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which the most enthusiastic 
journalist would hardly in- 
dulge, to say that the history of 
journalism is the history of 


|: would be an exaggeration in 


civilization. The Greeks were 
civilized before the advent of 
Cadmus. But it is not too much 


to say that the birth of the Press 
and effective ‘sedition,’ the 
awakening of democracy, were 





contemporary. In a considera- 
tion, there- 

fore, of the (2: 
political and { 


social life of 
a country 
every writer 
with any pre- 
tensions to 
thoroughness 
will nowadays 
study the 
thought and 
condition of 
its news- 
papers, just as in Doctor Johnson’s and 
Goldsmith’s day he would make first an 
inquiry into the state of its art and polite 
literature. Of course, these are still the 
fields of all philosophical inquiry; the 
point is that journalism is now included 
with them as one of the essential phases 
of such investigation. 

There is little necessity at this time for 
any writer to add anything to what has 
already been said about the influence of 


m—® 


.7, 

















“Grip.” 


the press. The steam presses of the 
world are making every throne in Europe 
totter; freedom of thought spreads 
republicanism like an epidemic, and 
popular education, which no government 
can now afford to withhold, will sweep 
away the last prop from beneath the 
theory that certain families are born to 
legislate for the millions, and live upon 
them. The writer is confident that little 
is known in the United States or Great 
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Britain of the progress made in Canadian 
journalism of recent years, and he is 
therefore sure that no apology is needed 
for a concise exposition of the present 
condition of the journalism, and some 
account of the leading journalists of the 
Dominion. Certainly, no intelligent per- 
son can afford to be local in his sym- 


pathies and knowledge in these days of 


quick travel, cablegrams, and steam 





Honore Beaugrand. 


presses, when even a too absorbing 
“nationalism ”’ is becoming an evidence 
of an extended “ provincialism,”’ and, in 
fact, is being replaced by an “ inter- 
nationalism ” ; and assuredly, in view of 
the close connection that may exist 
between Canada and the United States, 
with the dawning of the twentieth 
century, every American who wishes to 
keep thoroughly in touch with the prog- 
ress of the times must keep himself 


informed upon the Canada of to-day. 
Therefore anything that helps to a fuller 
knowledge of Canada and its people can- 
not be entirely lacking in interest and 
value. 

Many Americans will doubtless be sur- 
prised to learn how many of the leading 
editors of Canada express themselves as 
being in favor of the adoption of a conti- 
nental commercial policy and complete 
separation from Great 
Britain. Nothing 
could show more 
distinctly the drift 
of the popular senti- 
ment in the Do- 
minion, for everybody 
is aware that news- 
papers only echo 
public opinion, and 
do not create it, 
nowadays. Ifthe idea 
of a closer connection 
with the United States 
was at all distasteful 
to any considerable 
or influential portion 
of the constituency of 
these newspapers, 
they would, with the 
diplomacy of the pro- 
fession, preserve an 
unbroken silence on 
the question ; and, 
of course, although 
editors frequently 
differ with the policy 
of the papers with 
which they are con- 
nected, none would 
express private opi- 
nions for publication 
out of harmony with 
those appearing in 
the editorial columns of their own jour- 
nals. All the references to the political 
attitudes of the men represented in this 
article have been elicited from them per- 
sonally. The writer took this precaution, 
notwithstanding his acquaintance with the 
men and their work, so that there should 
be no possibility of charges being preferred 
against him, for attributing political lean- 
ings to men which they would not openly 
avow in the columns of their own papers. 
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A few years ago 
there was little 
tolerance in Canada 
for any man who 
dared to speak of 
the possibility of 
severing the senti- 
mental tie binding 
the country to Great 
Britain. Now Can- 
adian independence 
is one of the strong- 
est of popular ap- 
peals, and as I 
pointed out in the 
Forum two years 
ago, the strong op- 
position of the con- 
servative party to 
anything like free 
trade with the 
United States is 
based upon _ the 
contention that 


complete independence of Great Britain 
would result in an absorption of Canada 


by the great republic. The 
leading journalists of the 
Dominion unite in urging 
the necessity of Canada be- 
longing to this continent 
economically, and some of 
them are even willing to 
admit to their constituencies 
that if such ‘identification 
of the commercial interests 
of the two countries in- 
volves political union, then 
political union is desirable. 
Such an undercurrent in 
the newspapers cannot be 
mistaken; the public 
opinion may be somewhat 
vague, it may be frequently 
obscured by side issues and 
sudden gusts of resentment 
(as upon the publication 
of the McKinley bill,) but 
it is undoubtedly growing 
in favor of a complete fusion 
of the two countries — or 
rather, of the breaking 
down of an imaginary bar- 
rier separating and dividing 
one people. Downing 
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lohn Robson Cameron. 


Street has com- 
pletely lost its hold 
on the Dominion, 
but when the separa- 
tion comes it will 
be peacefully, and 
without resentment. 
England will lose 
nothing, because in 
holding Canada she 
gains nothing. The 
connection rests 
upon a fabric of 
empty phrases—the 
talk at Imperial 
Federation ban- 
quets in London. 
No one who visits 
Canada or studies 
its newspapers can 
doubt this. It is 
only the subsidized 
government or- 
gans which attempt 


to keep alive any feeling of veneration 
for the last relic of British dominion — 














James Johnson. 


the vice-regalship, which is a cheap 
flummery of millinery, reminding one of 
a Sheridan play presented by a travelling 
company in a country theatre. All the 
other papers are avowedly democratic, 
and they do not pretend to treat the 
Court at Ottawa seriously; in fact, they 
ridicule its titular precedencies and 
distinctions,— the subtle differences in a 
social hierarchy of dollars, which are the 
shadows of the hereditary distinctions of 
the Court of St. James,— and they hold 
stars and garters in very light estimation : 
Canada’s aristocracy is an aristocracy of 
to-morrow. 

Independence is a new thing in Cana- 
dian journalism. Political feeling runs so 
high in all classes of the community, that 
the majority of those who have been 
blindly attached to one of the two parties 
for years, cannot understand that princi- 
ples are involved in the idea of govern- 
ment, and that politics should not be a 
game of parties, but a contest for the 
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right, and the elimination of 
the wrong. The Toronto Mail's 
evolution as an independent 
paper has therefore been in- 
tensely interesting, and it is one 
of the most encouraging things 
in Canada to-day that it has had 
a successful issue. The story of 
the AZail’s progress in morality 
is an amusing one. The Maz/ 
did not go to the political 
penitent bench through a sudden 
revival of virtue in the directo- 
rate, but because when it was the 
‘Tory organ, and Sir John Mac- 
donald was in danger over the 
execution of Riel, it had to make 
a strong appeal to the Orange 
vote to save the government. 
The circulation went up tre- 
mendously when it preached the 
new crusade against French 
aggression, and after the excite- 
ment caused by Riel’s execution 
had subsided, the management 
and the government disagreed, 
because the former desired to 
continue a virtue that had 
proved so profitable, and the 
latter wished to drop the cru- 
sade in order to regain French 
Canadian confidence. The J/az/ then 
became independent, and so out of a party 
move, was born the first paper in Canada 
which dared to have no party affiliations. 
There is a story still current that in the 
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old dgys when the A/a? was the Tory 
organ, its avowed mission was “ to stab the 
Liberals under the fifth rib 
every lawful morning.” It has 
now a better reason for exis- 
tence as the opponent of 
abuses in any party, and all 
parties, and it is the only great 
daily paper in Canada which 
can really claim the distinction 
of being absolutely indepen- 
dent. 

The younger generation of 


Canadians are beginning to 
shake off the shackles of 


partyism, and ask themselves 
whether a newspaper which is 
the recognized paid champion 
of a particular party is not 
merely a devil’s advocate. It 
is certainly a question whether 
a political writer can be a con- 
sistent partisan and preserve 
his integrity. Some people 
would put this proposition the 
other way, but those who know 
political tactics from the inside 
will acknowledge that political 
parties are only virtuous out 
of office; and if a writer 
would be consistently honest, 
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the only consistency worthy of respect, 
he must frequently belabor his friends, 
and commend his enemies, of yesterday. 
Every journalist knows, though unfortu- 
nately all dare not, or cannot afford to, say 
so, how encouragingly honest politicians 
become on the opposition benches, and 
how quickly the virtues of the Treasury 
benches dwindle away after election. 

The generality of Canadian newspapers 
in their appearance, and in the style in 
which they are written, are a curious 
mixture of English and American 
methods. In the news department they 
are very similar to the newspapers in the 
smaller American cities, and in the 
editorial columns they are modelled after 
the English provincial papers, but as a 
rule they are less wide in their scope. 
Except in one or two instances, they are 
are destitute of all pretensions to literary 
excellence. The Toronto J/ai/and Globe 
maintain a higher standard than any of 
their contemporaries ; they employ larger 
staffs than do any three other Canadian 
papers, and the men in all departments are 


es 
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men of education 
and journalists of 
long experience — 
the pick of the 
profession in Can- 
adi. The Gazette 
of Montreal and 
the mpire of 
‘Toronto are almost 
exclusively politi 
cal in their scope, 
and exist as the 
organs of the Con- 
servative party. 
The Western 
papers have little 
room for anything 
outside of news 
and politics. ‘The 
Montreal S/ar is 
always on the 
popular side of 
every question. It 
is so distinctly a 
popular paper that it has no use for literary 
matter. The Ottawa papers, like those 
of Washington, carry little weight and are 
miserable in every particular — poorly 
written and horribly printed. ‘The one 
exception to this is the /ree Press, which 
although published in the Liberal interest, 
is rather more inde- 

pendent than most | 

party papers, and its | 

opinions naturally 
carry more weight. 
The French Can- 
adian newspapers are 
less enterprising and 
energetic in the 
gathering of news 
than the English, but 
their editorial 
umns are usually 
more striking in a 
literary way, even 
though almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the 
discussion of political 
questions. There are 
no signed articles as 
in the Parisian 
papers, French Can- 
adian journalism 
having been tainted 


col- 
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with the meaning- 
less “WE” of 
sritish and Am- 
erican journalism, 
and having 
interest and viva 
city in cons¢ 
quence. All the 
French papers 
devote a_ portion 
of their space to 
SJeuilletons, but they 
are of a light, sen- 
sational order and 
are taken from 
the Parisian jour- 
nals. Le Monde 
Illustré of Mon- 
treal is the only 
literary weekly 
published in 
French Canada, 
which makes any 
pretensions of fur- 
nishing its readers with original literary 
contributions by French Canadian writers ; 
and its serials are usually borrowed. 
Under the old George Brown reg7me, the 
Toronto Gloée, now one of the most 
literary daily papers in the Dominion, 
was intensely antagonistic to all literary 
production by native 
writers ; but it is now 
conducted in a more 
liberal spirit, and fol- 
lowing the example 
of the great Ameri 
can dailies, it pub- 
lishes a weekly sup- 
plement devoted to 
literary articles, 
stories and poems, a 
great deal of which 
matter is contributed 
by Canadian writers, 
Knglish and French, 
who are quite outside 
of regular journalism. 

But speaking gen- 
erally of the papers 
of the Dominion, one 
is forced to admit 
that they are very 
provincial in both 
tone and = appear- 


lost 
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ance; and the complete correspondence 
between them and the life of the people, 
which is distinctly commercial and politi- 
cal, is significant and discouraging to the 
stranger within their gates. ‘The Canadian 
papers are very dull reading in compari- 
son with those of any considerable city in 
the Union. It is notable that the New 
York, Detroit, Buffalo, and Boston Sunday 
papers have quite an extensive sale in 
Montreal and Toronto, where no papers 


are published on the first day of 
the week. But if the newspapers 
are not literary, many of the men 





John Anderson Boyd 


who make them have literary tendencies, 
and one half the men in the professon, 


have drifted into journalism because 
it is the nearest approach to letters 
attainable in the Dominion. There 


is now in the larger centres something of 
an awakening ; less space is being devoted 
to interminable Parliamentary debates 
reported verbatim, and more to special 
articles by distinct personalities. 
Journalism is one of the most exacting, 
and should be one of the most reputable, 
professions in the world. In Canada 
something of the old Bohemianism 
lingers, and a very decided popular 
prejudice against the profession fosters 
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it, as all men and all classes of men are 
influenced by the estimation in which 
they are held by the rest of the commu- 
nity. But the Bohemianism is fast dying 
out with the infusion of new blood, and 
perhaps in time it will dawn upon the 
Canadian public that a journalist is 
engaged in as essential and as respectable 
a profession as a lawyer or a clergyman. 

It is safe to say that everybody in the 
world of American journalism has heard 
of Edward Farrer, who in 1889 was 
charged by the official organ of the Sir 
John Macdonald Government with sup- 
plying secret information about Canada, 
with “treasonable intent,” to different 
members of the United States govern- 
ment. Mr. Farrer was at that time on 
the Toronto J/ai/, with which he had 
been connected as managing editor and 
chief political writer since 1872, when 
the paper was founded as the organ of 
the Tory party. It was then conducted 
by Mr. Charles Belford, a very able 
editor, the father of the Belford brothers, 
who are now at the head of the publish- 
ing house of that name in New York 
city. In 1886 the JZai/ became an 
independent paper, and the change in 
the policy of the paper gave Mr. Farrer 
wider scope for his diverse talents, and 
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his great versatility is not denied by his 
severest critics; indeed they adduce as 
an evidence of it, the fact that before he 
began to write articles for the conservation 
of the English language and institutions 
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in the Mail, he had been previously 
employed as a writer on L’Evendard, a 
newspaper devoted to the ultramontane 
doctrines. It has to be admitted that 
Mr. Farrer, though a most convincing 
writer, is not afflicted with a superabun- 
dance of literary conscience ; but to him 
must belong the credit of having 
awakened a public sentiment against the 
insidious machinations of the ultramon- 
tane party to obtain complete control of 
the provincial and federal legislatures. 
The struggle for the integrity of the 
public system, which is being 
maintained in Massachusetts, is being 
fought with even greater bitterness in the 
provinces of the Dominion, as in no 
country in the world to-day have such 
extraordinary privileges been granted to 
the Jesuit Society as they have obtained 
by political wire-pulling in Canada. In 
this defence of the free institutions of 
the country, Mr. Farrer took a most 
prominent part, and made the JAfai/ 
respected by all lovers of liberty, civil 
and intellectual, in Canada and in the 
States. Educated in a Jesuit University 
on the continent of Europe, but a con- 
vert to Unitarianism, Mr. Farrer knows 
the past and present tendencies of the 
Society of Jesus, as few other opponents 
of the society do. His articles, 
aiways moderate and dignified, 
with every statement enforced 
by its proper authority, created 
something more than a sensation ; 
they aroused the whole country, 
and made even the powerful 
ultramontane party, with the 
Quebec legislature and the Do- 
minion government under its 
thumb, feelinsecure. Mr. Farrer 
also strenuously supported un- 
restricted commercial relations 
with the United States, and he 
made the J/az/ the greatest in- 
strument in the hands of the free 
trade party for the conversion of 
the farmers of the country, who 
were hitherto strongly conserva- 


school 


tive and committed to the 
heresies of the protectionist 
oligarchy. Mr. Farrer was for 


time 
New 


some 


the 


foreign editor on 
York World under 
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Mr. 


W. H. Hurlbert’s editorship, but 
he is principally known through his 
work on the Canadian press. At present 


he is chief writer of the G/oée, and his 
Dominion 


position during the recent 
elections led to much 
discussion of him and 
his work in England 
and the States. ‘The 
government organs 
have been good 
enough to say that 
Mr. Farrer should be 
hanged as a traitor 
for advocating a con- 


tinental policy for 
Canada, and _ for 
eliciting the views 


of leading American 
statesmen as to the 
possibility of effect- 
ing such an arrange- 
ment. one 
of the most ludicrous 
phases of the strug- 
gle between the pro- 
tectionists and free 
traders which is going 
on, and the promi 
nence which has been given to Mr. 
Farrer’s opinions in England and _ the 
States makes him one of the most inter- 
esting personalities of contemporary 
Canadian, if not, to use the broader term, 
of American journalism. 

Gordon Brown, although but little 
known to the public, in this sharing the 
fate of many of the greatest journalists, is 
admitted by every newspaper writer in 
the Dominion to be the doyen of Eng 
lish-Canadian journalism. <A very retir 
ing man, wholly wrapped up in his work, 
he did not attempt to identify himself 
with his labors and take a prominent 
place in the public life of the country, 
as with a little more practicality and 
push (the qualities which are hailed 
as genius in successful politicians), he 
might have done. His great literary 
ability, political knowledge and sagacity, 
ingenuity, versatility and vigor of intel- 
lect really entitled him to national 
recognition ; he sought and he obtained 
only the esteem of his fellow workers. 
To him the great success of the ‘Toronto 
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Globe was due, and every man in Cana- 
dian journalism, whatever his political 
faith, will warmly accord him this tribute. 
He, like many another journalist, was the 
deus ex machina of his newspaper,— the 

brains of the ad- 
™ ministration, and 
through his brilliant 
editorial writing the 
ostensible chief of 
the paper obtained 
much of the honor 
and distinction that 
is given him in the 
records of Canadian 
liberalism. ‘There are 
a great many such 
Sidney Cartons in 
Canadian journalism 
and in American 
journalism, too. To 
Gordon Brown must 
be credited most of 
the victories of 
Canadian liberalism, 
under which the sys- 
tem of responsible 
government was 
thoroughly estab- 
lished ; the clergy Reserves abolished ; the 
seignorial tenure —a relic of feudalism — 
swept away; the franchise extended ; the 
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school system improved and modelled 
upon the American Public School system ; 
the civil service corruptions exposed and 
reformed; the iniquities of po.'tical 
contests considerably lessened, though 
much abuse survives, and the welding 
of the Provinces into a Dominion made 
possible. He was for thirty-six years the 
brains of the Gé/ode, but the great world, 
outside of newspaperdom, gave all the 
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honor of these years of struggle against 
abuses to his brother, the Hon. George 
Brown, who was immersed in_ public 
affairs and always in the public mind. 
George Brown was an orator of no mean 
ability, and a man of great personal force, 
but Gordon Brown was the writing man, 
and the originator of half his elder 
brother’s political ideas. ‘There is good 
reason why Americans should remember 
Gordon Brown with gratitude. At the time 
of the Civil War— both of the Browns 
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had long been strong adherents of the 
Abolition party —the Géode at once em- 
braced the Northern side of the question, 
although half of the Canadian people, 
including the readers of the G/ode were 
in strong sympathy with the Secessionists. 
This attitude estranged a very large 
portion of its constituency and caused 
the directorate to suffer considerable 
pecuniary loss; but its guiding spirit 
would make no concession to the popular 
feeling, and the G/ode, to his and to its 
honor, held firmly to the cause of Anti- 
slavery, and the maintenance of the Union. 
It is a fact that this was due in a 
greater degree to the steadfastness of 
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Gordon Brown than to the more public 
championship of his brother, George. 
Mr. Gordon Brown never wavered, and 
he lived to see the G/ode indorsed by all 
those who had opposed its course. He 
says to-day that his proudest possession 
is the silver flagon bearing an inscription, 
which was presented to him by the 
American residents of the city of Toronto 
asa token of their esteem, for the per- 
sistence with which he had kept the 
paper true to the cause of freedom and 
consolidation. In 1882, after the death 
of his brother, he assumed the complete 
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direction of the paper. But his indepen- 
dence offended some members of the 
directorate, who wished to make the 
Globe subservient to party and private 
interests, and a conspiracy in the Board 
succeeded in ousting him from his 
position, and virtually, after thirty-six 
years of service, put him into the street. 
Everybody in Canada knows this disgrace- 
ful story, and the truth of it cannot be 
denied. The leader of the conspiracy 
was Mr. Brown’s once trusted friend, a 
man whom he had taken from the gutter 
and made prosperous. Mr. Brown was 
afterwards appointed to a position in the 
Hon. Oliver Mowat’s government, not at 
all commensurate with his talents and 
services to the Liberal party, but still 
good enough to provide for his declining 
years. Mr. John Cameron was his suc- 
cessor. 

One of the oldest and best known of 
the Canadian journalists is Mr. John 
Livingston, who has been for over thirty 
years in harness. He had a hand in the 


enactment of all progressive measures of 
province 


legislation in the of New 
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Brunswick since responsible government 
was obtained, and has supported in the 
press all the important legislation of 
the Dominion parliament since confedera- 
tion. Born in New Brunswick in 1837, 
he began his career in the old shipping 
port of St. John, as associate editor of 
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the Colonial Presbyterian, from which 
paper he passed into the office of the 
Morning News an old-fashioned tri-weekly, 
where he was expected to do everything for 
avery modest salary. Soon afterwards he 
established the AZorning Telegraph, and 
purchasing another tri-weekly, called the 
Morning Journal and the Colonial 
Presbyterian, he merged the three into 
the St. John Daily Telegraph and Weekly 
Telegraph. He retired from the news- 
paper field for a time, but always suc- 
cessful in everything he touched, he was 
called to edit the Daily Tribune, and 
subsequently the Weekly Watchman, the 
Moncton Daily Times, the St. John Sun 
and other papers. He then went to the 
Herald of Montreal, where for several 
years he filled the position of editor-in- 
chief. It was here that he made his 
greatest reputation as a writer, whose 
methods were a great deal like those of 
Charles A. Dana; for there is. probably 
no other man in Canada who has such an 
inexhaustible fund of unsparing caustic 
raillery and biting invective as Mr. 
Livingston. But he is too acute to 
hazard his cause by attacking his op- 
ponents on a plane beneath the dignity 
of the question under discussion, and he 
never descends for a moment to the 
methods of guerilla warfare. A very 
serious illness compelled him to retire 
from newspaper work for a long period, 
and the necessity of spending the 
remainder of his days in a milder climate 
than that of eastern Canada induced him 
to settle in Calgary in the Northwest 
Territories, where he is now manager 
and editor of the leading morning paper, 
the Herald. Mr. Livingston has been a 
frequent contributor to the press of New 
York, Boston, and London, England. 
The Hon. James Wilberforce Longley 
is one of the many journalists who have 
achieved distinction outside of journa- 
lism. He is now, at a little over forty 
years of age, attorney-general of Nova 
Scotia, and one of the leading political 
writers of the Dominion. After studying 
at the bar in Halifax and Toronto, he as- 
sumed the editorship of a small paper in 
his native province. He then became an 
editorial writer on the Acadian Recorder 
in Halifax, soon afterwards purchasing 
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the Mayflower, a literary weekly pub- 
lished in the same city. He contributed 
regularly to the editorial columns of the 
Acadian Recorder from 1871 until 1887, 
when he joined the editorial staff of the 
Halifax Morning Chronicle, the leading 
liberal journal of the Maritime provinces. 
Of late, the multiplicity of his official 
duties as attorney-general and a member 
of the executive of the government of 
Nova Scotia has interfered with his 
journalistic writing considerably. But 
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John Cameron 


although immersed in politics for the last 
fifteen years, he has, during that period 
found leisure to contribute many articles, 
to the American and English magazines. 
He is anexcellent political writer. The 
chief characteristic of his style is its sim- 
plicity, directness, and terse- 
There is a dash and 
fearlessness about his wri- 
tings, and it is probably this 
which recently caused the 
sedate London 77mes to call 
him “the Labouchere of 
Canadian Politics.” He has 
had a remarkably successful 
career in politics, taking a 
prominent place in the Ex- 
ecutive Council two years 
after his first election to the 
provincial legislature. He 
is one of the most effective 
and powerful debaters in 
Canadian political life. He 
is an earnest advocate of free 
trade between Canada and 
the United States. 
Mr. John Cameron, the 
founder and present mana- 
ging editor of the Advertiser, 
of London, Ontario, has been 
in journalism for over a 
quarter of a century, although 


ness. 


he is not yet fifty years of age. His 
training was of the Benjamin Franklin 
type; before he became a newspaper 
man he was a newspaper 407, begin- 
ning as a “devil” in a printing-office. 
Just before the end of the war, when 
the excitement was at its height, Mr. 
Cameron’s apprenticeship ended, and 
the demand for news in Canada en- 
couraged him to start a little evening 
paper in his native city. This is now 
the London Advertiser, the most in- 
fluential paper published in western 
Ontario. Mr. Cameron has been the 
editor and manager of it since 1863, 
with the exception of seven years, 
during which, after the Gordon Brown 
episode, already recounted, he held 
the position of editor-in-chief of the 
Toronto Globe. Mr. Cameron’s poli- 
tics have been liberal all his life, and 
he has strenuously advocated the ut- 
most possible freedom of commercial 
intercourse between Canada and the 
United States. In 1890 he resigned 
from the G/oée, in order to resume the 
active management of the Advertiser. 
He believes that it is impossible for Can- 
ada to remain a colony. He is an advo- 
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cate of complete Canadian independence ; 
but he also thinks that, if it is the destiny 
of Canada to ultimately become part of 
the United States, she will make her mark 
in the great federation. 

A few years ago the name and doings 
and sayings of “ Jimuel Briggs ”’ were al- 
most as well known and as popular in 
Canada as those of “ Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
“John Phoenix ” and the “ Danbury 
News Man” in the United States, but of 
late, “Jimuel Briggs’? seems to have 
joined “ the great majority.” This is the 
fate of most humorous characters; the 
constant strain upon the writer is too 
much, and one after another these strange 
personalities precede their creators to ob- 
scurity. It is very probable, however, 
that the name of “ Jimuel Briggs” is a 
more familiar one in Canada to-day than 
that of Phillips ‘Thompson, although 
“ Jimuel’s”” laughable philosophy is now 
only a memory, and Thompson, his 
parent, is still in the flesh. 

Phillips Thompson is one of the most 
brilliant and productive writers in Canada. 
There is always an aroma of humor in all 
his writings, but he is an earnest social 
reformer as well as a humorist. A born 
radical, he is duly grateful for the fact, 
and the stanch honesty of his life and 
opinions 1s best shown by the increasing 
radicalism of his views as he approaches 
the meridian of life —a critical period 
with most men. It 1s the discussion of 
the great social problems which confront 
the new world, as well as the old, that 
has really been the life work of Mr. 
Thompson ; and his book, “The Politics 
of Labor,’ is recognized in America and 
in England as one of the most forcible as 
well as the most judicial presentations of 
the subject that has ever appeared in the 
flood of socialistic literature. He is, and 
always has been, a social democrat, and 
in politics he has been consistently inde- 
pendent, taking little interest and no 
share in the discussion of the burning 
questions of party —the questions which 
in Canada are exploited during every 
election to catch votes, and, it may be 
noted, are judiciously dropped once a 
party is secure on the treasury benches. 
The labor question has possessed Mr. 
Thompson’s heart and soul all his life 


long, and if necessity had not compelled 
him to avail himself of the only channels 
which offered,—the columns of the 
newspapers, — he would have made a 
wider reputation for himself. He began 
his career as a reporter in the office of 
the Toronto Zelegraph, where he _ re- 
mained three years. He has since filled 
all sorts of positions on a number of 
papers. In 1876, he left Canada and 
settled in Boston, and for some years 
was assistant editor of the Zravel/er, in 
which position his writings on social re- 
forms and labor politics made him very 
conspicuous. An offer to become special 
correspondent of the Toronto G/oée took 
him back to Canada, and he was sent on 
several important missions to Great Bri- 
tain, whence he wrote a series of letters 
on the Landlord and Eviction system, 
which created much interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He also investi- 
gated the local institutions of Quebec, 
and the workings of the prohibitory law 
in Maine, and his articles did much to 
create a sentiment in the Dominion in 
favor of similar legislation. Subsequently, 
he became assistant editor of the 
Toronto ews, a position which he 
occupied until a change of proprietorship 
and policy occurred in 1887. Since then 
he has had no regular connection with the 
press, but writes a great deal for the labor 
reform organs and for Saturday Night. 
Although it is chiefly as a poet that Mr. 
Louis Frechette is known and admired, 
his name is included among the journal-., 
ists of Canada, for it is by journalism that 
he has earned his livelihood. In Canada 
there is a very limited market for any 
kind of literature, and so, notwithstanding 
the fact that M. Frechette obtained 
almost immediate recognition by his 
earlier verses, he was compelled to en- 
gage in journalism —a profession which 
he is too much of a poet to be very much 
in love with. M. Frechette, however, 
has been a_ successful journalist, — as 
some of his confréres would jokingly put 
it, in spite of his literary attainments ; for 
nearly all the literary characteristics of 
Canadian journalism are borrowed, that 
is, they are the product of the scissors 
and paste pot. For many years M. Fre- 
chette has been one of the chief editorial 
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writers on Za fatrie, and being an 
ardent patriot as well as a poet, he has 
made himself a force in the politics of 
Quebec, and for some time occupied a 
seat in the legislature of the province. 
All his books have been published in 
Paris, and all his fame has come from the 


Robert S. White. 


French critics ; it is only among the little 
cliques of literary people that he is taken 
at his full value in his own country. 
Even in Paris a Beranger can starve, and 
M. Frechette wisely clung to the mistress 
who at least insured bread and _ butter ; 
though it is a pity that a man with M. 
Frechette’s genius should have consented 
to circumscribe his sphere by remaining 
in Canada, while if he had only fulfilled 
the programme he once had, of settling 
in Paris, where the journalist is not 
obliged to suppress his individuality, he 
would undoubtedly have achieved some- 
thing more than a local reputation; for 
even if he had not succeeded in devoting 
himself entirely to literature, he would, 
at least, have become eminent as a jour- 
nalist in the great French capital, which 
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confers greater honor upon a 


brilliant 
chroniqguer than upon a writer of cull 
partisan editorials. 

The recent death of John Talon Les 


perance removed one of the most in 
teresting personalities and one of the 
most brilliant from the field of 
Canadiam journalism and let 
ters. Mr. Lesperance be 
longed to the 
literary journalists, and = in 
addition to his 
contributions to the 
the 
he wrote innumerable, signed 


writers 


school o 


voluminous 
different 
newspapers of country 
and anonymous, poems, es 
and_ sketches, which 
gave him a reputation that 
few other journalists in the 
Dominion have attained. As 
a young man _ he 
connected with a newspaper 
in St. Johns, P. Q., and his 
writings attracting consider- 
able attention brought him 
an offer to join the staff of 
the Montreal Gaze//e, as one 
of its editorial contributors. 
A column of bright literary 
criticism, under the heading 
of “ Ephemerides,” which he 
established in the Gaze/ée, 
and wrote, until shortly be- 
fore his death, regularly 
every Saturday, introduced 
him to a wider constituency, 
and he was soon recognized as one of 
the most original thinkers in the Domin- 
ion. Necessarily, a great deal of this 
work was unequal, but the strong in- 
dividuality, and  half- humorous con- 
fidential tone, which permeated it, always 
atoned for the faults that are inevitable 
in hasty compositions of this character. 
It must be remembered that the jour- 
nalist writes for the breakfast table, and 
more frequently than not, writes after the 
rest of the world is soundly sleeping ; and 
the article is finished, the 
thunder of the presses in the basement 
makes all revision impossible. There 
was a note in all Mr. Lesperance’s jour 
nalistic writings which is not generally 
found in the causeries one finds printed 
in the daily papers; he was really a 


says, 


bec ame 


as soon as 
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literary man, driven into journalism by his 
necessities and the almost complete ab- 
sence of a market for literary wares in 
Canada. He was at different periods 
‘editor of the Canadian //ustrated News 
—one of the many wrecks in the history 
of Canadian literary journalism — the 
Dominion Illustrated, which is now en- 
joying a vigorous existence, the S¢av, and 
Gazette. uring the scant leisure allowed 
by his exacting occupations he wrote three 
novels, ‘The Bastonnais,” ‘ Fanchon,” 
and “My Creoles,” which appeared 
serially, and were afterwards published in 
book form. ‘These novels, written at a 
time when the surfeit of Inglish fiction in 
the Canadian market made the publishers 
look askance at native productions, were 
sufficiently notable to at once achieve 
popularity. 

A name that is not altogether unfamiliar 
in the United States and is known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Canada, is that of Honoré Beaugrand, 
journalist and _ publicist. Although a 
comparatively young man he has hada 
remarkably varied career, and has by his 
own efforts attained a position of promi- 
nence while still in the prime of life. 
He began his career as a journalist in 
New Orleans in 1868, and lived for ten 
years in the United States, being in turn 
an attaché of the leading journals in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, and Lowell. 
He founded Za adie in Montreal in 
1878, and he has made it one of the 
most able exponents of liberalism in 
French Canada. He is well known as a 
magazine writer on political subjects, and 


has also written several histories of 
considerable worth. In politics Mr. 
Beaugrand belongs to the advanced 


liberal school, and has always advocated 
free trade and commercial reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States. 
He does not hesitate to declare that if 
Canada cannot attain the advantages 
which would accrue to her from un- 
obstructed commercial intercourse with 
the great republic to the south of her, 
without becoming politically a part of 
that republic, then annexation is the 
desideratum which all who_ honestly 
desire Canada’s prosperity should strive 
for. 
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EK. W. Thomson is well known through- 
out Canada by the readers of light 
literature as the cleverest writer of short 
stories in the country, and probably few 
of these readers know that the greater 
part of his work in this direction has 
been performed after the arduous daily 
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labors of a working journalist. Mr. 
Thomson is only a little over forty years 
of age, but he is a veteran in journalism, 
and is known among his con/réves in the 
profession as one of the most sarcastic 
and humorous, at times severely ironical, 
editorial writers in the Dominion. 
Always broad and liberal in his thought, 
he has the courage to run counter to the 
dominant prejudices of the day. For 
many years Mr. ‘Thomson was the leading 
editorial writer on the Toronto Géoée, 
and during this time he succeeded in 
making it the most literary paper in 
Canada. He may be said to have really 
created literary criticism in Toronto, for 
previous to his advent, this department in 
all ‘Toronto papers was not only crude 
and inadequate, but ludicrous in_ its 
intellectual poverty and complete absence 
of independence. During the last 
general election campaign in Canada, 
Mr. Thomson, who had resigned from 


the Globe because of political differ- 
ences with his former party, wrote 
a series of independent articles en- 
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titled, ‘‘ Reflections on the Situation,’ 
which ‘were extensively quoted, and were 
said by many important papers to con- 
tribute materially to the defeat of the 
opposition party. ‘The main views which 
he expressed were substantially identical 
with those which were afterward fulmi- 
nated in the declaration made by the 
Hon. Edward Blake at the close of the 
campaign. He took the view, and a 
very sound one it is, that Commercial 
Union would not pay Canada if, as it 
would do at present, it involved the 
adoption of the McKinley tariff burden ; 
that Commercial Union would certainly 
involve political union, and that it was 
dastardly for any political party to attempt 
to inveigle the people into such a union 
without putting the question fairly and 
honestly before the country. 

J. S. Willison, the successor of Mr. 
John Cameron in the chief editorial 
chair of the Toronto Gloée, has had what 
is really a phenomenally sapid success in 
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journalism. His early years were spent 
on a farm, and, with the exception of 
two yearsin the public schools, he owes 
his education to his own efforts long 
after passing the school age. It was 
not until 1881 that he was able to obtain 
a regular foothold in his chosen pro- 
fession. In that year he became a 
reporter on the London Advertiser, with 
very high hopes and a very small salary. 
In 1883, when Mr. John Cameron, the 
managing editor, left London to take 
charge of the Toronto Géode, he ac- 
companied his chief to the larger city, 
and was immediately made assistant to 
the night editor. The first difficulties 
were then over, and promotion came 
with a rapidity that startled some of his 
confréres, who had been patiently plod- 
ding in the ranks for years. He became 
chief night editor ; then, exchange editor ; 
then, editorial writer, with a column of 
gossip to write every day on topics to be 
chosen by himself; then, chief of the 
editorial staff inthe Provincial Legislature ; 
then, chief of the House of Commons staff 
at Ottawa ; then, sub-editor ; and in 1890 
by a unanimous vote of the directors he 
was appointed editor-in-chief, upon the 
resignation of Mr. John Cameron. 
Promotions are not usually as rapid in 
Canadian newspaper offices as they are 
in certain offices in the States, and Mr. 
Willison’s rise would have been unique in 
any city in the Union. The chief editor- 
ship of an influential and rich paper like 
the G/ode is one of the 
plums of Canadian 
journalism, which 
generally do not fall 


into a man’s mouth 
until he is fifty — or 
more often the man 


chosen for such a posi- 
tion has spent the best 
part of fifty years in 
harness. Mr. Willison 
has reached the top of 
the tree while still in 
the first flush of matu- 
rity, after ten years of 
hard work ; and, among 
those who congratulate 
him, there will be many 
who envy him. For, 
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although, as John Boyle O’Reilly truly 
said, “the true fraternal spirit exists at 
its best in convicts, soldiers, and journal- 
ists,” there is also a great deal of the 
clique feeling and jealousy in journalism 
that there is in a theatre, and for much 
the same reasons. 

The most able writer on art and 
municipal matters—two very dissimilar 
fields of thought—in the Dominion, is 
Mr. Bernard McEvoy, associate editor 
of the Toronto J/az/. He was educated 
as a mechanical engineer and spent many 
years in active business life. But the 
fascination of journalistic life came over 
him, and after contributing to the various 
journals and magazines of the northern 
counties of England, he gradually be- 
came so involved in newspaper work, 
that his former profession had to be 
relinquished. In 1874 he wrote a prize 
story descriptive of Birmingham life for 
the Morning Vews of that place, and 
this led to his being regularly employed 
as a story writer and an_ occasional 
contributor on social, literary and other 
subjects by that paper and various press 
syndicates. During his connection with 
the morning ews and other Birming- 
ham papers, he wrote many short stories, 
filled with kindly humor and _ intense 
sympathy with the struggles of humanity, 
which are worthy of preservation between 
covers. Mr. McEvoy wasalways interested 
in the various efforts for the education of 
the workingmen, and both in England and 
in Canada he has done much excellent and 
practical work in the direction of uplifting 
them, taking an active part in the work 
whenever his engagements permitted it. 
He is recognized also as an authority on 
sanitation, and his writings in the A/az/ 
on this subject have helped to create a 
public opinion that is sweeping away 
many of the evils which in Toronto, as in 
every new and rapidly growing city, 
menace the poorer classes, who are com- 
pelled to live in the older quarters of the 
city, in houses built before our modern 
conveniences were dreamed of Mr. 
McEvoy’s art criticisms were something 
entirely new in Canada, where such work 
was previously done by the general re- 
porters, whose ideas about art were for 
the most part, very vague. His articles 
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on art showed such a wide knowledge of 
the subject that he was almost im- 
mediately recognized as the best art 
critic in the country, and he received 
numerous invitations from various institu- 
tions to lecture upon artistic and social 
matters. His literary style is always keen, 
incisive and logical, with a strong under- 
current of good-natured satire and humor, 
and his inexhaustible fund of apposite al- 
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lusion gives his editorials more of a literary 
tone than is frequently remarked in such 
compositions in the Canadian news- 
papers. He has given to the JMaz/’s 
articles on municipal matters a dignity 
which they never possessed before, and 
the thoroughness of his knowledge of the 
subject, acquired in one of the model 
cities of the old world —a city recently 
eulogized by Mr. Albert Shaw, the well- 
known authority on city government, has 
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made him not only respected but feared. 
In addition to his newspaper work, he 
has contributed at different times, poems, 
stories, and papers on art to Se/ford’s 
Magazine, The ILndependent, and other 
American weekly and monthly periodicals. 

Edmund Ernest 
Canada in 1855, and received his educa- 
tion at Bethany College, West Virginia. 
As a youth, he drifted from college to the 
far West, where he led an adventurous 
life in New Mexico, ‘Texas, and Old Mex- 


1 years, beginning there his 


Sheppard was born in 


ico for severa 


news] \ 
dent for western journals, signing his de- 


scriptive articl 


yaper Career by a ting as « orrespon- 
sand sketches “ Don’ — 
name which is now well-known to 
every reader 
he returned to Canada _ without 
made the expected fortune, 
a reporter on the ‘Toronto 
then became editor of 


a pen 
In 1878 


in the Dominion. 
having 
and became 

Mail. He 
a short-lived ven 
ture called the London Sfandard, and up- 
on its decease was called to the night 
editorship of the London /7ree /ress, a 
position he held for two years. Seeking 
his fortunes once more in the States, he 
was connected with several newspapers, 
but returned to Canada and started the 
St. Thomas /Zivening Journal, which is 
still the most successful evening paper in 
any of the smaller cities of Ontario. He 
then became editor and proprietor of the 
Toronto Hvening News, 
management 


which under his 
gained the third greatest 
circulation of any paper in the Domin 
ion. During his long sojourn in the 
West, Mr. Sheppard became - saturated 
with the broad spirit of democracy which 
characterizes all che common- 
wealths, and for a long time the intense 
conservatism of his Canadian constitu- 
ency was a stumbling block in his 


Tess. 


western 


prog- 
But, though his pungent and in- 
editorials met little favor 
among the circles of the governmental 
“ aristocracy’ of Canada, they became ex- 
tremely popular with the working classes, 
who looked up to him as a fearless cham- 
pion of individual and organized rights. 
In 1886 he was nominated as a labor 
candidate for the Dominion Parliament, 
but was defeated by a small majority. 
During the Riel rebellion in the North- 
west, one of Mr. Sheppard’s subordinates, 


cisive with 
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emulating the breezy style of 


his chief, 
wrote some injudicious and scathing com- 


ments on the conduct of a French-Cana- 
dian regiment from Montreal, and this 
involved Mr. Sheppard in a series of 
libel suits, which developed into a syste- 
matic persecution, and for two years he 
was harassed by threats and legal instru- 
ments. ‘The matter was finally settled, 


but the legal expenses were so enormous 


that Mr. Sheppard was obliged to sell his 
newspaper property and begin life all over 
again, His next venture, begun in 


] = -_ i. ry’ F il 
December, 1567, Was the loronto Saevu7- 
‘ 


day Nicht, a literary and dramatic weekly. 


The paper at once obtained a large 
circulation and became a financial suc- 
cess. In addition to his regular news- 


paper work, he has written three novels, 
“ Dolly,” “ Widower Jones,” and “A Bad 


Man’s Sweetheart. 

lhe career of J. W. Bengough is 
the: history of caricature journalism in 
Canada. Previous to the advent of Mr. 


Bengough in ‘Toronto, there had been no 
such thing paper in Canada. 
lif 


e and at school Mr. Bengough 


as a comle 


In early li 


showed a strong talent for sket« hing, cOovV- 


ering his books and 


slates and papers 
with caricatures of his teachers and the 
local celebrities of the little town he was 


brought up in. In 
‘Toronto 


1871 he went to 
a reporter of one 
of the morning papers, still cherishing a 
vague idea of some day turning his talent 
for caricature to account in a paper of 
his own. One day he happened to make 
a sketch of an eccentric and well-known 
citizen of ‘Toronto, who was in the habit 
of taking an afternoon siesta in a big 
arm-chair on the sidewalk of the leading 
thoroughfare, which was reproduced by 
the lithographic process by a friend, who 
was particularly struck by the aptness 
with which he caught the characteristics 
of the old man. At that time, Mr. Ben- 
gough knew very little of this process, 
and the speed and exactness with which 
the drawing was reproduced seemed to 
offer a practical channel for his talent, 
and its cheapness decided him to attempt 
the fulfilment of his ambition. The 
Pacific scandal was at this time the sensa- 
tion of the hour in Canada, so that it 
was a particularly fortunate time for his 


and became 
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enterprise. The first number of G77 
was accordingly issued on May 24th, 
1873, the editor and proprietor having at 
Aithough the 
method of reproduction was very poor 
compared with those used nowadays, the 
paper at once achieved popularity and 
obtained a good circulation. One of the 
irst and most famous of his early sketches 
5 nere reproduced, and its Witty, perti- 


that time a capital of $18. 


nent application to the question of the 
hour will be seen at a glance. ‘The 
reader will notice that the three figures 
in the picture are all those of Sir 


John M .cdon uid, who was charged with 
) Jetting of contracts 
construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The point of the 
that the Royal Commission 
appointed to investigate the matter was 
entirely composed of Sir John’s politic al 
Wlies and personal friends, so that it was 
in reality a mere farce ; 
counsel, the judges, and all concerned 
were, to put it briefly, Sir John’s shadows, 
Mr. Bengough 
has caught Sir John Macdonald’s pecu- 


venality over the 
during the 


( 
] 
L 


picture 1s 


the prosecuting 


and therefore innocuous. 


liarities with the same fidelity with which 
John ‘Tenniel and Linley Sanbourne have 
caught Disraeli and Gladstone’s ; and Sir 
John Macdonald, like Disraeli, had a face 
which lent itself peculiarly to the comic 
artist. Mr. Bengough has never had any 
regular art training, and his work is not 
as finished as the productions of the 
Punch caricaturists, or those of Gillam, 
of Judge, and J. Keppler of Puck, but he 
has more originality than any of these 
artists, whose subjects are generally found 
for them by the editors. Mr. Bengough 
originates all the ideas he puts into black 
and white, and his caricatures are never 
without point. He was the originator of 
the “tatooed man,’’ which was borrowed 
by one of the famous New York caricatu- 
rists, and some of his most characteristic 
and happiest sketches have never been ex- 
celled by anything in the history of cari 
cature in America. His work has been 
pronounced by competent critics in New 
York, as superior in conception, though 
not in execution, to that of Matt Mor- 
gan and ‘Thomas Nast, who was in his day 
considered the greatest comic draughts- 


min on this continent. His style is more 





that of Gillray or John Leech than any 
of the comic draughtsmen of to-day, for, 
like is more concerned about 
bringing out the point effectively, and 
does care so much about ' 
| 


cal excellence of the drawing. 


them, he 
not the techni- 

The only 
work he has produc ed outside of his reg- 
ular weekly contributions to G77 is a 
caricature history of Canada, which he 
compiled from his cartoons, dealing with 
momentous events in the political history 


of Canada, and to which he added 


others, dealing with events prior to the 
establishment of Gvvf. This volume 
has had large sale in Canada, and 


will assuredly be of great value when the 
history of Canada comes to be imparti- 
Up to the 
present most of the histories of Canada 


ally written some years hence. 


have been too partisan to be of any great 
value to the student. In addition to his 
labors on Grip Mr. 
great deal of lecturing 
the United States, and what 
his ‘chalk talks ”’ his wonderful 
i hing the facial pes Wiarities 


with whom he 


Bengough doe > 


both in Canada 


and he ( ills 
show 
facility for « 
of those comes into con- 
tact, even more strikingly than his pub- 
lished caricatures. He will arrive in a 


strange town, where he is announced to 
lecture, a few hours before he appears on 
the platform, and, meeting several of the 
most prominent men in the city at lun- 
cheon or elsewhere,— men whom he has 
never life will 
photograph their peculiarities in his mind, 
and produce them in crayon so exactly 
that the local audience will immediately 
recognize them. 


met in his before,— he 


He isa follower of | lenry 
George, an advocate of woman’s suffrage 
and an opponent of the liquor traffic, and 
he has never compromised with anything 
which he regarded as a public evil. 

Mr. too, an admirable 
paragrapher, and a writer of good verse, 
both serious and comic. As somebody 
said of the original Punch staff, “ it takes 
a lot of brains to write good nonsense,” 
and that Mr. nonsense is 
good nonsense any one who reads G77f’s 
comments and quips will allow. For 
years Mr. Bengough wrote almost all the 
letter press appearing in his paper, but 
latterly he has been assisted by Phillips 
Thompson and P. McArthur. The latter is 


Bengough is, 


Bengough’s 
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one of the most valued and frequent con- 
‘ributors of humorous writing to Puck, 
Life, the New York Herald, the Sun, 
the Munsey publications, the Pictorial 
weeklies, Judge, and the Harper’s periodi- 
cals. 

Martin J. Griffin is well-known among 
the journalistic fraternity of Canada as a 
writer of considerable merit, although of 
recent years he has somewhat dropped 
out of public notice. He was for some 
years editor of the Toronto A/az/, while it 
was the recognized organ of the Con- 
servative government, but upon its con- 
version to independent principles he re- 
signed. He is, however, still connected 
with journalism as an outside contributor, 
and his name is a frequent one in the 
Week, the Dominion Illustrated, and 
other Canadian and American journals. 
He is also a contributor to A/acmillan’s 
and Murray's magazines. His brilliant 
causerte is a regular feature of the 
Saturday edition of the Montreal Gaze/ve, 
and dealing with a wide range of 
subjects — literary, historical, and_poli- 
tical, — is widely discussed among all the 
literary people of the Dominion, although 
it is a little caviare to the multitude of 
readers. The style of his writings is 
always pertinent and pungent, and he 
possesses a keen critical faculty, while his 
diction is invariably polished and clean 
cut. 
Mr. James Hannay is best known as 
the author of a scholarly and exhaustive 
history of Acadia, which has been pro- 
nounced by the critics on both sides of 
the Atlantic as the most reliable work on 
the subject. Educated for the bar, the 
greater part of his life has, however, been 
devoted to daily journalism, and his his- 
torical studies have been pursued as a 
recreation and not as a means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood. He has held different 
positions on daily and weekly papers of 
St. John since 1863, and for three years 
was on the staff of the Brooklyn Lagée, 
first as general writer, then as literary 
editor, and finally as associate editor. In 
1888, he accepted the chief editorship of 
the St. John Gazette, which he has made 
one of the most influential papers in the 
maritime provinces. He contributed a 
large number of poems, sketches, and 
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stories to Stewart’s Quarter/y, and is favor- 
ably known as a lecturer, both in Lower 
and Upper Canada. 

There has not been in Canadian jour- 
nalism the same influx of women into the 
ranks, that is one of the interesting 
phases of American journalism, and the 
lingering English prejudice against the 
development of strong personalities, with 
its natural sequence of signed articles — a 
common feature of every Sunday paper in 
the United States to-day — has deterred 
many ambitious women from entering the 
profession, and forced others into work 
of a character which offered little or no 
opportunity of making a reputation. A 
few women of strong individuality and 
talent have, however, accepted the 
limitations of the drudgery of daily jour- 
nalism for the excellent training it affords, 
and by patient endeavor some of these 
have achieved a distinct place in the 
public estimation. ‘The most prominent 
of all Canadian women journalists is 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, whose recently 
published books, “A Social Departure ’”’ 
and “An American Girl in London,” 
have met with such a wide and favorable 
reception on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is only about four years ago since 
Miss Duncan’s reputation was almost 
entirely confined to Canada, and rested 
principally upon her bright gossipy arti- 
cles in the Montreal S/ar and_ the 
Week, under the pen name of “Garth 
Grafton.” Miss Duncan did considerable 
editorial writing on the Washington /os¢, 
but her work on the Toronto G/oée and 
the Week first brought her into notice, 
and when her column of bric-a-brac was 
begun in the S¢ar, she was a compara- 
tively unknown writer even in Canada. 
Her first book, which ran through Zhe 
Ladies’ Pictorial in London before it was 
put between covers, was a surprise to even 
her warmest admirers, and it is altogether 
probable that now she has abandoned 
journalism for literature, she will take a 
prominent place as a novelist, — it being 
understood that her next venture will be 
in the field of fiction. Miss Eve H. Brod- 
lique is undoubtedly the most practical 
newspaper woman who has served on the 
Canadian press. Every step in her prog- 
ress has been due to her own efforts, for 
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she possessed neither money nor in 
fluence to push her to the front. Begin- 
ning as secretary to the Hon. David 
Mills, one of the leaders of the Liberal 
party in the House, 
of the editors and directors of the 


Advertiscr, Miss 
worked herway into more purely journalis 


Dominion and one 
London 
Brodlique gradually 


tic work. For two successive sessions she 


was the sole representative of the Adver 
“Zisey in 

articles signed ‘ Willice Wharton” at 
tracted attention throughout Canada. At 
this time 


utor to the 


the House of Commons, and _ her 


s a frequent contrib 
Detroit /yee Press and other 
western journals, and through the reput: 
tion thus 
offer to become 


lso she wa 


she gained, sne received an 


special writer on the 


Chicago Globe. From the Globe she 
went to the Z774une, and from thence to 
the Zimes, where she is now doing 


literary work for the Sunday and weekly 


editions. She is also contributor to 
Outing, the Chatauguar 
magazines. Mrs. S. 
began contributing to the 
the Canaa Monthly, and 
publications at the early ag 

A removal from 
her studying the picturesque life of 
French Canadians the St. 
rence, and a series of brilliant articles in 
the Detroit /7ce Press and the Chicago 
result. She 
and published a book of short stories of 
French Canadian life, under the attrac 
tive title of “ Crowded Out.”” Mrs. Har 
rison has at different times contributed 
short stories and articles to the American 
Magazine, to the New ENGLAND MAGaZzINE, 
and to the of that excellent and 
severely orthodox English magazine, 
Temple Bar. Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald 
is well-known through her graceful essays 
on literary subjects contributed to the 
‘Toronto G/oée from time to time. She 
is also the principal editorial writer on 
the London Advertiser, and 
editor with Mrs. John Cameron of a 
magazine called [lives and Daughters 
published in the interests of women. She 
is a bright, and thoughtful writer, and deals 
competently with the wide range of sub- 
jects treated by a daily paper in_ its 
editorial columns. She writes for 


and otner 
Harrison 
loronto Mail, 


Frances 


old 1an < other 
of eighteen. 
loronto to Ottawa led to 


along | AW 


wrote 


] 
alsO 


Current was the 


pages 


associate 


also 
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the Il eek, the Dominion Illustrated, and 
some of the papers of the western states. 
Miss Ella Elliott is the Cana- 
dian different She 


has written extensively for Saturday Night 


known in 


under names. 


press 
dis 
] 
| 


as “Clip Carew,” and has made a 
for herself by her breezy « 


and articles in the 


C 


tinct plac ¢ 


scriptive social 





Toronto Globe as Frances’ Burton 
Clare,”’ a pen-name which she has also 
made familiar to the readers of several 
American magazines devoted to women. 
She is now in « harge ol} the 


women’s de 
partment of the ‘Toronto Gloé 


\mong 


the other women who are doing go¢ d work 





or the Canadian press are “ Kit of the 
Toronto JAZ/ai/, Miss Jf. 1 ich, Miss 
Helen Fairbairn, and Miss Blanche Mac- 


donne ll. 
Molyneux St. John began his news- 
member of the editorial 


Toronto Gléée, 


paper career as a 
staff of the accompanying 
General Wolseley’s Red River expedition 
in the Northwest as special correspondent 
yf that paper. He afterwards joined the 
the Montreal 
editor and parliamentary correspondent, 
and when Mr. John Livingston resigned 
» go to the West he him in 


( 
the chief editor’s chair, a position he still 
] 
I 


4 


staff of Herald as assistant 


succeeded 


olds. 

Robert S. White, M. P., comes of a 
journalistic family, his father, the late 
Hon. Thomas White, the Minister of the 
Interior, having been editor*in-chief of 
the Montreal for many years 
before him. ‘The White family has been 
identified with Canadian journalism and 
politic al life confederation, and 
Mr. R. S. White succeeded not only to 
his father’s editorial chair, but also to his 
parliamentary constituency. Although 
Mr. White it were, born to the 
purple of journalism, he served a long 
apprentic eship in the lower grade s of the 
profession, beginning asa reporter. Upon 
the entrance of his father into Sir John 
Macdonald’s cabinet as Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. White was made editor-in- 
chief of the Gazette, his father’s official 
duties making a permanent residence in 
the capital necessary. He was elected 
member of parliament in 1888, to the 
seat rendered vacant by his father’s death. 

The omission of Mr. John Reade from 


Gasett 


since 


Was, as 
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an article on Canadian journalism would 
be an arraignment of the writer’s, knowl 
e Before many of the 
most prominent journalists of to-day were 
out of Mr. Reade writing 
editorials in the Gasef¢/e, and was one of 
the leaders in every literary movement 
Mr. 


survivors of a 


lige of the subject. 


school was 


that was projected. Reade is one 
oft the little band of 
writers who in Montreal were attempting 
to create a literary feeling 


few 


in the Domin 


ion at the same time that Fitz James 
O’Brien and other brilliant journalists 
were trying to revive the Bohemia of 


Henry Murger in New York. ‘The death 
of John Lesperance removed one of the 
last of the old-time Montreal Bohemians, 
and Mr. Reade, although still active and 
in harness, is not so prominently before 
the public as he the 
He was, and is, one of the ablest writers 
on European politics in the Dominion, 
and his fugitive verses and occasional 
literary articles, original and 
scholarly, more leisured 
and critical audience than a daily news 
paper gen rally appeals to. Mr. Reade ts 
now an editorial writer on the Gase/e, 
with for 
over twenty years, and is the 
Di NIZIIOEN Mlust ated. 

Although Mr. W. ID. LeSueur is an offi 
cer in one of the Governmental depart 
ments at Ottawa, he is properly included 
in this article, for he is one of the keen 
est and cleverest editorial writers of the 
Domipion. He is something more than 
an occasional: contributor to journalism, 
for he is actively engaged as one of the 
chief editorial the Montreal 
Star; and again he is something more 
than a journalist, for he has achieved a 
contmental reputation as an authority on 
scientific and economic questions. His 
official occupations have prevented him 
from doing himself full justice in litera- 
ture ; but the strong accent of conviction 
which impregnates even his most ephem- 
eral productions have won for him a very 
high place in Canadian journalism, and 
in the inner circles of the craft, the force- 
ful individuality of his style is recognized 
and admired, even though veiled in 
anonymity, the curse of the ambitious 
journalist. But, of course, a reputation 


was in seventies. 


always 


rc 


ire worthy or a 


which he has been connected 


editor of 


writers of 





of this sort slender 
foundation, and 
and unsatisfactory to a man of high aims. 
Mr. Le Sueur is an enthusiastic disciple 


of Herbert Spencer, and has written a 


restS upon a very 


is necessarily esoteric, 


considerable number of signed essays on 
the philosophy of evolution, which have 
appeared chiefly in the pages of the /0/ 

ar Science Monthly. 'Yhe first of the 
series was published in the now defunct 
VWonthly in 1880, but attract- 


ing Mr. Spencer’s attention, was re-pub- 


Canadian 


lished at his special request ‘in the /opz- 
lar Science Monthly, then conducted by 
his warm friend, the late Prof. EK. L. 


Youmans. During the ten years of its 


precarious, but really brilliant existence, 
Mr. LeSueur was a frequent contributor 
to the Canadian Monthly. Ail of Mr. 


LeSueur’s writing for the press may be 
belong to that 
lism, which is a peculiar and altogether 


said to literary journa 


outcome of this age of en 
newspapers. But for the 
duties of position, 
Mr. LeSueur done more, and 


encouraging 
CVE lopaedic 
laborious his official 
have 
wider fame, if not 
the 
some of the 
and liberal 
the warm 


would 
would have enjoyed a 
popularity. \s it 
hearty commendation of 
foremost scientific 
thinkers of 


is, he has won 
leaders 
the time, and is 
friend of many of them. 

Mr. C. Blackett Robinson is identified 
the ‘Toronto I/II eek, a literary. and 
political paper, which will bear compari- 
son with any of the New York or London 
papers of a similar character, and which 
first of its kind in Canada to at- 
tain a wide popularity and a sound finan- 
cial he best literary thought of 
the Dominion finds its expression in the 
Ileek, which is always open to both sides 
of all questions. 

Everybody interested in history and 
literature in Canada is acquainted with 
the name of Dr. George Stewart, Jr., the 
editor of the Quebec Chronicle, the best 
English paper in the citadel city, and one 


with 


is the 


basis. 


of the ablest edited in the Dominion. 
Mr. Stewart is one of the most indus- 
trious writers in this age of industrious 


writers, and the success he has achieved 
in his profession, and out of it, has been 
entirely due to his energy and persistence 
and great natural gifts. While quite a 
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boy he did the dramatic criticism and 
literary reviewing for the Watchman of 
St. John, besides doing a lot of miscella- 
neous literary work for the Journa/, Te/e- 
graph and Globe, of the same city, the 
Montreal Gazette and the ill-fated Cana- 
dian Illustrated. He founded and edited 
Stewart's Quarterly Magazine, 1867-72, 
which, if it was not a success financially, 
did a great deal to encourage the awak- 
ening feeling for literature and the seri- 
ous study of history in the Dominion. 
He was called to the editorial chair of 
the Canadian Mon¢h/y upon its founding, 
and fulfilled the duties of this position 
successfully for four years, and was then 
invited to edit the Quebec Chronicle, 
which he has made one of the most in- 
teresting and literary journals in the 
province. Mr. Stewart contributes fre- 
quently to the English and American 
magazines, among others the Scottish Re- 
view, the NEw ENGLAND Macazing, the 
Magazine of American History, the New 
York Jndependent, the Dominion Tllus- 
trated and the Toronto Week. The most 
important of his books are “ Evenings in 
the Library,” and “ Canada under the Ad- 
ministration of the Earl of . Dufferin.” 
He has also been a great encyclopedist. 

Coming from an old Scotch family, 
whose antecedents are closely connected 
wéth St. Andrews University, Mr. John A. 
MacPhail inherited all the courage and 
enterprise and persistence which have 
distinguished the Scotch race all the 
world over. He maintained himself by 
journalism while going through McGill 
University in Montreal, where, after eight 
years of hard work, he obtained the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine. He has, however, a natural 
taste for journalism, and belongs essen- 
tially in all his ideas to the new genera- 
tion of writers, who regard journalisin as 
a reputable and dignified profession, and 
not a trade. He began his journalistic 
career, as every man who wishes to be- 
come a thorough journalist must do, as a 
reporter, but he is one of those journa- 
lists who eschew above all things any- 
thing approaching the old Bohemianism, 
which in the past tended so much to 
bring the profession and its professors into 
disrepute in the minds of the community. 


For some time he was connected with 
the Zimes and the 77ibune in New York 
City. He afterwards joined the local 
staff of the Montreal Gazetfe, doing musi- 
cal and dramatic writing, besides a lot 
of special literary and scientific work, 
and then became night editor of the 
paper. ‘This position he threw up to be- 
come commercial editor of the Montreal 
Star. Abandoning editorial work for 
correspondence, which he found gave 
more scope for the individuality of a 
writer, he became resident correspondent 
of the Associated Press in Montreal, and 
also of the Toronto G/ode, the New York 
Times, and a number of other American 
papers. He has contributed a great 
many articles on the Anglo-French ques- 
tion to the American papers in all parts 
of the Union which have attracted con- 
siderable attention ; and in the midst of 
all this work, he has found time to con- 
tribute occasionally to Oud“ng and other 
magazines on subjects of a very different 
character. 

John Anderson Boyd of Montreal, the 
resident correspondent of the Toronto 
Mail, is one of the youngest and most 
widely-known of Canadian journalists. 
He belongs entirely to the new genera- 
tion of journalists—the well-educated 
gentlemen, persistent and enterprising, to 
whom Bohemia is as much an unknown 
territory as it is to the plodding men of 
the law and of commerce. Mr. Boyd is 
a college-bred man, having passed through 
McGill, the leading university ig the 
Dominion. His services have been in 
constant demand, and he has served 
successively on all the leading papers of 
the Dominion. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed Montreal correspondent of the 
Toronto Mail, and has since occepied 
the position with honor to himself and 
advantage to the great paper he repre- 
sents. He has an established reputation 
as a writer on political and educational 
affairs. He is a powerful and convincing 
writer, but while journalism is his first 
love, it is expected that he will before long 
take an active part in political life. 

N. E. Dionne is one of the best-known 
journalists in the city of Quebec, having 
been the chief editor of Za Courrier de 
Canada, with but slight intervals devoted 
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to government service and politics for 
the last twenty years. In 1883 he 
founded the Press Association of the 
Province of Quebec, engineering an act 
of incorporation through the Legislature, 
and has been secretary of it since its 
foundation. Outside of his regular jour- 
nalistic work he has published several 
pamphlets and one large volume. 

Watson Griffin is one of the ultra-con- 
servative writers of the Canadian press. 
Mr. Griffin has contributed from time to 
time to the American magazines articles 
taking the extreme imperial view of the 
situation in Canada. He is one of those 
clever matter-of-fact writers who are 
always in demand, and always useful ; he 
is a painstaking, thoughtful, and reliable 
writer, if lacking in anything, lacking in 
enthusiasm, though not in force. He 
enjoys a considerable reputation through- 
out the Dominion, and is an adept in the 
presentation of statistics and the data of 
blue books, written in good, plain Eng- 
lish. He has had a varied journalistic 
experience, but for some years now he 
has been editor of the weekly Szav. 

Nicholas Flood Davin is by birth an 
Irishman, and he is one of the most bril- 
liant writers and speakers in the Domin- 
ion. He began his journalistic work 
while studying for the Bar in London 
(England), gaining a livelihood by writ- 
ing “leaders’’ for the morning papers. 
Then, because leader writing in London 
is exigent, he taught himself shorthand, 
and went into the Press Gallery of the 
House of Commons as a reporter for the 
Morning Star. He was correspondent 
for the /77sh Times and London Standard 
through the Franco-German War, and 
was present at the battle of Sedan. 
Being wounded and broken in health he 
went to Canada to recover his strength, 
but remained and entered Canadian 
journalism. He was successively an 
editorial writer on the Toronto G/oée and 
Mail, and then in 1883 went to the 
Northwest and founded the Regina Leader. 

T. E. Moberly assumed charge of the 
Week about two years ago, and since 
then he has conducted it with con- 
spicuous ability and steadiness, heartily 
appreciated by all the cultivated people 
of the Dominion. 
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J. T. Hawke, the editor of the Z7ran- 
script of Moncton, N. B., was for a con- 
siderable time on the editoral staff of the 
Toronto Glode, where he was a decided 
success. His is a well-known name in 
Canadian journalism, and he has made 
his paper and himself respected, although 
a political partisan of very great bitter- 
ness. 

Louis Kribs, as ‘“ Henry Pica,” gave 
the Mews its popularity, and made for 
himself a reputation as a humorist, which 
he has taken but little trouble to maintain 
since he became one of the editors of the 
Empire. <A clever journalist, Kribs did 
the best work of his life in his struggle 
to make a success of the ews. 

To W. F. Maclean belongs the credit 
of starting the first one cent morning 
newspaper in Canada, and that at a time 
when there were not more than one or 
two such papers in the whole of the 
United States. It is confessed by jour- 
nalists who are capable of judging that 
the first page of the Toronto [ord con- 
tains the most thoroughly edited, bright 
presentation of the news of the day to be 
found anywhere. Mr. Maclean is not 
only an extraordinarily able and watchful 
editor and preparer of news, but he is 
one of the most versatile editorial para- 
graphers and humorists on the press. 

W. F. Luxton is one of the most im- 
portant journalists in Canada. He began 
the publication of the Wor’wester in 1867, 
and afterwards started the first morning 
newspaper in Winnipeg, Zhe Free Press, 
which has been the steady champion of 
Liberalism, equal rights for all, the provin- 
¢ial autonomy of Manitoba, and of every 
good cause from that day to this. 

A peculiar position is occupied by two 
Canadian journals, and there is nothing 
exactly analogous to it existing to-day, 
nor has there been since the old days 
when Horace Greeley held the attention 
of the country with the 777/une. In the 
province of Ontario the people have been 
accustomed to look to the Géoée, much 
as London looks, or used to look, to the 
7imes; and in the province of Manitoba 
the new civilization of the West is mir- 
rored in the /7ree Press —all Manitoba 
and the Northwest territories is influenced 
by this one great paper. In importance 
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and the Globe and Free Press 
have always been up to very recent times 
the most significant papers in the Domin 
ion. ‘There is perhaps no other paper 


in America to-day regarded in the same 


pe ywer 


peculiar manner. The G/oée is still said 
to be the Canadian Scot’s Bible. 

Among the older generation of jour 
nalists whose names must not be for 


gotten are Kk. Gough Penny, the origina 
tor and first owner of the Montreal // 
Under Mr. 


paper had a circulation 


valid. 

the 
so reputable and 
important, although limited, that it 
ranked as one of the 


Penny’s management, 


was 


first journals in the 


Dominion. ‘The //erad/ is not a very 
important paper at this day, and has not 
been for some considerable time. Mr. 
Penny exercised by his serious discussion 
of politics a great influence on the affairs 
of the country, and he only retired from 


active work to become a member of the 


Senate. John Elder of the St. John Zed 
graph occupied a position in the prov 
ince of New Brunswick comparable to 
that which Mr. Penny held in Lower 


Canada, George Brown in Upper Canada, 
and Luxton in Manitoba. 
during the whole of his editorial career 
was supported by the most able jour- 
nalists that could be employed in the 
country. The old staff of the Glod 
included the Hon. Wm. McDougall, one 
of the first debaters in the Canadian 
Parliament, and one of the 
Confederation ; the Rev. William Inglis, 
a very powerful writer ; Mr. Alvan Pardoe, 
the managing editor, and cleverest writer 
on the staff, after the 
Gordon Brown, for some years, angl 
J. Dymond, an English journalist of con- 
siderable ability. Colonel Wiley for years 
exercised a very powerful influence by 
his clear logical writing in the Brockville 
The Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, 
the present Minister of Customs, was for 
many the editor of the Belleville 
Intelligencer, and made it one of the most 
important papers in the Province of 
Ontario. ‘T. Gardner of the Hemilton 
Times is one of the most forcible writers 
in the country. Henry Blackburn made 
the London ree Press influential and 
prosperous. J.C. Patterson a few years 
ago was a conspicuous journalist. For 


Gordon Brown 


Recorder. 


years 


fathers of 


resignation of 
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some 


Maiti, 


with great ability and 


time he owned the Toronto 


and conducted it 


great bitterness. 
Among French Canadian 
nalists, of whom much might be 


the jour 
aid did 
space permit, are Joseph Tassé, the editor 
of La Minerve, the most prominent Con 


servative journal of Montreal; Fabian 
Vanasse, the editor of Ze A/onde, and 
I, X. A. Trudel, the editor of 7’ Avendara; 
Ernest Pacaud and E. L. Barthe of 
fl Electeur; Kugene Rouillard of 7’ Hvene 
ment; Faucher de St. Maurice of Ze 


Cunadien who is favorably known as a 
literateur, as well as a journalist; and L. 


P. Pelletier of Za Justice. 
Mr. W. Philip Robinson will be remem- 


bered as one of the first editors of the 
Toronto IlVeek. He is an old. experi 
enced journalist. He was 


into the craft, his father being a 
cashire journalist, and he having 
apprenticed to father upon coming 
hot After two years hard 
service in Fleet Street, and two or three 
more out of London, Mr. Robinson left 
England and settled in Canada. He 
became associated with John T. Hawke in 
the publication of the Hamilton Z7z4zmne, 
since defunct, and he did everything 
possible to keep it out of the grave. 
While in Hamilton he received an in- 
vitation to go to Toronto and assist in 
the editorship of the Ileek, which was 
then floundering under the control of Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts—an able man, 
but not a good editor. Mr. Roberts re 
signed the editorship in a few months 
and Mr. Robinson him. In 
the face of great discouragement he 
managed to put the paper on a self-sup 
porting basis, and it made considerable 
progress for two years, when Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who had been interested in the 
enterprise, went out of it. Then Mr. 
Robinson resigned and started a Canadian 
Zit Bits, which ended disastrously. He 
afterwards published a paper in the inte- 
rests of the iron industries, which is now 
a valuable property. After some further 
experience in Canadian journalism, Mr. 
Robinson sought a more profitable field 
in this country. He has been for the 
last three years the manager of ‘Tillotson’s 
Newspaper Syndicate, and is also a part- 
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ner in the John A. Taylor Publishing 
Company of New York. 

Thomas P. Gorman, the editor of the 
Ottawa Free Press, is the most forcible 
journalistic writer in the capital. His 
editorials are more independent in tone 
than one usually expects to find in a 
party paper, and he is widely respected 
as a hard hitter upon occasion. He is 
the correspondent of the London (Eng.) 
Zimes, and his despatches during the 
recent corruption scandals at Ottawa 
created considerable attention in London. 
In addition to his journalistic work, Mr. 
Gorman is an occasional contributor to 
the magazines, and among others has 
written for the Avena and the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

Christopher W. Bunting has for several 
years past been prominently before the 
public as the editor-in-chief of the 
Toronto War? He does not write very 
often for the columns of his paper, but he 
directs its political policy, and as a poli- 
tical prophet his features have been made 
fimiliar in the pages of G77p to every- 
body in Canada. Mr. Bunting was in 
Parliament as a Conservative member 
before the JZa7/ seceded from the Sir 
John Macdonald government, and_ his 
social and political influence is consider- 
able. He personally superintends all the 
details of the editorial department, and 
like Charles A. Dana, often waits until 
late at night to read the proofs of a re- 
porter’s story. He is a very kindly man 
and is generally liked by the e/achés of 
the paper. 

The name of John V. Ellis is a very 
familiar one in Canada, and it is better 
known in the United States than those of 
many of his confréres, for the reason that 
Mr. Ellis has declared himself in favor of 
annexation, and asa member of the House 
of Commons, popular rumor has it, he 
was once threatened with arraignment at 
the bar of the house in consequence. 
Mr. Ellis is one of the most popular and 
unpopular men in the Dominion. He 
enjoys the distinction of being a most lov- 
able man, and of being well hated. He 
has been in journalism all his life, having 
risen from the case to the editorship of 
the St. John Géoée. For some years he 


represented St. John in Parliament, being 


elected in the Liberal interest, and he 
won the respect of his friends and oppo- 
nents by his unflinching devotion to his 
principles. He was also for some time 
postmaster of St. John. 

The editor-in-chief of the Montreal 
Star, the leading evening paper in 
eastern Canada, ostensibly Independent 
and really Conservative is Henry 
Dalby. Mr. Dalby has been connected 
with the S7av since it was started in a 
humble way, some twenty years ago, and 
he has risen from the local staff, through 
the various grades, to his present posi 
tion. Mr. Dalby has the immediate con 
trol of the whole editorial corps, besides 
writing a great deal for the columns of his 
paper. 

One of the ablest political writers in 
Canada is Prof. J. EK. Wells, M.A., who 
for some years has been the principal 
editorial contributor of the I/leck. He 
was on the staff of the ‘Toronto G/oée under 
the editorship of Mr. Gordon Brown, and 
for the last seven years he has been oc 
cupied with journalistic work and litera 
ture. He is the editor of the “ducatonal 


Journal, and the Canadian Baptist. 


The Rev. George Simpson, has been 
from his earliest years more or less in- 
timately connected with journalism. He 
is editor of the Canada Presbyterian, and 
contributes to the /leek and the Chicago 
Interior. 

Israel Tarte, the editor of Ze Canadien, 
is one of the most brilliant and tren- 
chant writers in Quebec or in the Domin- 
ion. He is very clever and unsparing, 
and is always before the public in some 
bitter journalistic war. It was largely due 
to his efforts that the pec ulations of cer 
tain ministers and their tools were ex 
posed during the session of 1890-91. 

John McEwan, the present managing 
editor of the Toronto lVor/d, has had a 
wide experience, and is a good, all-round 
newspaper man. 

Mr. R. L. Richardson, an old Parlia- 
mentary correspondent and a_ clever 
humorous writer, who has had a wide ex- 
perience in journalism in the East and 
West, is the editor-in-chief of the 777dune 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba. The 777bune 
was started two years ago by Mr. Richard- 
son and some other young journalists as 
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an experiment in independent journalism. 
It is now an established success. 

The late William Manley Nicholson 
was for thirty-five years one of the most 
prominent newspaper writers in the Prov- 
ine of Ontario. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
magazine article to do justice to the 
members of such a large and influential 
class as the journalists of any country, 
and the writer does not desire to make 
any invidious distinction either in the 
selection of the names presented here or 
in the order in which they appear. Very 
little attempt has, therefore, been made at 
classification according to the importance 
of the writers discussed, and any claim to 
infallibility which may be imputed to the 
writer is now dismissed in anticipation. 
The list of those treated could be ex 
tended to a much greater length, but I 
am compelled to content myself with 
little more than an enumeration of the 
names of many who are already prom- 
inent in Canadian journalism, or are 
rapidly coming into prominence. ‘There 
are some, however, who in justice must 
be mentioned. D. J. Beaton of the 
Manitoba Free Press is one, of the most 
alert intellects of the great and growing 
commonwealth of the West. John Allis- 
ter Currie is well-known as a clever jour- 
nalist in Toronto, and his ccrrespondence 
for English and American journals has 
won for him a secure position in his pro 
fession. He is a terse, vigorous writer, 
and is also known as a contributor to the 
Week and other literary journals. A 
volume of his fugitive and other verse 
will be published in the spring of 1892. 
Thomas A. Gregg, the managing editor 
of the Toronto vening News, one of the 
most influential organs of Liberal-Con- 
servatism in Ontario, was born in Toronto, 
and has been all his life identified with 
the press of that city. He was appointed 
to his present position three years ago, 
and has gathered about him a staff of 
young men who are among the brightest 
in the Dominion. Walter C. Nichol of 
the Hamilton Z7mes is a witty editorial 
writer, and is writing much good verse 
and a number of short stories for Cana- 
dian and American weeklies. D. A. Mc- 
Kellar’s dramatic criticisms in Saturday 
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Night made that paper an authority on 
dramatic matters; but his pen-and-ink 
sketches promise to open a wider career 
for him in art than he would have 
obtained in journalism. Henry Lawson, 
the veteran editor of the Victoria Colonist, 
is one of the best writers of pure English 
in the Dominion. William Humphreys 
of the Montreal S7a7, and H. M. Rus- 
sell of the JAZaz/, and John Lewis, the 
quietly humorous writer of the Toronto 
Globe, are all doing good, conscientious 
work. Edwin R. Parkhurst does excellent 
musical and dramatic work on the JZaz/. 
He is reckoned one of the best musical 
critics in America, and has written one or 
two musical works, that have received the 
highest commendation. A. F. Wallis, the 
political editor of the same journal, is a 
very forceful and earnest writer. He 
probably has the Jeading facts of Parlia- 
mentary history more at his finger’s end 
than any other journalist in Canada, for 
he has served in the Press Gallery at 
Ottawa since Confederation. Henry 
Horace Wiltshire better known as the 
Flaneur, is a pleasant, gossipy writer on 
light topics. He has a long and varied 
record. At the mature age of 15 he be- 
gan to write political articles for the Po- 
ple’s Paper of the late Ernest Jones, the 
English Chartist leader. Afterwards he 
wrote for John Bright’s paper the A/orn- 
ings Star, contributed occasionally to 
Tait’s Magazine and a good deal to the 
Cosmopolitan Review. For a couple of 
years he helped to edit the organ of the 
English Ballot Society Zhe Elector and 
wrote at one time much for Zéoyva’s Weekly 
Newspaper, Isaac Pitman’s Co-operator 
(of Manchester), the London Reformer, 
Mr. Holyoake’s Aeasoner, and innumer- 
able journals of an “ advanced”’ tendency. 
He is commercial editor of Zhe AZai/, as 
well as the originator of Zhe Flaneur, 
which he has written sick or well, for five 
years without a break. He wrote a good 
deal for theatical papers in London twenty 
years ago, and has written in the course 
of twenty years many hundreds of theat- 
rical criticisms. John Robson Cameron 
is one of the many successful journalists 
who have graduated from the “case.” 
He was one of the early writers on the 
Manitoba /7ee Press during the boom 
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days, and has had a varied experience in 
the States ; but he is best-known through 
his long connection with the Sfectavor of 
Hamilton. Arnott J. Magurn is another 
of the younger men, who has attracted 
considerable attention in journalistic cir- 
cles. He is now the regular correspond- 
ent of the Toronto Géoée and various 
American journals at the capital. John 
R. Robinson, editor of the Toronto Zeée- 
gram, is an alert and bright young man, 
who has the reputation of being a very 
incisive and sarcastic writer. Philip D. 
Ross of the Zvening Journal, and James 
Johnson of the Cr#zen of Ottawa are good 
political writers, though strictly partisan. 
William J. Healy, the J/a7/ correspond- 
ent at Ottawa, became well known through 
his clever pen portraits and sketches of 
parliamentary life while in the gallery for 
the Toronto Ze/egram. George Ham, 


now of Winnipeg, is one of the best 
known journalists in Canada. 
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RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


By Albert G. Evans. 


STUDY of the 
Randolph - slaves, 
detailing their 
migration from 
their Virginia home 
to lands in Ohio,— 
has a special in- 
terest at present, 
as survivors of the 
band are putting 
forth efforts to secure the adjustment of a 
long neglected wrong. 

John Randolph, though an eccentric 
genius, was an illustrious statesman, and 
a man gifted with a noble mind and a 
humane heart. He was, without any 
fault of his own, involved in the em- 
barrassments and legal relations of sla- 
very. A strange combination of oppo- 
site natures was always visible in him; 
as his father before him had sold slaves 
to supply the cause of freedom with 
power, so the son was both aristocrat 
and democrat. Hatred of slavery was a 
part both of his Virginian and English 
education. During his long service in 
both branches of the national legislature, 
he maintained a stand of vigorous opposi- 
tion to all measures looking to the ad- 
vanoement and perpetuation of slavery. 
As early as 1799, he manifested Jacobin 
ideas on the subject, and when, in 1803, 
Indiana presented a memorial for permis- 
sion to introduce slaves into the territory 
in spite of the Ordinance of 1787, as one 
of a committee on such business he re- 
ported against it, pronouncing it “ cal- 
culated to retard the happiness and pros- 
perity of the northwestern country.” 

In the Congress of 1819-20, he op- 
posed the Missouri Compromise, stigma- 
tizing the northern members, by whose co- 
operation it was carried, as “ dough- 
faces.”” In a letter to William Gibbons 
about this time, he says: ‘With un- 
feigned respect and regard, and as sin- 
cere a deprecation of the extension of 
slavery and its horrors as any other man, 
be he who he may,” etc. In the course 





of a speech in Congress, he said: “ Sir, 
I envy neither the head nor the heart of 
that man from the North, who rises here 
to defend slavery on principle.” He 
helped to develop a distinctive anti-slavery 
party, and he wrote a will liberating his 
slaves, on the ground that they were 
equally entitled to freedom with himself. 
Only the legal restrictions on emancipa- 
tion, and the injustice to his creditors 
that would be involved, prevented the 
emancipation of his slaves before his 
death. 

In his will drawn in 1819, fourteen 
years before his death, he says : 

“TI give to my slaves their freedom, to which 
my conscience tells me they are justly entitled. 
It has been a matter of the deepest regret to me 
that the circumstances under which I inherited 
them, and the obstacles thrown in the way by the 
laws of the land, have prevented my emancipating 
them in my lifetime, which it is my full intention 
to do in case I can accomplish it.” 


After thus providing for their manu- 
mission, he continues : 

“ All the rest and residue of my estate (with 
the exceptions hereafter made), whether real or 
yersonal, I bequeath to Wm. Leigh, Esquire, of 
pers 1 gh, Esq 
Halifax, attorney-at-law, to the Rev. Wm. Meade 
of Frederick, and to Francis Scott Key, Esqr., of 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, in trust for the 
following uses and purposes, viz. : 

“st. To provide one or more tracts of land in 
any of the states or territories, not exceeding four 
thousand acres, nor less than two thousand acres, 
to be partitioned and apportioned by them in such 
manner as to them may seem best among the 
said slaves. 

“2nd. To pay the expenses of their removal, and 
of furnishing them with the necessary cabins, 
clothing, and utensils.” 

A codicil, appended in 1826, says: 
“I do hereby confirm the bequests to or 
for the benefit of each and every one of my 
slaves, whether by name or otherwise.” 

“‘ Finally,” as related by 6ne who stood 
near, “in his dying hour he gathered 
witnesses around him, and when the 
spirit was trembling to escape from the 
frail tenement that bound it, summoned 
all his energies in one last moment, and 
confirmed in the most solemn form before 
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God and those witnesses all the disposi- 
tions he had made in his will in regard to 
his slaves.”’ 

No mean policy, no pretentious phil- 
anthropy, no cheap charity, but the 
strongest consideration of duty prompted 
Randolph to free his “people” from 
thraldom. He believed in the word of 
the ancient political philosopher, who 
said, ‘‘ Mankind has no title to demand 
service in spite of the unwillingness of 
the ones who serve ;’’ and he contended 
that those who were not against slavery 
were for it. 

He had a morbid sensibility on the 
subject of his family and his property. 
He belonged to one of the oldest, most 
numerous, and wealthiest families of Vir- 
ginia ; he cherished the family pride, and 
valued hereditary fortune far beyond its 
pecuniary worth. A money-loving or a 
money-getting spirit constituted no part 
of his character. His feelings on the 
subject of slavery were purely English ; 
the proud yet accomplished and muni- 
ficent baron of some time-honored castle, 
with its thousand acres, and its villages 
of grateful and happy tenants handed 
down from sire to son, with all the asso- 
ciations of pride and affection clustering 
around its walls and its forests, con- 
stituted his ideal of the gentleman, and 
to the consummation of his ideal he de- 
voted much time, both in adding im- 
provements to his estate and in engender- 
ing in the hearts of his “ people” a 
respect for their master and a satisfaction 
with their condition as long as it of neces- 
sity existed. 

He did not attempt to cajole his 
slaves into the belief that they were a 
freer and happier people on the bond- 
man’s soil than they would be if subsisting 
on the fruits of their voluntary labor in a 
far off region. He believed that 
“Tgnorance is the curse of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 

heaven.” 

He did not traduce his slaves by the 
epithet of “ nigger” ; with him they went 
by the name of “my people” or “my 
children.”” As he went among them it 
was his wont to address individuals by 
name, and frequently shake hands with 
them. 
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Stringent laws forbade giving instruc- 
tion to black persons in bondage by 
means of schools or books, but at even- 
tide, when the hands had come in from 
toil, it was the habit of the kind master 
to go occasionally among them, and 
present to them in simple words the prin- 
ciples of right thinking and living. ‘To 
this day survivors of those who knew him 
speak in most appreciative terms of his 
indulgence. 

Let us roam once more over the old 
plantation of nearly seven thousand acres. 
Roanoke, as the place was called, lay 
along the Staunton River near its con- 
fluence with the Roanoke. 

“A boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit 
Might never reach me more,” — 
as Randolph himself exclaimed, when he 
retired from his first long period of 
public service to the quiet of home. 

The plantation was divided into vari- 
ous sections known as quarters. The 
Middle Quarter occupied a beautiful ex- 
tent of picturesque country, comprising 
eighteen hundred acres. On one side, 
far down at the terminus of a long slope, 
an extensive forest tract began and formed 
a green wall to break ravaging winds. 
On the other side lay the J] ower Quzrter, 
showing a broad expanse of {fertile bot- 
tom land. In this quarter were Iccaied 
the great barns, the enormous grain- 
cribs, and the extensive stock-yards. 
Here, too, the cabins of the negroes were 
aligned in long rows, like the huts of an 
African village. Huntley Quarter was 
separated from the main plantation by 
Carrington Place, a neighbor’s posses- 
sion. The residue of the tract reposed 
along the river. 

On a commanding eminence in the 
midst of this extensive scene, the old 
mansion house reared its ample propor- 
tions, and with its offices and spreading 
wings was not an unworthy representative 
of the baronial style for which the owner 
cherished such regard. 


“The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall, 
And the baron’s retainers were blithe and gay, 
Keeping perpetual holiday.” 


The serpentine paths, the broad 
avenues and smooth gravel, the mounds, 
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the green turf, and the shrubbery of the 
extended pleasure-grounds evidenced the 
pride which was taken in the pursuit of 
that most fascinating and never-ending 
task of creating a model home. Here 
the host dispensed a hospitality which 
more than a half century of subdivision, 
exhaustion, and decay has not entirely 
effaced from the memory of his impover- 
ished descendants and servitors. 

As appurtenances, several hundred 
slaves belonged to this estate. The 
kindest of masters, the most considerate 
treatment, ample provision for their 
wants, and the assured hope of freedom, 
elevated their condition above the usual 
lot of serfs. Some of the old “aunties,” 
in looking back and recounting the scenes 
of these days, have assured me that it 
séemed like a dream, a dream that brought 
tears to their eyes. 

When a slave of the plantation fell 
sick, he was humanely cared for, and 
allowed to rest from his labors. Every 
family was apportioned a plot of ground 
for private use, on which it planted a 
garden, reared chickens, ducks, turkeys 
and, perhaps, a shote or two. A _ peck 
and a half of meal was furnished each 
person every Sunday morning for his use 
during the week. Exemption from the 
cruelty of “ blood-letting ” created in the 
hearts of the slaves a feeling of trust and 
comfort, which was cultivated by the 
educational methods of Randolph, who 
more than once averred that distrust was 
a sin which he could not easily forgive. 

But one day word came that, after long 
suffering from mental and physical de- 
rangements, the kind master had died 
and would be brought home to Roanoke 
for burial. With tearful eyes his “ peo- 
ple” stood around, and saw him interred 
beneath the sod of the front lawn, be- 
tween two ancestral oaks. 


Scenes changed. Different methods 
obtained. Old favorites were bluffed and 
snubbed. ‘The whole force was _ hard 


driven by new masters, — and the blessed 
promise of freedom alone tempered the 
sufferings of the hitherto fostered “ chil- 
dren.” 

Randolph had expressed it as his wish 
that, if he died in the spring, his slaves 
should be liberated in the fall; if he died 
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in the fall, the change was to be accom- 
plished in the succeeding spring. But 
dissensions arose. His __half-brothers, 
Henry and Belvy Tucker, took exception 
to this wholesale deliverance of valuable 
property, and attempted to break the will 
wherein such ample and explicit provi- 
sions were made for the execution of a 
long-cherished desire. 

The slaves were doomed to unwonted 


hardships during a period occupying 
above thirteen years. For this long time 
testamentary charities were defeated. 


Sut, finally, justice triumphed, and the 
slaves were ordered to proceed to Mays- 
ville Court-house and receive their certi- 
ficates of freedom. Oh, the rejoicing of 
hearts made glad! In accordance with 
the spirit which Randolph’s influence had 
wrought, they returned thanks to the God 
whom they had been taught to reverence, 
in a grand praise meeting ; and now that 
freedom was theirs, they suffered a re- 
maining residence of two months, under 
the hard hands of overseers, with pa- 
tience. 

Every day saw the settled portions of 
the Lower Quarter alive with the bustle 
and stir of preparation. ‘The great wains 
were put in readiness; provisions were 
packed therein in prodigious quantities ; 
clothing was formed into bales; harness 
was repaired and adjusted. 

On the eve of the exodus, all the peo- 
ple assembled at the great mansion in 
the Middle Quarter, to pass the night. 
The long halls of the building were strewn 
with pallets, on which the happy “ peo- 
ple’’ reposed; and, during the long 
watches of the night the silence was 
often broken by subdued and gleeful 
whisperings. At the first sign of dawn 
on the following morning, the sonorous 
voice of ‘Tom Cardwell sounded, and the 
emigrating band, aroused from slumber, 
was soon busy in making final prepara- 
tions for departure from the old home. 
Farewells were interchanged between 
those going and those remaining. A sol- 
emn procession moved past the solitary 
grave of Randolph, and last tears were 
dropped to his memory. © The train of 
sixteen wagons drew up in line. ‘The 
children were stowed away among the 
various bundles of baggage. ‘The adults 
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were formed into line on either side of 
the wagons, and at the word of command 
from ‘Tom Cardwell, the veteran slave- 
driver, who superintended the voyage 
north, the cavalcade quickened into mo- 
tion, and passed, a picturesque party, 
down the road. As the last of the band 
emerged from the shadow of the gate- 
way, their voices, led by the clarion tones 
of old Aunt Jemimy, rang out with, 

“Stand back, Satan, an’ let me come by; 

Stand back, Satan, an’ let me come by; 
Then I'll shout glory, glory! 
You whipped ole Sal, an’ you'll whip her again; 
Stand back, Satan, an’ let me come by; 
Then I'll shout glory, glory, hallelujah ! ” 
To the whites, this exodus of faithful 
servants rejoicing in freedom was an af- 
fecting sight, and many wept at the scene ; 
but in the breasts of the emancipated 
blacks rang a joy unspeakable, and we 
can conceive of their hearts responding 
to the hallelujah melody : 

“ Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea — 
Jehovah hath triumphed — his people are free.” 
On June 10, 1846, the band left the 

old estate and began the journey over 

the mountains. ‘The wagons resembled 
the “prairie schooner,” though scarcely 
as commodious, and were drawn by teams 
of four horses each, with the exception 
of the “ general wagon,” whose extra size 
and weight required the addition of 
another team of two. ‘The travelling to 
Charleston, West Virginia, was accom- 
plished at the rate of forty miles a day, 
little occurring to vary the monotony of 
jogging over rough roads. A few inci- 
dents, however, impressed themselves up- 
on the minds of the credulous travellers. 
Unhitching one day for the noon rest, 

they found upon a grassy plateau, in a 

wild section, some relics of former occu- 

pancy that seemed to indicate that the 
spot had been the scene of a tragedy. 

There were two “foundations,” a few 

rods apart. In the lingo of frontiersmen, 

a “foundation”? meant four logs laid 

across each other so as to form a square, 

and was a legal notification of intent to 
build a cabin and take up aclaim. The 
two foundations so near together were 
evidences of a dispute about the title to 
the little strip of land on which the oc- 
cupants evidently expected to settle. 
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Within one of the log quadrangles were 
found bloody clothing, almost worn away, 
a rusty axe, a camp kettle and a coffee- 
pot, a knife and numerous other articles. 
The excitable imaginations of the negroes 
speedily constructed from these materials 
a story of murder. Many completely 
lost their appetites for the time, and 
moved cautiously about, conversing in 
whispers. The effects of the mystery 
gradually wore off during the afternoon, 
and at dark it was a relief to all to lariat 
the horses, pitch the tents, and kindle 
the camp fires in a grassy glade fringed 
with a thicket of wild rose bushes. 

The cooks were legion—old “aun- 


ties’ with gray hairs and an air of bus- 
tling importance; among them were 


Aunt Hannah, aged one hundred years, 
Aunt Nancy, and Aunt Dinah Young. 
Of mornings, these old culinary queens 
were often preparing breakfast by the 
light of the fires long before the first 
glimmer of dawn; and as early as three 
o’clock, a long-drawn shout would bring 
all the sleepers to their feet in an instant. 
As they advanced, the route led them 
past Hawk’s Nest, one of the landmarks 
of West Virginia. The mountain rises a 
considerable distance perpendicularly 
above the river channel, then bulges out 
in a manner suggestive of a pendent 
bird’s nest. This rock is one of the 
points of interest to-day along the pic- 
turesque line of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroad. The fantastic shapes re- 
flected in the mirror of waters below the 
nest struck terror to the hearts of the 
children, no less than the towering cliff. 
The happy-go-lucky natures of the 
wagoners, together with their disregard 
of each others’ rights, brought them into 
frequent collision, much to the delight of 
the negroes, who derived as much amuse- 
ment from the fistic encounters as the 
Spaniards do from bull-fights. Among 
the wagoners were two brothers, Dave 
and Sam Harvey, who were inveterate 
quarrellers. On one occasion, Dave be- 
came angry at his brother over some in- 
dignity, and enlisting the help of Tom 
Cousin, another teamster, he watched his 
chance for revenge. It came at dark 
that night, when Sam left his wagon un- 
attended for a short time. The two 
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avengers unloaded all his cargo and piled 
it by the roadside. 

One day, upon crossing Black River, 
so called because of the inky hue of its 
waters, the unsophisticated travellers were 
induced to believe that a miracle had 
been wrought in changing the color of 
the waters, which presaged a dire cala- 
mity. 

On the eighteenth of June the band 
reached Charleston. Here the steamer 
Ohio awaited them, but proving to be 
too small, the steamer O/d Kentucky was 
substituted for it. As the boat took its 
way down the Kanawha and up the Ohio, 
toward Cincinnati, iaden with its dusky 
burden of nearly four hundred persons, 
it presented an animated spectacle. Over 
all waved proudly the banner of the free. 
The Ohio was at low water mark, and 
during the voyage the steamer grounded 
upon a sand-bar. Immediately the ex- 
citable passengers were filled with con- 
sternation, and giving themselves up for 
lost, prayed to go straight to heaven. 
They were safely unloaded in skiffs, and 
conveyed to the Kentucky shore to await 
the floating of the steamer. When all 
was well once more, and they were aboard 
unharmed, they were full of song, and 
with all their fervor struck up: 


“Seek him, seek him, seek him truly, 
My Lord, I feel like I’m new-born again; 
I’ve got free-grace, ’deemin’ Lord, 
I’m new-born again. 
Glory, glory, free at last; 
I’m new-born again! 
We’ve been a long time talkin’ "bout trials here 
below, 
I’m new-born again!” 


Then as a single voice continued, 


“ We’ve been a long time talkin’ ’bout trials here 
below,” 


the entire band joined in, 
“T clare to God, I ’clare to God, I’m new-born 
again; 
Pray hard, pray hard, pray hard, mourners, 
I feel like I’m new-born again.” 


At Cincinnati, they were transferred 
from the river steamer to three canal 
boats, and by easy stages began the prog- 
ress up the “ Miami and Erie” toward 
the prospective homes, which the execu- 
tors of Randolph’s estate had already 
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purchased in Mercer County, about one 
hundred miles north of Cincinnati. 

The manceuvring required to effect 
passage through the first of the many 
locks of the canal greatly puzzled the 
travellers. They maintained a breath- 
less and awestruck silence while the 
boat slowly sank, and when it rose again 
manifested a belief that some supernal 
power had _ grasped invisible _ strings 
attached to their craft, and was raising 
them up and up, they knew not where. 

As they came into rural regions, im- 
mense fields of wheat and corn, stretch- 
ing away on every side as far as the eye 
could reach, alternated with green pas- 
tures in which the groups of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine fed. ‘The rugged scenery 
of the mountain way, and the high bluffs 
along the river were replaced in the land- 
scape by the low round hills, not much 
elevated above the rest of the land, with 
long gentle slopes and wide valleys be- 
tween, which make the country of Ohio 
beautiful. Fields of flax and tobacco 
took the people back in memory to fami- 
liar scenes in Virginia, but did not dam- 
pen their zeal for the new life which they 
were about to enter upon. 

At every town and hamlet along the 
way, crowds of people assembled to 
gratify their curiosity about the appear- 
ance of a band of real live plantation 
negroes. ‘Those who remember seeing 
them, testify to their hilarious joyousness. 
When near their destination, as if in- 
spired by the prosperous aspect of the 
country, and the sight of liberty beckon- 
ing still onward, they again lifted their 
voices in song: 

** Any more, any more, 
I’ll never turn back any more; 
When I get there on yonder hill, 
I’!l never turn back any more.” 

On the 4th of July, the boats were 
drawn up along the dock at Bremen. 
The long journey was seemingly ended 
and, strangers in a strange land, the 
emancipated “children”? were prepared 
to enter upon modes of life eminently 
different from those which prevailed on 
the old plantation, not realizing that the 
jubilant feeling manifested in the spirit of 
the last song was soon to be rudely dis- 
pelled by impending misfortunes. 








RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


At this time significant ripples in the 
great agitation of the slavery question 
had appeared on the surface of society. 
Many who were in sympathy with the 
cause of the slaves were decidedly averse 
to association with them. While such 
persons would have been ready to fight 
for their liberation, they would not have 
cherished them when freed. ‘The in- 
habitants of the section to which the Ran- 
dolph family emigrated were of this class. 

The intelligence of the approach of a 
band of liberated slaves from the planta- 
tion of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
coming for the purpose of settlement, 
preceded their arrival at Bremen, and the 
inhabitants, captained by a man named 
John Young, were ready to give a recep- 
tion anything but reassuring to the 
negroes. As they disembarked, the 
whites surrounded them with an armed 
guard, and thus conducted them under 
surveillance to the dry basin of a pond 
used at times for soaking flax before 
breaking it. From William Stewart, an 
old colored man, a resident of the parts 
referred to, and from a few of the older 
members of the “ family,” yet living, we 
glean the facts concerning the treatment 
of the negroes by the German whites. 

Reason proved of little avail with the 
obdurate Germans, who were fixed in 
their determination that this colony 
should not settle among them. Not only 
did they maltreat the new arrivals, — 
menace them with clubs, kick and cuff 
them, — but, stirred to anger by their 
coming, manifested an active hostility 
toward colored residents who had dwelt 
in their midst for years. ‘The man Young 
was zealous in circulating remonstrances 
throughout the region, and_ thereby 
became the ringleader in the persecution. 
Cabins of negroes were torn down and 
set on fire; tools and implements were 
destroyed ; lives were threatened; and 
many, filled with fear, sold or abandoned 
their farms and moved into more friendly 
communities. But Stewart’s was one of 
the brave spirits. He heroically breasted 
all storms, and because of his courage 
came to be feared by Young and his 
accomplices. 

One day, intimations were made to the 
negroes that the cabin of one of their 
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number would be demolished that night 
by Young and his men. In order to pre- 
vent this, the owner, Butler Enyeart, 
secreted himself in his well, taking with 
him three guns, with the intention of 
firing several shots as indications of a 
considerable opposition party. When 
the gang began work, he fired one shot. 
“Fire again,” yelled Young. Bang! 
bang ! went the second and third guns in 
quick succession. ‘The ruse was effec- 
tive, and as the marauders retreated, 
Young whispered to his pals, “ By G—, 
that’s Stewart.”’ 

The Randolphs were quartered for 
three days under the hot sun by day and 
in the dampness by night. The agents 
in charge were careful to prevent trouble 
by refraining from any active opposition 
to this treatment, for the minds of the 
Germans were in such a state of irrita- 
tion that an open warfare might easily 
have been precipitated. Believing it 
better to sacrifice the property than the 
lives of their charges, the agents con- 
cluded at last to abandon the attempt to 
plant the colony on the land which they 
had purchased. Since this land had been 
purchased from the government, and 
no buyers could be found in the region, 
it was simply left, without realizing any 
return whatever of the purchase money. 
It was thus for a time unclaimed land, 
until illegally incorporated by the Ger- 
mans into their farms. 

Sorrowfully, the discouraged “ chil- 
dren” re-embarked, and began to retrace 
their way, that they might find homes in 
other localities. Some were placed 
among the farmers at Sidney. At this 
place, “Old man” Quashee, who had 
been a body-slave of the “old marster,” 
died. Strangers buried him by the side 
of the river, and “no man knoweth his 
sepulchre unto this day.” ‘The rest con- 
tinued the retreat to Piqua, where a con- 
siderable number landed and encamped 
on the site of the present council-house. 
In this town the writer recently visited 
Nero Randolph, who was a house-boy in 
the mansion of his master. He and his 
wife came North together, and both still 
live, in a comfortable home of their own 
creation. The remainder of the band 
went back still further, and landed at 
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Troy, where are still to be found a con- 
siderable number. Among others, Aunt 
Sallie Jones and Aunt Chloe Williams, to 
whom we are indebted for the snatches 
of plantation songs, which they sang for us 
in true old style, with all the accompanying 
grotesque motions of the head and body, 
which contribute so much to the effect. 
To-day, wherever found, the Randolph 
people are noticeable among their neigh- 
bors of the same race for their sobriety, 
industry, and thrift. ‘Ten years ago they 
began an investigation of their claims to 
the lands which they were driven from in 
1846, with a view to recovering damages 
to the amount of the present value of 
the lands; but, suspecting dishonest in- 
tent on the part of the counsel which 
they had employed, they abandoned the 
case. Recently, they have resumed the 
investigation, and seem determined to 
push it to a conclusion. They are greatly 
hampered, however, by lack of funds and 
business tact. About two hundred per- 
sons remain (including heirs), who hold 
a legal claim to the property which their 
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Rec- 
ords in the archives of Mercer County 
show about twenty-five hundred acres of 
land to have been deeded to them from 
the government, in the name of Judge 
Leigh, the only one of the executors of 
Randolph’s estate who came with them 


master’s money bought for them. 


to Ohio. All transfers of the property 
have been made without clear titles, so 
that the present owners live in fear of 
being compelled to give up their farms to 
the negroes who have the first and only 
claim to them. By virtue of the general 
improvement of the country, these lands 
have an accrued value of upwards of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

A fraud perpetrated at such variance 
with Christian ethics and the civilization 
of the age calls for an equitable adjust- 
ment, even at this late day. Let us hope 
that time, the righter of every wrong, 
with the aid of philanthropy, will ripen 
events for the desired consummation of 
the labors and the fulfilment of the cher- 
ished hopes of the survivors of “the 
Randolph People.” 


PHYLLIS. 


By Henry Cleveland Wood. 


OW fair the day that Phyllis came, 
What matter if the chill winds blew 
The wan snow-blossoms through the air, 
And whistled in the branches bare ? 
What matter if the skies were gray, 
And singing birds had gone away ? 
I heeded not, my fond heart knew 
Her rosy cheeks were all aflame 


For love of me, 





the day all through 


Was fair, — the day that Phyllis came. 


How drear the day that Phyllis went ; 
What matter if the sun shone bright? 
What matter if the odorous breeze 
Stole softly through the budding trees? 
What matter if the skies were blue? 
I heeded not, my poor heart knew 
That it had lost its sole delight 
On which its richest love was spent ; 
Her cheeks and lips were marble white ; 
Oh, woe the day that Phyllis went ! 
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By Charles Lewis Slattery. 


HREE hundred years ago the valley 
of the Androscoggin River was the 
home of the Anasagunticook In- 

dians. The Pejepscot Indians belonged 
to this tribe, and lived at one time at the 
Brunswick Falls. One finds many a spot 
on the Androscoggin now where, sur- 
rounded only by the stately trees and the 
music of wind and river, one can picture 
how the Indian “lived and loved and 
hunted and made war.” As he paddled 
down the beautiful river in his canoe, he 
must often have wondered if he were not 
already in the happy hunting-grounds. 
But one day in the spring of 1605, the 


herald of a new race appeared. Captain 
George Weymouth was on a voyage of 
discovery, and sailed up the Androscog- 
gin River as far as the falls. The Indians 
may have peered at him from behind the 
bushes, but that was all; for he did not 
stay. In 1628 the first settler came. 
His name was Thomas Purchase ; further, 
we know almost nothing. He cheated 
the Indians, and sold them rum contain- 
ing much water. One Indian said that 
he had paid a hundred pounds for water 
drawn out of “ Purchase his well.” Pur- 
chase and his companions, besides mak- 
ing treaties with the Indians, fished, 
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ploughed, hunted, and built 
forts. They called the coun- 
try Pejepscot. 

The land was sold and 
resold until at last it came 
into the hands of the Pejep- 
scot Company, who were 
“the tenants in common” 
of the soil. In 1715 this 
company set forth proposals 
“to encourage substantial 
farmers to remove with their 
stock from England.” They 
were going to found towns 
of at least fifty families each ; 
they were to have military 
protection from the Indians ; 
their purchase was to be 
legally confirmed, and they 
intended to lay out a con- 
venient plot of ground in 
each town for “the sub- 
sistence of the first minister, 
the ministry, and a school.” 
Later they voted to lay out 
a broad yoad from the river 
to the sea, which was called 
“the Twelve-rod Road.” 
On this road they decided 
to lay out the “Town of 
Brunswick in one Line of 
Houses.” Each proprietor 
was to take a lot and build 
upon it at once. A man 
named Noyes promised to 
build a “ Defensible House,” 
and so was given the lot 
next the sea. The fort was 
by the river, and was called 
Fort George in honor of the 
king. Midway, the meeting- 
house was built, and the lots 
for ‘the ministry, the first 
minister, and the school,” 
were the centre lots. As 
for the other lots, he who 
came first took his choice. 
In 1717, Brunswick was 
made a township, and on 
February 4th, 1739 (O. S. 
January 26th, 1738), it was 
incorporated by the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, and 
thus became the eleventh 
corporate town in Maine. 
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Bowdoin College in 1830. 


The people of Brunswick had hard 
work to hold their own during the eigh- 
teenth century. The Indians were con- 
stantly coming down upon them, so that 
most of them had to live in block-houses, 
which were really forts. The children 
had to be kept near the door, or an In- 
dian would dart from behind a thicket 
and whisk a youngster off to his wigwam. 
When the men worked in the field, they 
placed the cattle between them and the 
forest, since the cattle would always show 
great terror as soon as the Indians ap- 
proached, and so warn the farmers. 

The population was made up of adven- 
turers, speculators, heretics, and scape- 
graces. The historian of Brunswick tells 
us that these early settlers “ used to peek 
out through a 
crack or partly 
opened door, to 
see whether their 







callers were friends or foes; and,’ he 
adds with keen observation, “the same 
habit of peeking out through a half-open 
door to see who their callers may be is 
noticed to this day in their descendants.” 
But people who came later were often 
well-to-do folks. They wore rich and 
fashionable clothes; and it is said that 
the hoop in the ladies’ dresses “ drew 
forth the gaze and wonder of the earlier 
and more rustic settlers.” Slaves were 
held even as late as 1765 in Brunswick. 

A few names stand out in the records 
of these times. Jeannie Miller was sen- 
tenced to be put into the public stocks 
and to have rotten eggs thrown at her by 
those who passed by. The Rev. John 
Miller was to marry a couple in Topsham, 
—the town that had sprung up on the 
northern bank of the river; but there 
was no bridge, and a freshet had made 
crossing by ferry impossible; so the 
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bride and groom stood on the Topsham 
side at the ferry-landing, and “after the 
bridegroom and bride had joined hands, 
Mr. Miller, on the opposite shore, lifted 
up his voice, and in a speech heard dis- 
tinctly across the river, pronounced the 
twain to be one flesh.” Another mar- 
riage is worth noticing here: the Misses 
Jones of Brunswick were twin sisters, and 
in 1825 married the Messrs. Cole of 
China, who were twin brothers. 


‘was by no means a merry life. 
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which fell out of a cart as he was trying 
to unload it. A surgeon was sent for, 
and though in great agony Andrews com- 
posed the following characteristic lines: 


«* By a sudden stroke my leg is broke, 
My heart is sore offended; 
The doctor’s come — let’s have some rum, 
And then we'll have it mended.” 
Life in eighteenth century Brunswick 
Indian 
wars were too numerous for any tale except 
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Patience Wallace was going to a party 
one night. Her hair must be powdered. 


But she had no powder, chalk, or flour ; 
so she took some unslacked lime. “ Dur- 
the evening,” her historian solemnly re- 
lates, ‘‘ she danced, and as she got heated 
the perspiration slacked the lime, which 
entirely destroyed the hair. She never 
thereafter had any hair.’’M 

Before the days of temperance socie- 
ties, rum flowed freely. One Andrews 
had his leg broken by a barrel of rum 
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some sad story about the kidnapping of 
a child or the hairbreadth escape of a 
party of fishermen. The wild beasts, 
especially wolves, made the woods dan- 
gerous. And what with ‘he severe 
climate and the Indian raids, starvation 
was frequently staring the settler in the 
face. Happily, however, these good peo- 
ple found great comfort in their religion. 
On Sunday every one went to “ meet- 
ing.” ‘The sermon was so long that the 
parson had to pause occasionally and 
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shout, ‘Wake up, my hearers!’”’ Even 
to-day we have the memorials of these 
pious people in the old churchyard 
“midway between the river and the 
sea,” about a mile south of the present 
village. ‘This has been a graveyard since 
1735. Many of the stones are crumbled 
and broken, and the words thereon are 
no longer legible. But the passer by can 
still read the names of a few, together with 
the verses they or their friends composed. 
Let me quote one or two inscriptions : 
“Samuel is gone, he is at rest 

From worldly care, pain, and distress. 

To a brighter world his spirit’s fled, 

His body slumbers with the dead.” 


«The grave receives the incongruous dust, 
The spirit lives among the just; 
Where youth and virtue o’er the tomb 
Shall triumph in immortal bloom.” 


As one stands now in this old burying 
ground, sees the weeping willows or 
skulls and cross-bones cut on the gray 
stones roundabout, reads the inscriptions 
dreary, yet hopeful, casts the eye out 
over the sandy plain to the rugged pines 
that surround the plat of open ground, 
catches the smell of the cold mist blow- 
ing up from the sea, and beholds the one 
lonely house near by,—one can well 
imagine what the sad life of these early 
settlers was; for here is one spot in 
Brunswick which has not advanced with 
the century. The railroad and the elec- 
tric lights, the colleges and the mills are 
a mile away, and about them is the new 
town. 

The first meeting-house stood in front 
of this graveyard; before it were the 
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“ Farewell my friends, dry up your tears, 
I must be here till Christ appears.” 
“ How blest the change to give a world like this 
For robes of glory and a crown of bliss.” 
“ My loving friends, as you pass by, 
On my cold grave pray cast an eye; 
Remember as I am, so you must be, 
Prepare to die and follow me.” 


3eneath these last lines some one has 
cut two more lines: 


“To Follow you I’m not content, 
Untill IT know which way you went.” 


stocks, and behind, the whipping-post. 
At the north of the graveyard was a 
pound carefully fenced and locked. ‘This 
meeting-house was never warmed by a 
stove or fireplace, though sometimes peo- 
ple carried foot-stoves to meeting. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, part of the building 
was used as a powder magazine. Here 
until 1806 the people worshipped on 
Sunday and held town-meetings on an 
occasional week-day. In 1806, the “ First 
Parish” built its meeting-house near the 
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college, and the old building was aban- 
doned. Fire destroyed it in 1834; and 
now a single house and the graveyard 
alone mark the centre of the eighteenth 
century village. 

With the new century came a new 
order of things for Brunswick; for in 
1802, Bowdoin College was opened, to 
promote, as the founders said, “virtue 
and piety, and a knowledge of the 
languages, and of the useful and liberal 
arts and sciences.’’ On September 2, a 
president and one professor were in- 
augurated, and the next day eight men 
were admitted to the freshman class. 
The single building of the college was 
just completed, and on the day of the in- 
auguration was named Massachusetts Hall. 
In 1806, Bowdoin held her first com- 
mencement. People came from all parts 
of the great commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; they came as to a militia muster, 
one writer tells us. In 1807, there were 
forty-four students, the library had fifteen 
hundred volumes, and the departments 
of chemistry and physics had apparatus 
unexcelled in New England, except 
at Harvard. Prominent graduates of 
Harvard showed their interest and ap- 
proval, and the college was looked upon 
as one of Harvard’s children. The Hon. 
James Bowdoin, the earliest patron of 
the college, died in 1811, and bestowed 


upon the college his valuable library of 
two thousand volumes, many minerals 
and curiosities, and a priceless collection 
of paintings, engravings, and original 
sketches by the masters, collected in 
Europe. 

The first president of Bowdoin was the 
Rev. Joseph McKeen. He was a man of 
learning and judgment, and did much to 
start the new institution rightly. He 
built a picturesque cottage near by, which 
still stands as the home of two of his 
grandchildren. He died in 1807, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Jesse Apple- 
ton, a graduate of Dartmouth, and a 
famous theologian in his day. Mr. 
Appleton served the college with great 
faithfulness till his death in 1819, when 
the Rev. William Allen was chosen presi- 
dent. He was inaugurated in May, 1820. 
This year was marked by important 
changes, owing to the fact that at this 
time Maine became a state. The Maine 
Medical School was founded in connec- 
tion with the college, and through the 
new president’s energy was ‘within a year 
in great prosperity. 

But these early years of President 
Allen’s administration are interesting to 
people at large for far different reasons 
than those that seemed so important at 
the time. In 1820, Franklin Pierce en- 
tered Bowdoin to meet William Pitt Fes- 
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senden as a sophomore. 
Stowe was also a freshman in 1820. 
next year the illustrious 
class of’25 entered ; among 
its members were John S. 
C. Abbott, James Brad- 
bury, Horatio Bridge, 
George B. Cheever, 
Jonathan Cilley, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Henry W. 
Longfellow. We must 
therefore, turn aside a 
moment to inquire more 
particularly what Bow- 
doin College was in the 
days of these interesting 
men, — in the days be- 
tween 1820 and 1825. 
And first, how did the 
college look? ‘The col- 
lege buildings at this time 
(1821),” says an author- 
ity, “were three in num- 
ber, arranged to form the 
three sides of a square, 
but at suitable intervals from each other. 
The southern building was of wood, and 
two stories high. The lower apartment 
contained the library, consisting at that 
time of about six thousand volumes. 
The building on the north was a large 
square brick building, three stories high, 
divided into apartments for philosophi- 
cal apparatus, laboratory, mineralogical 
cabinet, etc. The eastern building was 
of brick and was four stories high, 
and contained thirty-two rooms for stu- 
dents. In 1822, an additional building, 
Winthrop Hall, was erected for dormi- 
tories.” These buildings, severely plain, 
stood in a beautiful grove. To the east 
there is still a multitude of “ whispering 
pines” which the graduate never forgets. 
But more important than the buildings 
are the teachers. I have already men- 
tioned President Allen. A graduate from 
Harvard in the noted class of 1802, a 
pupil in theology of the Rev. Dr. Pierce 
of Brookline, the orator of the Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa in 1810, a_ successful 
preacher at Pittsfield, and the acceptable 
president of the short-lived Dartmouth 
University, he was “ vigilant and efficient 
as a college officer’? at Bowdoin, and 
“by example, by precept, by action when 
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necessary, he inculcated order and good 
morals.” The professors were Parker 
Cleveland, Samuel P. New- 
man, Nathan Smith, and 
John D. Wells. John 
Abbot was librarian, and 
Alpheus S. Packard and 
Benjamin Hale were tutors. 

The great name in this 
list is undoubtedly that of 
Parker Cleaveland, “ Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry,and Materia Medica.” 
Graduated from Harvard 
in 1803, he returned to 
Cambridge as a tutor. But 
in 1805 the new-born col- 
lege in Maine offered him 
the first professorship of 
mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and he came 
to Bowdoin. He became 
an original investigator in 
the natural sciences, and 
was recognized both at home and abroad. 
He never became so prominent as his 
genius deserved, on account of his 
abundant caution. “So far from ventur- 
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ing across the Atlantic,” a friend once 
wrote, “he would not cross a river except 
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by a bridge, and then only after a careful 
investigation of its strength. As to steam- 
boat and railway travel, he is more in- 
nocent of it than many a child unborn,” 
So he gave his idiosyncrasies, his knowl- 
edge, his inspiring example of promptness, 
faithfulness, and untiring research to the 
generations of Bowdoin students, of whom, 
it is reckoned, no less than two thousand 
were in his classes. He died in 1858, 
after serving Bowdoin for more than half 
a century. Graduates of Bowdoin have 
delighted to draw his picture and sing 
his praise. In one of Mr. Kellogg’s 
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clever books there is a chapter devoted 
to him. Mr. Kellogg assures us that 
“there was no lack of projections to 
which affections might cling and around 
which associations clustered ;” the epithet 
“Old Cleve” was the most dearly be- 
loved in the college. If he had a good 
chance, when lecturing on hydraulics, he 
was sure “to souse those on the front 
seats, to send a stream down the throat 
of some one who chanced to have his 
mouth open, or into his eyes if he wore 
the appearance of having been out late 
the night before.” The town-people 
loved him, too, for while at 
the height of his fame he 
was captain of the fire com- 
pany and “ held the hose at 
every fire.”’ 

“Although the professor 
would work for weeks,” says 
Mr. Kellogg, “amid the 
most deadly poisons and ex- 
plosive gases, he cherished 
a mortal dread of lightning 
or a thunder shower, and 
the prospect of one near the 
hour of recitation always 
signified an adjournment. 
The students said it was 
because he kn¢w so much 
about it; some few, indeed, 
cherished grave doubts as 
to his getting .into the mid- 
dle of a featherbed or a 
hogshead of water up to his 
chin for fear of the light- 
ning; but they were be- 
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nighted freshmen, and what could you 
expect?” 

He was also terribly afraid of dogs, 
and so seldom went out at night. “ Upon 
one occasion, while escorting two young 
ladies, he espied a 
dog in the distance, 
and leaving them to 
the protection of a 
kind Providence (in 
which he cherished 
the most implicit 
confidence) took to 
his heels.” 

He was kind- 
hearted and won 
the affection of the 
scared freshman at 
his entrance exami- 
nation, and kept it 
forever. 

«© Richardson, ’ 
said the professor, 
‘what is the capital 
of the United States?’ 

“ Richardson’s lips moved, his eyes 
starting from their sockets, but never a 
word could he utter. As the professor 
looked upon the face of the beautiful 
boy, in which there was a world of in- 
telligence, he perceived the difficulty. 

“* Wash, wash,’ whispered Cleve. 

“ «Washington !’ burst from the lips of 
Richardson, like a round shot from a gun. 
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of a friend, answered the remaining ques- 
tions promptly. Do you think Richard- 


son ever forgot that?” 
Professor Cleveland had nothing to do 
with college 


discipline. He was too 
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much afraid of dogs to go to a bonfire ; 
and he cared not whether the chapel bell 
were thrown into the Androscoggin or 
not, so long as the day was clear, “ with 
no white floating clouds to interfere with 
his lecture on light.’”” He could, how- 
ever, be severe. For instance, he never 
allowed a student to say wnprepared. 
“One morning,’ Mr. Kellogg tells us, 
“ Hathaway said, ‘ Unprepared, sir.’ In- 
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Up the Androscoggin. 


“«What’s the capital of Canada?’ 

“ Bothered again. 

“<()ue, Que,’ whispered Cleve. 

“The boy, now encouraged by the 
consciousness that he was in the presence 


stant as the lightning’s flash, Old Cleve’s 
eyes turned as green as an enraged tiger’s, 
his stern, massive features flushed, he ex- 
claimed in tones that made the whole 
class tremble, and almost annihilated the 
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delinquent, ‘What’s that you say?’ It 
was the first and last time that Hathaway 
or any member of that class said wnpre- 
pared to him. 

He also demanded promptness. ‘“ Was 
a student late, the moment the door 
opened he stopped short; there was an 
awful pause ; fixing his eyes on the in- 
dividual, he continued to look at him till 
he had taken his seat, and for some 
moments after, causing that unhappy per- 
son to feel as small as can be imagined.” 

This was the man 
who stayed at Bow- 
doin while all things 
else changed. The 
graduate returning 
after long years at 
some Commencement 
season, looked in vain 
for this or that picture 
drawn on the walls of 
his old room or carved 
on his door, but he 
was always sure to 
meet Professor Cleve- 
land “ before the door 
of old Massachusetts 
on Commencement 
morning, who, the 
moment his eye rested 
upon his face, would 
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grasp his hand and call him by 
name.” We can see _ how this 
funny, manly man influenced the 
humor of Hawthorne. And Long- 
fellow was inspired by him we know 
from his own sonnet, written ona 
visit to Brunswick fifty years after 
his graduation : 


« Among the many lives that I have known, 
None I remember more serene and sweet, 


More rounded in itself and more com- 


plete, 

Than his, who lies beneath this funeral 
stone. 

These pines that murmur in low mono- 
tone, 


These walks frequented by scholastic feet, 

Were all his world; but in this calm 
retreat 

For him the Teacher’s chair became a 
throne. 

With fond affection memory loves to dwell 

On the old days, when his example made 

A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen; 

And now, amid the groves he loved so 
well, 

That naught could lure him from their grateful 

shade, 
He sleeps; but wakes elsewhere, for God hath 
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said, Amen! 

The other distinguished name in this 
list of Bowdoin instructors is Alpheus 
Spring Packard. A tutor from 1819, he 
was made a full professor in 1824, and 
held successively the chairs of Greek and 
Latin, of Rhetoric and Oratory, and of 
Natural and Revealed Religion. After 
the resignation of President Chamberlain 
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in 1883, Mr. Packard held the office of 
acting-president till his death. His saintli- 
ness and learning made him the idol of the 
sons of Bowdoin. Indeed, he held almost 
the same place 
at Bowdoin that 
Dr. Andrew Pea- 
body still holds at 
Harvard. Though 
the students felt 
his goodness and 
purity unap- 
proachable, he en- 
deared himself to 
them by his con- 
stant kindness and 
consistent living. 
When Mr. Long- 
fellow delivered 
his “Morituri 
Salutamus”’ to his 
old class in 1875, 
he speaks of Pro- 
fessor Packard as 
their only surviv- 
ing teacher : 
“ They are no longer here; they all are gone 
Into the land of shadows — all save one. 
Honor, and reverence, and the good repute 


That follows faithful service as its fruit, 
Be unto him whom living we salute.” 


In 1824, the faculty of Bowdoin was 
adorned by a new professor of meta- 
physics and moral philosophy, Thomas 
Upham. He published many books, and 
was at one time prominently before the 
philosophical and religious world. Cal- 
vin Stowe became librarian the last year 
Longfellow was in college. William 
Smyth, then a tutor in the mathematics, 
became a full professor in 1828. He 
was philanthropic and interested himself 
greatly in the public schools of Bruns- 
wick, which are now worthily of good re- 
pute. 

One can now have some idea of the 
instruction Longfellow and Hawthorne 
received at Bowdoin. ‘The year they en- 
tered college there were 49 medical stu- 
dents, 24 senior sophisters, 36 junior 
sophisters, 20 sophomores, and 38 fresh- 
men, making a total of 167. In 1825 
the total had increased to 190. Of 
course, the dormitories were insufficient 
for this number, and then, as now, many 
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of the students roomed at private houses. 
Hawthorne roomed outside the college 
yard during his whole course; the 
brothers Longfellow had a college room 
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the last two years. As for the appear- 
ance of Bowdoin students at this time, 
let me quote from Hawthorne’s “ Fan- 
shawe ”’: 

“From the exterior of the collegians an ac- 
curate observer might pretty safely judge how 
long they had been inmates of those classic walls. 
The brown cheeks and the rustic dress of some 
would inform him that they had but recently left 
the plough to labor in a not less toilsome field. 
The grave look, and the intermingling of gar- 
ments of a more classic cut, would distinguish 
those who had begun to acquire the polish of 
their new residence; and the air of superiority, 
the paler cheek, the less robust form, the spec- 
tacles of green, and the dress, in general of 
threadbare black, would designate the highest 
class who were understood to have acquired 
nearly all the science their 4/ma Mater could 
bestow, and to be on the point of assuming their 
stations in the world... . 4 \ few young men had 
found their way hither from the distant seaports; 
and these were the models of fashion to their 
rustic companions, over whom they asserted a 
superiority in exterior accomplishments, which 
the fresh, though unpolished, intellect of the 
sons of the forest denied them in their literary 
competitions. A third class, differing widely from 
both the former, consisted of a few young de- 
scendants of the aborigines, to whom an unprac- 
ticable philanthropy was endeavoring to impart 
the benefits of civilization. 

“Tf this institution did not offer all the advan- 
tages of elder and prouder seminaries, its de- 
ficiencies were compensated to its students by the 
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inculcation of regular habits, and of a deep and 
awful sense of religion, which seldom deserted 
them in their course through life. The mild and 
gentle rule was more destructive to vice than a 
sterner sway; and, though youth is never without 
its follies, they have seldom been more harmless 
than they were here. The students, indeed, 
ignorant of their own bliss, sometimes wished to 
hasten the time of their entrance on the business 
of life; but they found, in after years, that many 
of their happiest remembrances, many of the 
scenes which they would with least reluctance 
live over again, referred to the seat of their early 
studies.” 


It may be interesting to glance at 
Longfellow as he was at Bowdoin. His 
classmate, Mr. Bradbury, speaks of “ his 
slight, erect figure, delicate complexion, 
and intelligent expression of counte- 
nance.’”’ Another classmate writes : 


“T remember him distinctly as of fresh, youth- 
ful appearance, as uniformly regular and studious 
in his habits, rather disinclined to general inter- 
course, maintaining a high rank as a scholar, and 
distinguished, especially for the excellence of his 
compositions.” 


Another at first thought him unsocial ; 
“but first acquaintance,” he says, “ showed 
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to me that what I had mistaken for in- 
difference, and an unwillingness to form 
new friendships, was merely a_ natural 
modesty. I soon found him to be one 
of the truest of friends.” “In his recita- 
tions,’”’ says still another classmate, “he 
was rather slow of speech, and appeared 
absorbed, but was almost always correct, 
if not always.” “He was always a 
gentleman in his deportment,” Mr. Brad- 
bury testifies again, “and a model in his 
character and habits. . . . As a scholar, 


Longfellow always maintained a_ high 
rank in a class that contained such 
names as Hawthorne, Little, Cilley, 
Cheever, Abbott, and others. Although 


he was supposed to be somewhat devoted 
to the muses, he never came to the recita- 
tion-room unprepared with his lesson.” 
While in college, Longfellow con- 
tributed several poems to the literary 
papers of Boston, but received no com- 
pensation beyond a year’s subscription 
and a copy of Coleridge’s Poems. He 
was assigned a commencement oration, 
and took for his subject “ Native Writers.” 
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Just before leaving college he had _ his 
picture taken, as did all his classmates, 
except the obstinate Hawthorne. There 
being no photographers in the world as 
yet, a “silhouette artist’ was found, and 
he produced the “ class pictures.”’ Long- 
fellow was only nineteen when he grad- 
uated, but at the senior examination he 
made a translation from Horace that so 
delighted an influential trustee, that he 
was recommended for the chair of Modern 
Languages ; and in 1829, after study in 
Surope, he returned to Bowdoin as a 
teacher. 

Hawthorne was very different from the 
studious Longfellow. It is true both 
loved to wander through the woods and 
along the river, and neither cared much 
for fishing or gunning, or any of the 
usual pastimes of the Bowdoin student of 
that day. During his college career 
Hawthorne, too, wrote verses; but, so 
far as they are known, critics do not re- 
gret that Hawthorne gave up trying to 
be a poet. Here is a stanza: 

“ The ocean hath its silent caves, 
Deep, quiet and alone. 
Though there be fury on the waves, 
Beneath them there is none.” 


But Hawthorne was notably a_ poor 
scholar, insomuch that he was one of the 
twelve who received no commencement 
parts in 1825. He did two things well. 
however: he wrote elegant Latin and 
elegant English. 

His classmate Bradbury wrote in 1882 : 


“Hawthorne (then spelt Hathorne) was in 
college a peculiar and rather remarkable young 
man,— shy, retiring, fond of general reading, busy 
with his own thoughts, and usually alone or with 
one or two of his special friends, Pierce (after- 
wards president), and Horatio Bridge of Augusta.” 


In his prefatory note to the Snow 
Image, he thus addresses Mr. Bridge : 


“Tf anybody is responsible at this day for my 
being an author, it is yourself I know not 
whence your faith came; but while we were lads 
together at a country college — gathering blueber- 
ries in study hours under those tall Academic 
pines; or watching the great logs as they tumbled 
along the current of the Androscoggin; or shoot- 
ing pigeons and gray squirrels in the woods; or 
bat-fowling in the summer twilight; or catching 
trout in that shadowy little stream, which I sup- 
pose is still wandering riverward through the for- 
est — though you and I will never cast a line in it 
again —two idle lads, in short (as we need not 
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fear to acknowledge now), doing a hundred things 
the faculty never heard of, or else it had been 
worse for us — still it was your prognostic of your 
friend’s destiny that he was to be a writer of fic- 
tion.” 

He played cards and drank a little 
wine, but never, I think, did anything 
disgraceful ; though the president wrote 
to Mrs. Hawthorne concerning her son’s 
bad habits, saying that now that a certain 
student had been sent home, her son 
would have no further temptation; at 
which insinuation, Hawthorne was indig- 
nant, and wrote to his sister: 

“T have a great mind to commence playing 
again, merely to show him that I scorn to be se- 
duced by another into anything wrong. Ever 
since my misfortune, I] have been as steady asa 
sign-post, and as sober as a deacon; have 
been in no ‘ blows’ this term, nor drank any kind 
of ‘wine or strong drink.’ So that your compari- 
son of me to the ‘ prodigious son’ will hold good 
in nothing, except that I shall probably return 
penniless, for I have had no money this six 
weeks.” 


One may be interested to know how 
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Hawthorne took part in these ‘ blows.’ 
It is said that much as he enjoyed being 
present at these festal scenes, 
“he never told a story nor sang a song. His voice 
was never heard in anv shout of merriment: but 
the silent beaming smile would testify to his keen 
appreciation of the scene, and to his enjoyment 
of the wit. He would sit fora whole evening with 
head gently inclined to one side, hearing every 
word, seeing every gesture, and yet scarcely a 
word would pass his lips.” 

Jonathan Cilley used to say of his 
college mate: “TI love Hawthorne ; I 
admire him ; but I do not know him. He 
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lives in a mysterious world of thought 
and imagination which he never permits 
me to enter.” 

Professor Packard, his old teacher, 
wrote a few years ago that if he had the 
gift of the pencil he could portray Haw- 
thorne “as he looked in the recitation- 
room of those days,—with the same 
shy, gentle bearing, black, drooping, full 
inquisitive eye, and low, musical voice, 
that he ever had.” 

Hawthorne was very handsome. His 
long, black, wavy hair, his heavy eye- 
brows, his deep, beautiful eyes, and his 
regular features and graceful figure made 
him the Apollo of the college. It is re- 
lated that one day while he was wander- 
ing through a woodland path in Bruns- 
wick, an old gypsy woman gazed at him 
admiringly, and exclaimed, “ Are you a 
man or an angel?” 


Linked with Hawthorne’s name, his 
friend Franklin Pierce must be men- 
tioned. Fortunately, 1 may use Haw- 


thorne’s own sentences from a biography 
of Pierce written during his campaign 
for the presidency. Speaking of him as 
he was in college, Hawthorne writes : 

“ He was then a youth, with the boy and man 
in him, vivacious, mirthful, slender, of a fair com- 
plexion, with light hair that had a curl in it. 
Pierce’s class (1824) was small, but composed of 
individuals seriously intent on the duties and 
studies of their college life. Their first scholar,— 
the present Professor Stowe,— has long since es- 
tablished his rank among the first scholars of the 
country.” 


Hawthorne then points out that Pierce 
studied as little as possible; and when 
the first official standing was ascertained 
in the junior year, lo! Frank Pierce was 
precisely at the foot! He was so morti- 
fied that he tried to get himself expelled ; 
but the president was surprisingly lenient, 
and took no notice of his repeated 
“cuts.” Pierce gaining a better frame 
of mind meanwhile, determined to atone 
for the past. He studied early and late, 
gave up time-taking frivolity, though as 
jolly as ever; and in the end graduated 
third in his class. And here Mr. Haw- 
thorne draws the moral that he himself 
did not see fit to follow as a collegian. 

It would be interesting to glance at 
the college days of William Pitt Fessen- 
den, of whom the words are quoted : 
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“ He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and pervading; 

Lofty and sour to those who loved him not, 

But to those men who sought him, sweet as sum- 
mer. 

No less interesting is the record of 
Calvin Stowe — “ witty, brilliant, popu- 
lar, and withal, an acknowledged and con- 
sistent Christian.” Then there are the 
brothers Abbott, Bradbury, Little, and 
many others that one might dwell on till 
a volume was made ; but we must pass to 
the later days of Bowdoin. 

Mr. Longfellow’s term as professor of 
modern languages lasted from 1829 to 
1835, when he accepted the choice of 
belles-lettres at Harvard, which Mr. Tick- 
nor had just resigned. Daniel R. Good- 
win took the place at Bowdoin, and re- 
mained till his election as President of 
Trinity College, in 1853. In 1839, Presi- 
dent Allen resigned, and the Reverend 
Leonard Woods was elected as his succes- 
sor. Mr. Woods was admired as a scholar 
and as a gentleman. People in Bruns- 
wick tell to-day of his wonderful conver- 
sational power,— when, as at a dinner 
party, the guests would refrain from talk- 
ing, even from eating, that they might en- 
joy to the full the doctor’s “ flow of 
thought.” 

It was during Dr. Woods’s administra- 
tion that the beautiful King Chapel 
was built. It is a granite structure in the 
Romanesque style, graced by twin spires. 
The interior is finished in black walnut, 
with stalls facing from opposite sides, like 
an English choir; and the walls are dec- 
orated with elaborate fresco by German 
artists. The panels on the walls have 
since been filled, through the generosity 
of individuals, as memorials. The sub- 
jects on one side are drawn from the Old 
Testament; on the other, from the New. 
One of the paintings is a copy of the 
famous picture of St. Michael’s triumph 
over the devil. The artist was about to 
put his last stroke to the picture one Sat- 
urday night; but the light failéd him, and 
he had to stop work. He was anxious to 
go away Sunday, so he went to President 
Woods to ask him if he might finish the 
painting Sunday morning. “‘ Ah!” said 
the gentle president, “ wouldn’t that look 
as if the devil were getting the upper 
hand? ”’ 
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William DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. 


In 1850, Calvin E. Stowe was elected 
to the chair of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, just founded ; and in 1856, Egbert 
C. Smyth was made professor of rhetoric 
and elocution. After Professor Cood- 
win’s resignation in 1853, Charles Carroll 
iverett, a Bowdoin graduate, became 
professor of modern languages. But he 
soon accepted a call to Harvard, where 
he now does honor to Bowdoin as a bril- 
liant philosopher. So teachers came and 
went. And when the war broke out, 
Bowdoin did her full share. Professor 
Chamberlain resigned the chair of mod- 
erm languages to take his place in the 
army; but he was granted only leave 
of absence. Coming back in 1865 with 


the reputation of a “dashing general,” 
he became professor of rhetoric and ora- 
tory ; but in 1866 he was made governor 
of Maine, and so again resigned. 

In 1865, the alumni of the college 
voted to build a Memorial Hall, in honor of 
the college men who died in the war. The 
building, now completed, is a severe gran- 
ite building, presenting but little architec- 
tural beauty ; but its rigid plainness fitly 
represents the sturdy bravery of the sons 
of Bowdoin who fought for the Union. 
Its walls are hung with the portraits of 
the Bowdoin family, of the presidents of 
the college, and of distinguished alumni ; 
and a bust of Longfellow is placed above 
the platform of the assembly-room. 
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President Woods resigned in 1866, and 
was succeeded by the Reverend Samuel 
Harris, of the class of 1833. Mr. Har- 
ris, in turn, was followed by “ the eminent 
scholar, civilian, and general,” Ex-Gover- 
nor Chamberlain. With his administra- 
tion, the college was re-organized: a sci- 
entific department came into being, and 
new professorships were founded. 

It would be useless to mention the 
other learned men who have taught at 
Bowdoin; for I could barely say their 
names. Among those of late years are 
Professor Goodale, now at Harvard ; Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Smith, now at Yale; 
and Professor John Avery, whose knowl- 
edge of the languages and history of the 
East was profound. 
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Eighteen hundred and __ seventy-five 
was one of Bowdoin’s great years; 
for then the class of 1825 celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their grad- 
uation. Eleven of the thirteen sur- 
viving members were present. The after- 
noon before commencement, they held 
their exercises, which consisted of prayer 
by John S. C. Abbott, a poem by Henry 
W. Longfellow, and an address by George 
B. Cheever. Mr. Longfellow’s poem,— 
Morituri Salutamus,— has been judged 
by some critics, the noblest poem extant 
on old age. Thus he addresses the col- 
lege : 


“O ye familiar scenes,— ye groves of pine, 
That once were mine, and are no longer mine; 
Thou river, widening through the meadows green 
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To the vast sea so near, and yet unseen; 

Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Fhantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 

And vanished,— we who are to die 

Salute you; earth and air, and sea and sky, 
And the imperial sun that scatters down 

His sovereign splendors upon grove and town.” 


After President Chamberlain’s resigna- 
tion in 1883, Professor Alpheus S. Pack- 
ard was acting president till his death. 
In 1885 William DeWitt Hyde, Harvard 
79, was elected president of the college. 
He was then only twenty-six years old; 


Fuller, 


Chief Justice 


and still has the honor, I believe, of being 
the youngest college-president in Amer- 
ica. The faculty, too, is made up of 
young men: the senior member, Henry 
L. Chapman, professor of English, being 
only forty-six. Accordingly, while the 
work of the college is conducted on the 
well-tried principles of the past, the fresh 
life of young teachers makes the conser- 
vatism progressive. 

In the early part of the century, the 
hatred between the college students and 
the town-boys, called “ Yaggers,” was 
intense ; so that of an evening influential 
citizens would be called out to put down 
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a “ Yagger War.” The violence has en- 
tirely passed away; but the distinction 
is still sharply kept. 

An important institution peculiar to 
Bowdoin is the college jury. ‘This happy 
organization was suggested by the ingen- 
ious Professor Charles H. Smith. It con- 
sists of representatives from the classes 
and fraternities. When any fences have 
been destroyed to build a college bonfire, 
the jury meets to decide who shall pay 
for a new fence. If it is the night for 
a sophomore celebration, and it is 
known that none but sophomores took 
part, the expense of the good time is 
divided among the sophomores, and 
an extra dollar or two is added to the 
next term bill of each. Of course, 
this representative body of students 
always knows who the offenders are; 
and justice is justice, and prompt 
at that. Occasionally those finding 
the decision of the jury distasteful, 
appeal to the president, but he gener- 
ally, if not always, sustains the jury’s 
verdict. The faculty cannot be too 
grateful to Professor Smith for this 
discovery, since it saves them untold 
bother and worry. 

A word more must be 
Professor Smith. 


said about 
For many years he 
held the chair of mathematics. Ina 
college where mathematics is pre- 
scribed, it is hard to find the teachers 
popular. Professor Smith was a 
marked exception. Still, men could 
not always like mathematics for all 
that. One winter day, I am told, 
a grand plan was concocted by the 


members of one of the courses. ‘The 
windows of the recitation-room were 
taken out and concealed; the _ black- 


boards were covered with lard; and tar 
was placed on every one of the students’ 
benches. The members of the class 
came early to see the astonished Mr. 
Smith enter. ‘The room was very cold, 
and they huddled in a corner warmed 
only by their expectations. At last, 
punctually on time, the door was opened 
and Mr. Smith walked in, laden with over- 
coats and shawls. He seemed not at all sur- 
prised, took his seat behind his desk, and 
covered himself with his many wraps. 
Then he said coolly, “You may sit or 
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stand, gentlemen,— as you please. We 
will begin the recitation at once ;” and 
the outwitted, shivering pupils had to do 
their “sums” on the floor, while the 
brilliant professor betrayed not a sign of 
ungentlemanly triumph. Professor Smith 
went to Yale last year as professor of 
American history, and every one, from 
president to freshman, mourned. 

The Junior Ivy Day is one of the feast 
days of Bowdoin. Celebrated at the 
close of the year, it is chiefly remarkable 
for its informal exercises, after the more 
dignified program has _ been finished. 
The junior class is assembled in Memo- 
rial Hall, surrounded by friends from far 
and near. The president of the day ad- 
dresses his classmates, and then presents 
appropriate gifts to certain members. 
The lazy man (who is generally never 
idle) receives a child’s arm-chair; the 
popular man, a spoon; the dig, a spade ; 
the handsome man, a looking-glass ; and 
the “tough,” a whiskey flask. After 
each presentation, a short reply is made 
by each recipient. If a class has any 
wit, it is displayed on Ivy Day. 

Class Day and Commencement are 
much the same as in other small colleges. 
The chief interest of Commencement 
day is to see some old graduate of nat- 
ional reputation. ‘Two years ago, Chief- 
Justice Fuller, of the class of ’53, came 
to receive the highest degree his college 
could bestow. It must be remembered 
that Speaker Reed, Dr. Newman Smyth, 
Senator Frye, and General Chamberlain 
may be expected as sons; and occasion- 
ally a friend comes to express his regard, 
as when Mr. Blaine came in 1883 as an 
honored guest. 

Bowdoin College to-day seems very 
prosperous. President Hyde is beloved 
by the students, and his discipline seems 
perfect, for he has brought about reforms 
in student-life that were once deemed 
hopeless. Bowdoin makes no pretence 
to the title of a “ University,” but pre- 
fers the humbler work of a college, for 
which she is admirably fitted. So when 
a young graduate desires further instruc- 
tion, she sends him to Johns Hopkins, to 
Yale, or to her mother Harvard. She 
shows an enterprising spirit, moreover ; 
for example, during the summer just past 
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she sent an exploring expedition to Lab- 
rador under the charge of Professor Lee. 
Bowdoin is a college with traditions, with 
able teachers, and with ample equipment 
to do the work she attempts. Though 
under Congregational control, the policy 
of the college is not narrow or petty. 
Altogether, while Bowdoin is proud of 
her illustrious sons, they have reason to 
be proud of her; and never more than 
to-day. 

Let us return, before closing, to the 
town. ‘To be sure the life of the town 
has been influenced by the college: but 
there is still something separate. The 
manufacturing life of Brunswick is now 
considerable. Begun about 1820, the 
mills have increased in number and im- 
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portance. Cotton cloth, paper, wooden 
boxes, and pasteboard and plush boxes 
are sent away constantly from Brunswick. 
The cotton mill is being enlarged by a 
dignified brick building, which appears 
the more imposing from its position at 
the foot of Maine Street. There is a 
large population (about 1500) of French, 
who work in these mills, living in crowded 
tenement-houses near by ; and it is inter- 
esting to pass through the quiet village 
of a summer evening to “ French Town” 
by the river bank, see the gayly dressed 
people gathered in groups here and there 
and jabbering merrily in their, Canadian- 
French dialect. One seems to have 
passed from a stern, stiff New England 
village into the very midst of a foreign 
hamlet. These people keep together in 
their own district, and do not disturb the 
English-speaking people. The influence 
of the college is too strong to allow 
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Brunswick to become a noisy manufactu- 
ring town. 

Famous as Brunswick is for eccentric 
professors and learned men who walk the 
streets, it is by no means the least jewel 
in her crown that “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ 
was written on her own Federal Street, in 
the old “Titcomb House.” It is an 
amusing and pathetic chapter of Mrs. 
Stowe’s biography, in which she describes 
her life in Brunswick. She tells about 
her landlord, John ‘litcomb, who is “a 
man studious of ease, and fully possessed 
with the idea that man wants but little 
here below ;’”’ so he boards himself in his 
workshop on _ crackers and herring, 
washed down with cold water, and spends 
his time working, musing, reading new 
publications, and taking his comfort. In 
his shop you shall see a joiner’s bench, 
hammers, planes, saws, gimlets, varnish, 
paint, picture frames, fence-posts, rare 
old chairs, one or two fine portraits of his 
ancestry, a bookcase full of books, the 
tooth of a whale, an old spinning-wheel 
and spindle, a lady’s parasol frame, a 
church lamp to be mended; _ in short, 
Henry says Mr. Titcomb’s shop is like 
the ocean: there is no end to the curios- 
ities in it.” 

In this Titcomb house, Mrs. Stowe read 
the news of the “ Compromise” and the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Here she kept 
house and guarded and guided her chil- 
dren’s mental and moral development. 
Here she wrote stories for the Washing- 
ton Era, to eke out Professor Stowe’s 
slender and well-earned income. And 
here, surrounded by children, busy over 
household matters, perplexed over big 
bills, she wrote “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
crying or laughing as she wrote. Her 
son tells us in her biography that at a 
communion service at the college church, 
the whole picture of the death of Uncle 
‘Tom suddenly unrolled before her mind. 

“So strongly was she affected that it was with 
difficulty she could keep from weeping aloud. Im- 
mediately on returning home she took pen and 
paper, and wrote out the vision which had been 
as it were, blown into her mind as by the rushing 
of a mighty wind. Gathering her family about 
her, she read what she had written. Her two lit- 
tle ones of ten and twelve years of age broke into 
convulsions of weeping, one of them saying 
through his sobs, ‘Oh, mamma! slavery is the 
most cruel thing in the world.’ ”’ 
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Mrs. Stowe long afterwards wrote to 
one of her children, who was then a 
baby, saying : 

“]T remember many a night weeping over you, 
as you lay sleeping beside me, and I thought of 
the slave mothers whose babes were torn from 
them.” 

I have heard how Mrs. Stowe used to 
go through the streets of Brunswick with 
a brown paper bundle and a new-bought 
broom ,— the picture of the womanly 
independence you desire for the author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But in a 
recent after-dinner speech in the town 
hall, a friend of “ Freddy” Stowe, 
when the Stowes lived in Brunswick, 
said that although Mrs. Stowe had written 
a book to thrill the world, her pies and 
cakes were abominable. One is inclined 
to think that the economical and skilful 
Mrs. Stowe cou/d have made good cake 
and pie if she had wanted to; but real- 
izing how bad they were at best, she 
gloried in their weight and sour flour, be- 
cause the hungry boy, once fed with them, 
would desire no more. 

Brunswick has had its great days. 
February 22, 1800, was observed in 
memory of Washington’s life just closed. 
Dr. Page delivered an oration, finishing 
with, “If Washington is dead, we can 
thank our God that we have our Adams 
in the chair.” Independence Day was 
often celebrated with great gusto. The 
Declaration of Independence was read in 
church, the people sang “ America ” and 
“Old Hundred,” listened to a long 
prayer, and thereafter retired to a colla- 
tion in the grove. 

In the days of shipbuilding in Maine, 
there were frequent “launchings”’ to go 
to, within the limits of the town,—at 
“ Pennellville,” at “‘ New-Wharf,”’ or at 
“* Maquait.”’ 

It was in a Brunswick ship-yard that 
Longfellow found the material and im- 
pulse to write “The Building of the 
Ship.” The town is full of retired sea- 
captains, who in the busy days gone by 
toiled and brought home much gold, and 
now live in the glowing memory of adven- 
ture and commerce. People recall now 
how of a Sunday afternoon, thirty or forty 
years ago, these dignified old men, dressed 
in their fine blue broadcloth and brass 
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buttons, would be seen making their way, 
one by one, with seemingly no common 
purpose, to the old tavern. 

Nowadays, Commencement is the one 
great day of the Brunswick year. ‘The 
town’s folk are careful that their bonnets 
are stylish and their dresses new for this 
season, and the week before is the week 
of brisk trade in Brunswick. But June 
13, 1889, was undoubtedly the greatest 
feast day of modern Brunswick, for the 
people then celebrated the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the town. In the morning, Pro- 
fessor C. C. Everett of Harvard Univer- 
sity, a native of Brunswick and a graduate 
of Bowdoin, delivered an oration, in which 
he spoke philosophically of the value of 
“the town as the essential thing in a 
nation.”’ ‘Then he touched briefly on the 
history of Brunswick, pointing out the 
anti-climax in its development — “the 
church, the college, the factory.” ‘This, 
he said, “shows well the temper of the 
times, — first the needs of the spirit, 
then those of the intellect, and at last 
those of the outward life.” Then Prof. 
H. L. Chapman of Bowdoin College read 
a poem on the Androscoggin. 

The exercises over, the procession 
formed and marched through the principal 
streets of the town. ‘Town and college 
displayed themselves with their distin- 
guished guests, and at the end (the whole 
procession was three-quarters of a mile in 
length) came the trade exhibits and the 
floats representing the early history of 
the town. There was a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the capture of Molly Phin- 
ney by three Indians, a spinning-wheel in 
constant motion, a minute man at his 
plough, an old chaise driven by a man 
dressed in clothes made in 1789, and 
Parson Dunlap represented riding on an 
old saddle, with a Bible of 1737 and a 
hymn-book of 1820. Dinner was served 
in the town hall, with speeches by Gov- 
ernor Burleigh, Hon. Nelson Dingley, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, President Hyde, 
and Professor Everett. Fireworks, a re- 
ception in the town hall, and an exhibi- 
tion of historic relics closed the day. 

A railway centre like Brunswick has 
many visitors. Many a traveller on his 
way to Bar Harbor stops in Brunswick an 
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hour or two to run up to the college or 
over to Federal Street to see the house 
where “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was writ- 
ten. At the college the library and art 
gallery are of chief interest. The As- 
syrian tablets in excellent preservation, 
the governor of Gibraltar, an original 
painting by Van Dyck, the Stuart portraits, 
of Jefferson and Madison, portraits of 
graduates and teachers, young and old. 
all these are interesting to the travellers 
The library and art gallery are under 
the same roof with the chapel, and to- 
gether make the most artistic building in 
the college-yard both inside and out. 

In the room of the village library in 
the town hall are many memorials of the 
early history of Brunswick, also a note 
from Mrs. Stowe assuring the reader that 
she really wrote “Uncle Tom” in the 
old “'Titcomb House.” The Lincoln 
house, on Main Street, is one of the Rev- 
olutionary houses, and is notable as the 
home of the Drs. Lincoln, father and son, 
The congregational “ meeting-house,” by 
the college-yard, is also interesting both 
in itself and for the sake of the saintly 
Dr. Adams, for forty years its pastor. St. 
Paul’s Church, on Pleasant Street, is 
attractive for its memorials to Bishop 
Burgess and Dr. Ballard ; here for twelve 
years Dr. Edward Ballard preached, and 
his name is still a proverb through the 
town for dignity and high purposes. 

With just pride in her history, Bruns- 
wick is moving forward to the innova- 
tions of the closing century. Electric 
lights are everywhere, and soon, it is pre- 
dicted, electric cars will be running 
through the streets. But with the stability 
of a college town with a history, the 
conservative inhabitant jumps into’ no 
new improvement suddenly, so Bruns- 
wick will never have a ** boom” to dis- 
turb the even growth of her story. 

Naturally the society of Brunswick is 
of a much higher tone than in most 
towns of seven thousand jpeople. = I 
doubt if any town can boast so many 
really notable women. One of the most 
distinguished is Miss Kate Furbish, who 
has devoted many years to the “ Maine 
flora.” 

Brunswick is therefore by no means the 
least of New England villages. Here 
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thinkers and statesmen were educated; so much of the burden.” I can do no 
and here noble men have lived. From _ better than to close with the last lines of 
the woods and the river and the sea the Mr. Chapman’s poem,— 

young poet received his inspiration, «So, listening to the river and the sea, 


“whose poems were to charm the Whose voices blend in sweetest harmony 
world ; ” and here wandered “ that brood- Of hope and memory, thou dost seem to greet 
; er ‘ . Thine elder sons and future, as they meet, 
ing spirit whose genius was to glorify the 


, : And join with us, who throng about thee now, 
colonial age, of which the town had borne To crown with living love thy radiant brow.” 
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PARNELL. 


By T. H. Farnham. 
EAD in his prime! How pitiful the fate ! 
His work unfinished, but his fame secure ; 
Whose name, enshrined within a nation’s heart, 
Through all succeeding ages shall endure. 


Wisely he spake who first the precept gave, 
Naught of the dead but good. In memory 
Of him let but the good alone survive, 

And speech be tempered with sweet charity. 


Remember One who once in mercy spoke 
Words of divine compassion, when he said 
Neither do I condemn. Who sinless is 
Let him first cast a stone upon the dead. 


To-day, while bitter tears bedew his bier, 

Let strife and hatred, clash of faction, cease, 
And, like a guardian spirit, gently brood 

Above his grave the white winged dove of peace. 


And when in coming years shall be effaced 

From him who loved not wisely but too well, 
The one dark stain, a people’s grateful voice 
Shall ever softly breathe the name — Parnell. 
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By Ellen Marvin Heaton. 


CHAPTER 


O'THING is more 

kaleidoscopic than 
| an operetta troupe. 
|} The chorus is sub- 
Hi, ject to constant 
' change, so that 
Edith felt quite like 
an old member when 
she found herself 
one among the very few who had proved 
constant all winter. Sut summer was 
coming, and she was confronted with the 
question of continuing with the company 
during its provincial rounds. The only 
alternative would be to go home for the 
season, since all engagements for lessons 
would be discontinued for nearly three 
months. She wondered what became of 
people who had no homes, when the 
pittance which barely supported them 
was suspended. In the midst of her 
perplexity a fortunate event occurred, 
which settled matters. 

She had continued regular in her at- 
tendance at the choir-rehearsals at St. 
Cecelia’s. It was, as Mr. Stevenson had 
said, a kind of training school for church 
choirs, and the director detained Edith 
as she was leaving after rehearsal, one 
evening, and informed her that he had 
been applied to for a contralto to fill a 
vacancy in the ‘Twiller Street choir. 
Would Miss Campbell undertake it? 

Edith blushed and was about to ex- 
press her doubts of her ability, when it 
occurred to her that the director was 
perhaps the better judge of that; so she 
simply said, “If you advise me to try, I 
will do my best.” She then learned what 
the compensation would be, and agreed 
to report at the given time and place for 
rehearsal. The result was satisfactory, 
and an offer was made her for the coming 
year, which she gladly accepted. The 
salary was not large, for the church was a 
small one ; but the question of continuing 
with the troupe was now settled, and she 
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could remain in the city, as the Twiller 
Street church did not close its doors dur- 
ing the summer, like some of the more 
fashionable places of worship. 

Her great concern was to be at hand 
upon Mr. Stevenson’s return. ‘ Bring 
your brother to me, and I will set him to 
work,’’ were the words which recurred to 
her constantly, and kept all despondency 
at bay. 

Another piece of good fortune occurred 
about this time. Mrs. Delevan proposed 
that Edith should come to her as com- 
panion for the summer. The girl joy- 
fully consented, and exchanged her close 
quarters at the “ Home’”’ for a comfort- 
able room on the third floor of the house 
in Thirty-seventh Street. 

She had been there only a few days 
when Mrs. Delevan informed her that 
Mr. Stevenson would return in July. 
E:dith’s heart gave a great jump. What 
if he had forgotten her and her brother ! 
His life was so filled with more important 
matters! Would he come again to visit 
his relative, or should she write and 
remind him,—should she send Joe to 
him, as he had said ? 

“'Take him at his word,’ said Mrs. 
Delevan, to whom she confided her per- 
plexities. “ He’s not the kind of man to 
say what he doesn’t mean.” Edith felt 
this to be true. She wrote the joyful 
news to Joe, and bade him be in readi- 
ness, enclosing an amount sufficient for 
his travelling expenses. 

In her capacity of companion, the 
greater part of the day was passed with 
Mrs. Delevan, conversing, reading aloud, 
or helping the old lady through the mazes 
of the elaborate pieces of fancy-work 
with which she beguiled the hours. The 
latter bestowed upon Edith a vast amount 
of autobiography, and clatmed in return 
some passages from Edith’s life. In this 
way she came to know quite familiarly 
the few of whom Edith spoke, chief 
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among them Aunt 
North, and Otis Field. 

The latter had learned Edith’s present 
address from his aunt, and one afternoon 
while Mrs. Delevan was taking her cus- 
tomary nap, his card was sent up. 

Edith had been so engrossed with her 
own plans that it required quite an effort 
to recall all that Otis had been through 
since they had met. “ Poor Otis!” she 
thought, “What a change in his life! 
I wonder if he will be equal to it!” 

He came to meet her as she entered, 
took both her hands in his, and looked 
at her in wonder. ‘How you have 
changed !”’ he exclaimed. 

She was upon the point of reciproca- 
ting the expression, but remembering all 
he had been through she merely said: 

“That is what time generally does for 
us, you know.” 

He released her hands, but continued 
to study her face. ‘It is but little more 
than a year since I went to Rockford 
such a wreck,”’ he said. 

“But now you are fully restored, I 
hope.”’ 

“Thank Heaven, yes! I cannot afford 
the luxury of helplessness now, you know.” 

He looked at her wistfully. The 
months had so matured her, and her 
earnest work had given her features that 
expression of nobility which comes with 
noble purposes. He had found her 
attractive before ; now all the old feeling 
rushed back to him, tinged with something 
finer. 

To fill the abyss which threatened to 
yawn between them, the two launched 
into personalities. Edith inquired about 
his father, his travels, and Mr. Chapin. 
Otis made her reciprocate with details 
from her own experience, and she con- 
gratulated herself that she could speak 
frankly of her own life as it was at pre- 
sent. 

“So you see I am a working woman,”’ 
she concluded, with a touch of the old 
archness. 

“And I hope to become a working- 
man,” he returned. “It is surprising 
how much more attractive work looks, 
now the necessity is upon me. And I 
must tell you of a great piece of good 
fortune. I supposed everything was swept 
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away except the amount settled upon my 
mother. ‘That will only suffice for her 
and Maud. So you can imagine my 
feelings when, rummaging through some 
papers, I came upon a bank book with 
my name upon the cover. It seems that 
my father was accustomed to put a sum 
to my credit each birthday. At first I 
imagined it must have been drawn out 
for use in his emergency, but it proved 
that there was an amount to my credit 
sufficient to keep me above water while I 
am getting my profession.” 


“‘How fortunate !’’ exclaimed Edith. 
“ And you will study law?” 
“ No, — medicine. I don’t know 


whether it is Dr. North’s influence or 
my experience of the last year, but I 
feel that is the only work I can go into 
with enthusiasm.” 

At the mention of Dr. North, Edith’s 
expression changed. “Ah!” she said 
meditatively, “Dr. North is one of a 
thousand! I don’t wonder he influenced 
your choice.” 

A quick shaft of jealousy shot through 
Otis. It had never occurred to him that 
there could be any attraction between 
these two. Now he called himself an 
ass not to have foreseen it. He struggled 
not to betray his emotion, but he could 
actually feel the gloom that darkened his 
face. Edith was too preoccupied to 
notice it, however, and that only in- 
creased his alarm. 

“You have seen a good deal of the 
doctor?’”’ he said. 

‘“No, I have seen him only once since 
I left Rockford. But —” 

Otis waited with emotion for what was 
to follow, but Edith did not finish the 
sentence ; blushed instead. ‘This 
confirmation enough. ‘The blood 
rushed to Otis’s face, and he was almost 
blinded by the shock of the discovery. 
If he could only have known the cause of 
Kdith’s confusion! She had been near 
saying that, now she was in desirable 
quarters, she hoped to see more of her 
friends than was possible before. In the 
pause which ensued, they regarded each 
other awkwardly. 

“But what?” insisted Otis, almost de- 
fiantly, and determined to know the worst. 

“But Dr. North leaves behind him 


she 
was 
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such an impression, —I mean he has so 
much individuality, — that I cannot 
realize I have seen him but once. Don’t 
you think,” she went on with growing 
vivacity, “that the doctor has a wonder- 
ful gift of imparting himself — his strength, 
I mean — to others? ”’ 

Any outsider would have found Edith’s 
frankness sufficient guaranty of absence 
of sentiment, but to a lover the inference 
was just the contrary. 

“Yes,” he said, reflecting that it was 
probably from the doctor that Edith had 
drawn strength for her own use. 

“And he is so versatile!’ pursued 
she, analyzing for the first time, and with 
a pleasure that surprised her, the doctor’s 
character. ‘ You know what a lover of 
music he is. And then he is so droll! 
He has swch a sense of humor!” and she 
smiled as various proofs of the last asser- 
tion recurred to her. 

The smile and the thought of the 
doctor’s humor dissipated Otis’s gloom. 
The sense that a woman in love would not 
appreciate humor in her lover broke into 
his darker mood. After this the chat 
flowed on like a babbling brook. It was 
astonishing how much there was to be 
said. It was wonderful what an interest 
attached to the smallest details. They 
smiled into each other’s faces, they ex- 
changed reminiscences of childish hostili- 
ties, and finally they grew sober and 
began to discuss the future. 

Otis found himself saying, “ And when 
I have finished my studies, I shall buy a 
house up-town, ‘ pay down’ for the door- 
handle, and mortgage the rest, and put 
out my ‘shingle’ at once. And as the 
first step towards success in a doctor’s 
career is to marry,’’ — 

Here the door opened and Mrs. Dele- 
van walked in, the evidences of her nap 
showing in her eyes and in her confusion 
at finding a visitor. After this Otis re- 
mained only long enough to prevent his 
departure seeming abrupt. He made a 
note of that hour as a favorable one for 
future visits, and he ventured upon a 
pressure of Edith’s hand at parting, which 
provoked such a shaft of indignation 
from her eyes that Otis feared he had 
more than lost what he hoped he had 
gained. 
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“Tdiot !”’ he muttered to himself as he 
descended the steps. ‘She'll refuse to 
see me again, — and serve me right too !”’ 
he went on, recalling his last ill-chosen 
speech. ‘She will think I regard matri- 
mony as a financial investment ! ” 

Much as Otis dreaded his next inter- 
view, suspense was more dreadful. So 
he betook himself to the Twiller Street 
church the following Sunday morning, 
and remained at the entrance after ser- 
vice until Edith appeared. What was his 
astonishment to find her greeting as cor- 
dial and unembarrassed as ever! For a 
moment his elation was unbounded. 
Then came the thought that her cordiality 
only showed her indifference. She had 
totally forgotten his Jé/ses.’ 

Well, the future was before him and the 
prize worth the winning. Filled with this 
purpose, Otis appeared to better advan- 
tage than ever before. ‘The egotism so 
natural to his age fell away from him, and 
deference took the place of his former 
complacency. 

From this time he improved every 
opportunity to see Edith, during the short 
time his business required him to remain 
in town. By the end of the month, 
however, it was finished, and he returned 
to Rockford, to the care of the poor 
invalid. He felt guilty as he realized 
how he longed for October, when his 
medical studies would require his return 
to town for the winter. He was baffled 
as to what impression he had made upon 
Edith. He had discovered that if he 
would see her at her best, he had but te 
speak of her brother, when she would 
glow with a warmth which transfigured 
her. This was both reassuring and dis- 
couraging. Otis passed many hours med- 
itating upon what it involved. 

The doctor also dedicated much of his 
time to Edith. When the two men met, 
each discerned the state of the other’s 
mind regarding the girl, yet each fatu- 
ously fancied his own sentiment a dead 
secret. The doctor, reflecting’ upon the 
opportunity Otis would have of prose- 
cuting his addresses, felt the result a 
foregone conclusion. It was tharacteris- 
tic of him that, instead of nursing his 
own disappointment, he fell to studying 
Otis with new interest. 
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As to Edith, it was little thought she 
gave to either swain. She had accepted 
Otis’s attentions as a matter of course — 
a tribute to a friendship dating from child- 
hood. Moreover, the time was drawing 
near when her great hope would be real- 
ized. Mr. Stevenson was expected back 
within the month. ‘To their great joy he 
appeared to them a fortnight sooner than 
anticipated. 

“Took you by surprise, eh? Well I 
came over on an electric current — short- 
est trip on record!’’ he exclaimed as he 
greeted them. “I knew you would be 
going off to the country soon,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Mrs. Delevan, “and I 
lost no time in coming around.” 

“And your brother — what of him?” 
he said suddenly to Edith, after some 
further chat. ‘Still at his studies, ehP 
It ought to be vacation with him at this 
time of year. Well, send him to me as 
soon as you like. He’ll be glad to drop 
his books.” 

Edith’s face gleamed. As soon as the 
guest departed she flew to her room and 
wrote the wonderful tidings to Joe. 
“And you are not coming as an adven- 
turer, dear Joe. You have his promise. 
Were ever two people so fortunate as 
we? And you are to stay here with me 
for the six weeks Mrs. Delevan is to be 
away ; so we shall have plenty of time to 
hunt up quarters for next winter — for a 
home we will have.” 

Of course his coming had to be secret. 
The station was two miles away. He 
was to walk there, and he was not to 
attempt to bring anything with him. 
Edith read her letter over more than 
once to be sure that nothing was forgot- 
ten; and as she went out to post it, it 
was hard to keep from breaking out into 
singing upon the street. What a won- 
derful world it was! how great a thing 
was life! how good a thing was work — 
when it was congenial! And they would 
both work, — she at her music, he at his 
science, and at night each would tell the 
other what the day had brought ! 

Filled with these anticipations, Edith 
sought Mrs. Delevan upon her return, to 
find relief for her joy. The drawing- 
room door was ajar, and voices, — could 
one be Dr. North’s? Yes, but how sober 
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he looked! What could be the matter? 
He saw her and rose, but did not ad- 
vance and smile. She stood as if spell- 
bound. Why did they both look at her 
What could it mean? She gazed 
from one to the other and went towards 
them. Why did he not greet her? Mrs. 
Delevan came to her and put both arms 
about her. 

““My dear, dear child,” she said, “ Dr. 
North has bad news for you. I wish —” 

“My sister! Is she illP— Not Joe! 
Don’t tell me Joe is ill! No, no! you 
can’t mean that!” 

“I wish I could spare you. 
has been an accident — ”’ 

“Is it Joe? Is he hurt?” 

“Ves, Edith. I went to him immedi- 
ately, and —” 

“And you will take me to him. 
have come to. take me to him?” 

The doctor’s features worked convul- 
sively. How should he tell her the 
truth ? 

“‘ Why don’t you speak ?”’ she shrieked. 
“You are deceiving me. Have they 
killed him?” 

“Edith,” said the doctor, taking both 
her cold hands in his, ‘ you had better 
not go. He would not know you. He 
was insensible from the first.’’ 

She drew her hands away and stepped 
backwards. She read the truth in his 
sad eyes. 

“Joe is dead!” she said. 

He did not contradict her. 

“Joe is dead!” she repeated almost 
in a defiant tone, as if daring him to 
deny it. 

“He did not suffer,’’ was all the con- 
solation he could offer. 

She gave one wild look about her. The 
desolation in her eyes was heartrending. 

“Oh, where is he? Where shall I 
go?” she said. “Take me away. I 
must go—I must go — somewhere ! ” 

She was struggling with the instinct to 
join her brother’s spirit. If she had 
been a more fragile girl, she would have 
fainted, and it would have been a mercy. 

There had been no opportunity of 
softening the news. She did not know 
the worst even yet. ‘The poor boy had 
been instantly killed by a blow inflicted 
in a frenzy by the irresponsible Walters. 


so? 


But there 
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Mr. Campbell had been summoned by 
telegraph, and the doctor had accom- 
panied him. Thence he had come direct 
to Edith. And now that the blow had 
fallen, how futile was any help he could 
offer! There she stood, with hands half 
extended, — a world of desolation in her 
eyes ! 

“My poor, poor child!” said the old 
lady, taking Edith again in her arms, and 
pressing her head down upon her own 
motherly breast. ‘ My poor, poor child !”’ 

She drew her gently to the sofa. The 
tears were streaming down her face, but 
Edith’s eyes were dry and bright. She 
sat upright, looking straight before her. 
At last she shuddered, and a groan gave 
token that she was beginning to compre- 
hend her sorrow. She looked about her. 
Was it the same world? All the pur- 
pose which had filled her life, making it 
tense and fruitful, had vanished, —#in a 
moment, — in the twinkling of an eye! 


The utter emptiness appalled her! 
Whither should she go? What should 
she do? She was conscious of an awful 
void, — oh, such an aching void! Was 
it in her head or in her heart? She 
pressed a hand to each. 

“7 — cannot — bear it!’’’ she ex- 


claimed brokenly. 

“Don’t try to be brave, dear Edith — 
don’t try,” said the doctor, taking her 
hand in his. She turned uncomprehend- 
ing eyes to him, and her hand lay list- 
lessly in his. He felt that he must break 
this awful spell. He began softly to 
speak of her brother. 

She groaned again, and opened her 
lips as if to speak. At last she said halt 
ingly, “I know—you mean—to be 
kind. But oh! I want Joe!’ 

The last words were a great cry, and 
she wept violently. 

Mrs. Delevan learned with surprise, as 
she talked with the doctor late that 
night, that Edith’s father was _ living. 
The doctor’s story explained many things 
in the girl’s character and conduct which 
had puzzled her. 

“Now,” she exclaimed, “I can ask 
Edith to remain with me altogether! I 
should have done so before, but for this 
mystery hanging over her. Poor child! 


Poor child ! 
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did 
brighten at this proposal, the good lady 


Noticing that the doctor not 
appealed to him for his opinion. He 
scowled, as was his custom when per- 
plexed, and was intent for a moment. 
Then he said : 

“You are very kind. It would seem a 
great opportunity for Edith. But I know 
her so well, and how necessary an active 
life is to her. She needs activity now 
more than ever. Work must be her sal- 


vation. With you she would have time 
to brood. But, —”’ 
‘She has lost her motive for work 


now,” said Mrs. Delevan. 

“Ves, that is what I was going to say. 
We must provide one. I don’t yet see 
how. But, —yes, that is the very thing !”’ 
exclaimed the doctor suddenly, starting 
up. 

He explained his thought of consult- 
ing Mr. Chapin, in the hope of finding 
that Edith could be useful in the work 
which, of late, had grown so fast as to 
make more help necessary. 

The result justified the doctor’s hope, 
and it was arranged that Edith should 
become a working member of Mr. Cha- 
pin’s family whenever she felt disposed. 

But the poor girl was prostrate. She 
lay half conscious, —the prey of a low 
fever. ‘The doctor was her constant 
attendant ; and at last she rallied. There 
were days when there were drives in the 
open air, and then the days came when 
it became evident that work would be 
the best medicine. 

Meantime Mrs. Delevan affectionately 
urged on Edith her offer of a home. 
The girl was grateful, but still apathetic, 
and postponed her decision. One day 
the doctor proposed her going back home 
for awhile. The effect of his proposal 
frightened him. 

‘“Home!’’ she echoed. “To that 
home from which my poor Joe was 
driven? ‘To live in the same house with 
his—” She faltered at the dreadful 
word. ‘No—I will speak!” she cried. 
“| have grown up under such a system ! 
I have seen such wrongs done in the 
name of duty! Ihave seen dove crowded 
out and my poor Joe —oh, Joe, so full 
of genius, so full of talents which ought 
to have been fostered — made to lead the 
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skulking life of a coward! His tastes 
were made to appear criminal! Oh, it 
might have been so different! It ought 
to have been so different !” 

“And th®world is full of Joes,” said 
the doctor, “full of people who could 
be good and great, but who find the 
struggle with circumstances too much, for 
them. Some fall by the way and fill early 
graves. Others, less fortunate, succumb 
to the evils which beset them and drag 
out their thwarted, perverted lives.”’ 

She looked at him with eager eyes. 
In her own terrible grief, the struggles of 
others Mad never occurred to her. The 
doctor knew that no sense of duty would 
compel her to effort. The impulse must 
be one of affection. 

Other people’s Joes ! 

That was the idea which aroused her. 
Was it possible that other boys were 
struggling and sinking, struggling and 
sinking day by day, for want of a chance? 

Other people’s Joes ! 

What could be done for them? 
she do anything? She had done every- 
thing for her own Joe. How? She 
wondered now as she looked back at 
what she had accomplished. It was such 
a mixture of effort and good fortune! It 
seemed as if the first step led to all the 
others. 

“ Other people’s Joes !’’ she said aloud. 
“Who can find them?” 

“Mr. Chapin can and does,” said the 
doctor. “He and his wife give all their 
time to them. But they have more than 
they can do. ‘They need help. Will you 
go and help them, Edith?” 

He watched the new light dawn in the 
girl’s eyes. He went on to tell more of 
the work, of what had already been done, 
and what the future promised. 

Grief has many ways of materializing. 
3eds_ in hospitals, memorial windows, 
mission chapels, all these and many more 
attend the aching void which Faith tries 
to fill with worthy monuments. But 
better than any visible sign was the im- 
pulse now growing in this girl’s heart. 
It was rooted in love, and destined to 
find expression in devotion to — other 
people’s Joes. 

“Yes,” she said at last softly, “I will 
go.” 


Could 
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Mrs. Chapin came for Edith the fol- 
lowing day, and as the latter took leave 
of her benefactress, she felt that the door 
of the past closed behind her. 

The doctor made his farewell visit to 
her the same evening. Some dawning 
sense of his devotion made Edith’s man- 
ner very tender when they parted. He 
held her hand long in his, and she did 
not withdraw it. 


* * * * * * * 


Since then, three years have sped. 
Otis Field has earned the right to put 
“M.D.” after his name. His visits to 
Edith have been many, and his devotion 
sincere, but he has not again ventured to 
refer to that “house up-town with its 
door-handle paid for and the rest on 
mortgage.’’ His sense of Edith’s high 
purposes and earnest, successful work 
have taught him humility. But there will 
come a day, and that very soon, when he 
will persuade himself, with that sophistry 
of the heart which lovers use, that she 
can work better with his help; and he 
will try to persuade her so. 

As for Dr. North, time has only 
strengthened his sentiments. He has 
seen Edith rarely, for it has long been a 
foregone conclusion with him that she and 
Otis were destined for each other. Of 
late, doubt has sprung up in his mind, 
and with the doubt has come the resolu- 
tion to put his fate also to the test. 

The situation is very transparent to 
Mr. and Mrs. Chapin, who often discuss 
it. ‘The former is on the doctor’s side, 
and when he sounds his friend’s praises, 
no one assents more fervently than does 
Edith. Mrs. Chapin predicts that youth 
and opportunity will win in the person of 
Otis Field. ‘The only apparently un- 
biased person is Edith herself. It is 
doubtful, Mr. Chapin sometimes thinks, 
whether her heart is not already irrevo- 
cably given to —- other people’s Joes. 

And _ still the invalid babbles on, — 
winding up occasionally with, ‘“ My wife 
savs I grow rusty. Gad! I'd like a 
chance to rust !’’ as he smiles confidingly 
in the face of the listener. 

And another elderly pilgrim still pur- 
sues his abstract way — confident, as he 
has ever been, of following the path of 
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duty. To him his son’s sudden end was 
“(a mysterious Providence.” In his own 
sight, and in that of the community, his 
life has been one of rectitude. Aunt 








WINTER.— BLACK AND WHITE. 


Hannah only occasionally confides to 
the doctor that, in her opinion, the most 
disgusting of all odors is the odor of 


sanctity. 
7 . 


WINTER. 
By Julie M. Lippmann. 


"EN as in days of old when Jael went 
Forth for to meet the chieftain on his way, 
And spread o’er him her mantle as he lay 
Within the fancied fastness of her tent ; 
And as he slept, with wandering forspent, 
Dreaming perchance of triumph-wreaths of bay, 
All stealthily she crept with nail to slay 
The trusting guest o’er whom she breathless bent : 
So comes pale Winter to the aged Year, 
And spreads her mantle o’er him, friendly- wise ; 
He, sleeping, dreams not once of death or fear, 
So pure she seems in all her shining guise, 
While with the spiked frost, full cold and clear, 
She works his ruin and he, dreaming, dies. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 
By Lillie B. Chace Wyman, 


HE history of the Anti- 
Slavery movement in 
the United States is full 
of picturesque as well 
as significant 
One January day in 
1850, Fredrika Bremer, a Swedish 
romance writer, attended a meeting in 
Faneuil Hall in company with Charles 
Sumner who, forty years old, had not yet 
been heard in the Senate. Miss Bremer 
looked on with foreign eyes, and listened 
to the speaking with foreign ears. She 
gives the account in her book entitled 
“The Homes of the New World,” and 
Says: 


scenes. 





“A young, fair lady, in a simple white dress, and 
hair without any ornament, stepped forward, lead- 
ing a dark mulatto woman, bythe hand. She had 
been a slave, and had lately escaped from slavery 
on board a vessel, where she had been concealed. 
Her owners, who suspected her place of conceal- 
ment obtained a warrant for searching the vessel, 
which they did thoroughly, burning brimstone in 
order to compel her to come forth. But she en- 
dured it all, and succeeded in making her escane. 


It was a beautiful sight, when the young white 
woman, Miss Lucy Stone, placed her hand upon 
the head of the black woman, and called her sister, 
before the assembled crowd. It looked well and 
beautiful, and it was certainly felt by all, that the 
white woman stood here as the friend and _pro- 
tector of the black. She then related the history 
of the late slave, and talked about slavery for a 
full hour, with perfect self-possession, perspicuity 
and propriety of tone and gesture.” 

Miss Anne Warren Weston in a report 
published in an issue of the Zzderator of 
that month, says the ship in which this 
fugitive girl was hidden, was “ repeatedly 
smoked,”’ while it waited at the Southern 
wharf, in the hope of forcing her to be- 
tray herself. Miss Weston adds that the 
girl was only nineteen years old, and that 
she came to the cold North, half starved 
and half frozen, leaving behind her own 
baby, who could not have survived the 
hardships of her way of escape. 

Dramatic as was the scene which Miss 
Bremer beheld in Boston’s old Cradle of 
Liberty, Lucy Stone was destined before 
many vears had passed to associate her- 
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self with a tragedy more awful and more 
suggestive of classic heroism than that 
which enveloped the life of the young 
creature who left her infant forever and 
fled in the dead of winter to the Com- 
monwealth of. Massachusetts. 

The name of Margaret Garner was 
long a name for Abolitionists to conjure 
by, but it is very probable that few people 
to-day know the details of her story or 
attach any special significance to its men- 
tion. ‘The incidents of her experience 
are nevertheless worthy, even now, of 
study, net only because they illustrate 
some phases of our national history, but 
because the development of a great despair 
and a great resoluteness in a lowly mind 
evidences with peculiar power the divine 
essence of the soul, which sometimes 
bears noble fruit, though it may have 
received but rude nurture. 

A connected account of the Margaret 
Garner tragedy is given in a volume of 
* Reminiscences ”’ published in 1876, by 
Levi Coffin, a Quaker Abolitionist. 

The Cincinnati journals reported the 
case as it proceeded, and from these 
sources, and from Lucy Stone’s own ver- 
bal relation, it is possible to gather the 
main facts. The details vary slightly, 
but not more than it is to be expected 
that hastily written newspaper reports 
would differ from the recollections of 
persons intimately affected by the events. 
All that is essential and unfortunately all 
that is terrible in the story stands out in 
unmistakable truth and clearness. 

In the winter of 1856, the Ohio River 
was frozen over, and a tempting path to 
possible freedom was thus opened to the 
slave men and women of Kentucky. 
Seventeen negroes undertook to avail 
themselves of it one Sunday night. 
They took possession of a pair of horses 
and a large sled belonging to one of their 
masters, and drove to a place just below 
Covington. ‘They left their conveyance 
here, crossed the ice-covered stream, and 
reached Cincinnati, after daylight had 
broken. They dared not remain together, 
as people were now walking about the 
streets, and the movements of such a 
large party as theirs would naturally ex- 
cite attention. ‘They separated, and nine 
of the fugitives found friends who con- 


cealed them until night, and then for- 
warded them safely to Canada. ‘The 
other eight happy. They 
sought the house of a colored man named 
Kite, whose freedom had been purchased 
by his own father. His dwelling was on 
a river road in the lower part of the city, 
and they had to inquire their way to it. 
Meanwhile, one of their masters, Archi- 
bald K. Gaines, traced them, by means 
of the sled, which had been left on the 
Kentucky bank of the Ohio and followed 
them to Cincinnati. The questions the 
fugitives asked enabled the hunter to 
track them to Kite’s house, within a few 
hours of their arrival. Kite himself 
went early that morning to consult Levi 
Coffin as to the best way to secure their 
safety, and when he returned he found 
that the master, in company with United 
States Marshall Ellis, “and a large body 
of assistants,” were gathered before his 
house. ‘The assailants sent in word to 
the fugitives to surrender, but the negroes 
were armed, and they barred the doors 
and windows and prepared to fight. ‘The 
party consisted of an elderly man, named 
Simon, his wife Mary, their son Robert, 
and his wife Margaret or Peggy Garner 
and her four little children. Several 
shots were fired on both sides, the win- 
dow was broken, and one of the deputy 
marshals was wounded in his hand. 
Then the door was battered down, the 
pursuers rushed in, and Margaret’s hus 
band was overpowered and dragged out. 


were less 


All hope was over for the fugitives. Mar- 
garet Garner seized a_ kitchen’ knife 


which lay on the table, and ‘with one 
stroke cut the throat of her little daugh 
ter.” She then struck two of the other 
children and wounded them slightly, 
but the officers caught and disarmed 
her. 

The Cincinnati papers reported that 
she “avowed herself the mother of the 
three children, and said that she had 
killed one, and would like to kill the 
three others, rather than see them again 
reduced to slavery.” ‘The little dead 
girl, her oldest, was very pretty, and 
nearly white. ‘The two next in age were 
“woolly-headed little fellows, with fat, 
dimpled cheeks.’’ ‘The baby was whiter 
than the mother, according to the testi- 
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mony of Mr. Coffin. The story of what 
was happening at Kite’s house spread 
over the city. A great crowd collected 
speedily about the premises. The help- 
less negroes were put with difficulty into 
carriages and conveyed to the United 
States District Court rooms on Fourth 
Street. The populace followed closely, 
but showed little inclination to attempt a 
rescue. The slaves were ushered into 
the court-room, and seated around the 
stove, preserving a moody silence. The 
son of one John Marshall, of Kentucky, 
had _ now arrived on the scene, and said 
that Simona, Mary and Robert, belonged 
to his father, and had “never expressed 
any dissatisfaction in regard to their re- 
maining in bondage.” Possibly, in saying 
this, he hoped to impress his hearers with 
the belief that liberty-loving slaves were 
apt to exchange confidences of that nature 
with their owners in Kentucky. 

Various formalities passed among the 
legal folk, and the fugitives were moved 
about in person and on paper in exchange 
from United States to State authority, and 
back again, while it was decided that a 
habeas corpus warrant could not be made 
effective as a step towards their libera- 
tion. 

In the course of all this miserable 
shuffling of these poor human cards, one 
attempt was made to convey them in 
carriages to the Station House. When 
the crowd in the street saw the captives 
appear, guarded by a strong posse of 
police, they shouted to the coachmen, 
“Don’t take them!” ‘Drive on!’ — 
and the drivers either became frightened 
or caught the sympathetic impulse, for 
they whipped up their horses and drove 
their empty carriages rapidly away. ‘The 
officers, thus left in the lurch, proceeded 
on foot, carefully guarding their prisoners 
through the city. 

The Abolitionists were naturally much 
interested while the case pended, but it 
is a curious fact that Mr. Garrison made 
no editorial comment wpon it in the 
Liberator, although that paper copied 
full accounts of the affair from the Cin- 
cinnati sheets, published letters from 
Henry C. Wright about it, and re-printed 
from the New York 7774une a poem on 
the subject, written by Mary A. Liver- 
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more, who was then unknown to the gen- 
eral public. The explanation for this 
silence is easily found. A glance at the 
situation in the whole country makes it 
manifest that the time was too crowded 
with momentous events to allow the 
thoughts of anti-slavery people to con- 
centrate upon one poor woman, even 
though that woman were a mother like 
Margaret Garner. 

Salmon P. Chase was then governor of 
Ohio and a possible candidate for the 
presidency. He did not at first make 
himself prominent in this fugitive slave 
case. Kansas was seething with strife. 
A Free Soiler in that state, named R. P. 
Brown, had just been murdered at 
Easton by a Border-Ruffian military com- 
pany called the “Kickapoo Rangers.’’ 
Charles Sumner was still sitting quiet in 
the Senate Chamber, but was soon to 
make his great speech, and the character 
of Preston S. Brooks was ripening to 
purposes of assassination. Slaves were 
constantly trying, with more or less suc- 
cess, to escape to the North. The Anz- 
Slavery Bugle at this time quoted the 
New Orleans /icavune as authority for a 
report of “the burning of a negro in 
Lexington in that state, after chaining 
him to a stake in the public street,”’ in 
punishment of a hideous crime, of which 
a young woman— presumably white — 
had been the victim. The American 
people, North and South, anti and pro- 
slavery, had much to think of during the 
six weeks which elapsed after the seizure 
of Margaret Garner, before her fate and 
that of her companions was definitely 
settled. 

Some attempt was made to hold Mar- 
garet subject to the Ohio law on the 
charge of murder, and thus prevent her 
from being remanded to slavery, but the 
attempt was defeated, and the precedence 
in authority was given to the United 
States Court. The lawyer Joliffe who 
acted on behalf of the fugitives, said, 
indignantly, “that even a savage tribe 
reserved to itself the right to investigate 
a charge for murder committed within its 
borders, but the sovereign state of Ohio 
allowed itself and its laws to be over- 
ruled by the infamous Fugitive Slave Law, 
made in the interests cf slaveholders.” 
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Joliffe pressed a motion in vain, that pa- 
pers should at once be served on his 
clients, so that they might be tried — 
Margaret for murder, and the others for 
complicity, giving as a reason for his 
course that the fugitives had all assured 
him they would go “singing to the gal- 
lows, rather than be returned to slavery.” 

An effort was also made to prove that 
the negroes were legally free, because 
their masters had in former years brought 
them into Ohio; but the Court decided 
that since thesslaves had then returned to 
Kentucky witl their owners, the tempo- 
rary sojourn in a free state had not suf- 
ficed to entitle them to freedom. 

Visitors were permitted to see Mar- 
garet in the jail. P.S. Bassett, in a let- 
ter dated from the Fairmount Theological 
Seminary and published during the trial, 
states that he preached in the prison and 
talked with her. She told him that if 
she had had time, she would have killed 
all her children. She did not care about 
her own fate, “but she was unwilling to 
have her children suffer as she had done.” 
She said she was not excited, but perfectly 
cool, when she made the attempt, and 
described her life in slavery, while tears 
ran down her face and her countenance 
expressed the agony of her soul; but she 
alluded to the child that she had killed 
with perfect satisfaction, and dwelt upon 
its freedom from suffering. 

She seemed to him to be about twenty- 
five years old, and to possess “ an average 
amount of kindness, with a vigorous in- 
tellect, and much energy of character.”’ 

In the court-room, Margaret wore a 
dark calico dress, with a white handker- 
chief around her neck, and a yellow tur- 
ban on her head. She carried her 
baby in her arms, and the little thing 
constantly caressed her face with its tiny 
hands, while her two little boys in happy 
unconsciousness played on the floor near 
her feet. She occasionally looked tim- 
idly about her, but most of the time she 
gazed upon the floor. She had a very 
sad expression, and she seldom noticed 
her baby, yet Mr. Bassett, speaking of 
her manner in prison, says, ‘She evi- 
dently possessed all the passionate ten- 
derness of a mother’s love.’”’ She had a 
scar on her forehead and one on her 
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cheek bone. Some one asked her “what 
caused these marks.’’ She answered sim- 
ply, “‘ White man struck me.” 

Simon, his wife Mary, and Margaret’s 
husband, did not manifest the same de- 
spair that the young mother did. ‘Their 
religious trust survived their experiences. 
They longed to be free, but said they 
would not try to kill themselves if re- 
turned to slavery ; but Margaret brooded 
in a stony grief, which no one had the 
power to assuage. 

“Those who came to speak words of 
comfort and cheer felt them die upon 
their lips,’ says Mr. Coffin, “ when they 
looked into her face, and marked its 
expression of settled despair.” ‘The ne- 
gress Mary told Mr. Bassett that she had 
neither encouraged nor discouraged Mar- 
garet to kill the children, “for under 
similar circumstances she would probably 
have done the same.” She was an old 
woman and had once been separated for 
many years from her husband. 

Lucy Stone who was then living in 
Cincinnati, went to see Margaret. She 
describes her to the writer of this sketch 
as a_ beautiful woman, not very dark, 
and of a dignified presence. She talked 
with her, doubtless in that same sisterly 
fashion of intense sympathy in which 
she had once held the hand of that 
other fugitive woman in Faneuil Hall. 
But Margaret shed no tears as she 
listened to the kindly words. Her 
misery seemed to her visitor too deep for 
tears. Perceiving her unalterable sad- 
ness, Lucy Stone told her of a method 
by which, even though deprived of wea- 
pons, it would be possible for her to take 
her own life. The marshal, a man named 
Brown, was present at this interview, and 
some gossip as to the white woman’s 
speech got abroad. 

The following day, Colonel Chambers, 
counsel for the slaveholders, complained 
to the court that the lady had asked 
Marshal Brown to permit her to give the 
prisoner a knife, so that she might kill 
herself and her remaining children. 
When the court adjourned, the audience 
resolved itself into a public assembly, 
and Mr. R. Pullen acted as_ chairman. 
Lucy Stone went up into the judge’s 
place, and quietly began to speak, in her 
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peculiarly sweet and penetrating voice. 
She spoke of Margaret : 

“T told her, ” she said, “ that a thousand hearts 
were aching for her, and that they were glad 
one child of hers was safe with the angels. 


Her only reply was a look of deep despair, of 


anguish, such as no words can_ speak. I 


thought the spirit she manifested was the same 


with that of our ancestors to whom we had 
erected the monument at Bunker Hill the 
spirit that would rather let us all go back to 


God than back to slavery. The faded faces of 
the negro children tell too plainly to what degra- 
dation female slaves must submit. Rather than 
give her little daughter to that life she killed it. 
. Who shall say she had no right to do so? 
If I were a slave as she is a slave, behind 
prison bars, with the law against me, society 
against me, the church against me, and no death- 
dealing weapon at hand, with my own teeth 
would I open my veins and let the earth drink my 
blood, rather than wear the chains of slavery. 
How, then, could I blame her for wishing her child 
to find freedom with God and the angels, where 
no chains are?” 

The speaker went on to say that she 
had talked with the claimant, Mr. Gaines, 
and had besought him passionately to 
free Margaret, and she stated that he had 
promised that he would do so after his 
right to her possession as property had 
been legally recognized ; whereupon Mr. 
Chambers arose to deny on behalf of 
Mr. Gaines that he had made any prom- 
ise upon which a claim could be founded. 

The drama of shame proceeded to its 
end, and in March the fugitives were 
carried to the ferry-boat, to go back to 
Kentucky. The United States marshal 
openly exulted, to an audience in the 
street, and said that “ the people in Ohio 
might well be proud that day.” 

Mr. Finnell of Kentucky assured the 
crowd, that the Union “was far dearer 
to him than it was two hours ago.” Mr. 
Gaines was “ ten thousand times obliged ”’ 
to the gentlemen who had been diligent 
in carrying out the laws, and he called 
on Mr. Flinn of Cincinnati to speak for 
him ; whereupon that gentleman declared 
that Mr. Gaines was actuated by princi- 
ple and not by any mercenary motives in 
his pursuit of his slaves, as was evident 
from the fact that their recovery “had 
cost him more money,” said Mr. Flinn, 
“than would boulder that whole street 
with woolly heads.” 

The Cincinnati papers 
pleased with the result. 


not all 
declared 


were 
One 
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boldly that the negroes had been deliv- 
ered up in order to secure Southern trade 
to the city; and a bitter feeling is dis- 
cernible in the Zeader’s record that “a 
body guard of Union savers assembled 
and escorted the slave-catchers in tri- 
umph to the ferry-boat.” 

It was understood that Gaines would 
hold the slaves for a time, subject to a 
possible requisition from the state of 
Ohio, if, prompted by an after-thought 
of its sovereign dignity, the Common- 
wealth should demand the return of Mar- 
garet Garner to be tried for murder com- 
mitted within its borders. So, shortly 
after the United States authorities had 
declared the woman to be a piece of 
personal property like a horse, and as 
such had given her to her owners, Gov- 
ernor Chase made a requisition upon 
Governor Morehead of Kentucky that 
she be sent back and tried on a capital 
charge like a responsible human being. 
Of course, this was done with the hope 
of rescuing her from slavery, and of 
finally saving her from punishment for her 
unconscious imitation of the Roman me- 
thod of averting dishonor from her child. 

One Mr. Joe Cooper was intrusted 
with the getting Margaret 
back; but probably the nature of his 
errand leaked out, for when he reached 
Frankfort, Gaines started with the negroes 
for Louisville, before Mr. Cooper was 
able to obtain a necessary acknowledg- 


business of 


ment and order from Governor More- 
head. ‘The eager northern agent followed 


and arrived at Louisville two hours after 
the boat, the /Venryv Lewis, had sailed 
down the river for the South, with the 
slaves on it, handcuffed, in charge of 
Marshal Butts of Covington. ‘The boat 
came in collision with another vessel. 
Margaret’s baby was thrown into the 
water and drowned. Lucy Stone says 
that as understood the occurrence 
the mother might have saved the infant, 
but allowed it to slide out/of her lap. 
Another story is that Margaret herself 
was thrown or sprang into the water with 
the little one, and that she was pulled out 
by a colored man. At any rate, she was 
taken after the collision on to another 
vessel, the //ungarian, and she displayed 
“frantic joy when told that her child was 


she 
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Lucy Stone 


drowned, and said she would never reach 
alive Gaines’s Landing in Arkansas, the 
point to which she was shipped.” A 
blanket was wrapped around her, and she 
crouched “like a wild animal, near the 
stove.” 

This is the last picture I have been 
able to find in any printed record of this 
woman. Her after fate was wrapped in 
such mystery, that most of the men and 
women in the country, who had wept and 
agonized over her story never knew aught 


of what became of her. 


Even Mr. Coffin, 
her 


staunch friend in Cincinnati, wrote 
sadly twenty years afterwards, ‘‘ Margaret 
was lost in what Joliffe called ‘the seeth- 
ing hell of American slavery.’” But 
during most of those years she was at 
rest, for before the abolition of slavery a 
letter found its hazardous way to Lucy 
Stone, signed by Robert Garner, saying 
that he knew she would be glad to hear 
that Margaret’s troubles were over. ‘The 
slave woman was dead. 
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Mozart. 


FROM THE BUST IN MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 
MOZART. 
By Zitella Cocke. 





S through the leafy close, the crystal shine 
Of streamlet purling on its way is seen, 
Nor in its mazes down the clust’ring green ‘ 
Of interlacing boughs and pendent vine, 
Nor ’neath the shadows of the day’s decline 
Is hid, — so doth thy melody’s bright sheen, 
Flash through close harmony’s inwoven screen ; | 1 
And well we call thy matchless strains divine ! 
Who lists, shall live in Golden Age once more, 
Shall catch the voice of sweet Arcadian lutes, 
Behold, as erst, glad nymphs dance on the shore, 
To tabor’s sound and dithyrambic flutes, — 
Hear Philomel within the moonlit grove, 
And tuneful shepherd piping to his love. 
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Mendelssohn, 


FROM THE BUST IN MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


MENDELSSOHN. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


ARK! hear the lark, bold prodigal, elate 
H And jubilant, his wealth of music fling 
To listening vales, that all-expectant wait 
The thrilling touch of rosy-fingered Spring ! 
Thus hath she touched thy heart, O Mendelssohn, 
Till of her life and beauty thou art fain, 
And all her winning witcheries of tone, 
Her coy caprices, and her joyous strain 
Are thine. Lift but thy magic wand, and lo! 
(Queen Mab and all her fairy court shall trip 
To chorus of bright waterfalls, and flow 
Of streams melodious ’neath the rhythmic dip 
Of elfin oars, — while in enchanted boat, 
On sounds mellifluous, we dream and float ! 
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The Shores of Two Continents alternately approach and recede.” 


PEN PICTURES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
By Alfred D. F. Hamlin. 


HE passenger upon the little black steamers of the 
Chirket-i- Hairié — the “ Association for Promoting 
the Public Welfare ’” — may not be provided with 
the most sumptuous accommodations, but he is 
furnished with the most sumptuous feast for the 
eyes that any fifteen-mile stretch of land and 
water upon the earth’s surface can afford. The 
partisans of the Hudson and of the Rhine, of 
the Danube with its Gates of Iron, and of the 
Trossachs, or the English Lakes, and those again 
for whom the Bay of Naples epitomizes all the 
loveliness of earth and sea and sky, may protest 
against such a claim. But that is because they 
have never lived upon the shores of the Bosphorus, 
nor felt the spell which exhales with its evening 

vapors and morning mists, from its wooded heights and imperial palace-gardens. 

It is a spell compounded of natural beauty and romantic charm, into which are 

woven graceful myths of classic antiquity and sombre tragedies of medizval 

Byzantium and Turkish Stamboul, marshalling before us the ghosts of the Argonauts 

and the Achaemenidz, of Constantine and Justinian and Bayazid the ‘Thunderer and 

Soliman the magnificent. Under its magic the beautiful shores and sparkling waters 

of these straits grow more entrancing with each day’s contemplation of their 

picturesque wildness and luxurious splendor. ‘The shores are fringed with marble 
palaces and rambling mansions with terraced gardens, and in the embrace of their 
steep valleys lie the quaintest of wooden villages, whose sesquipedalian names greet, 
at every landing, the ears of the passenger by the boats of the company with 
the philanthropic name,—Dolma Bagtché and Arnaoutkieiiy, Konskoundjouk and 

Beyler-Bey and Khandilli succeeding one another in sonorous euphony as the boat 

touches now at the shore of Europe, and now of Asia. Ateach landing a motley 

and polyglot throng embarks and disembarks, and the crowded deck presents a 

scene of the most animated and various interest. Its coffee-sipping and chattering 

multitude salute the ear with a very Babel of confused tongues, and the nostrils with 
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‘The Boat touches now at the Shore of Europe, and now of Asia.” 


the redolent fumes of Samsoun and Latakia 
exhaling from countless pipes and cigar- 
ettes. There 1s a fascination in all this, 
but let not the neophyte delay over its 
attractions, for fairer things await him 
when he shall mount to the upper deck. 
From that vantage-ground, his eyes com- 
mand such a glorious panorama as makes 
all commonplace things fade from the 
mind. ‘The shores of two continents 
alternately approach and recede in a va- 
ried succession of bays and promontories, 
of wooded heights and populous valleys. 
The prospect is surpassingly lovely, and 
if there be a jaded traveller who longs 
for one rekindling of his youthful enthu- 
siasm, let him betake himself straightway 
hither, it is but a fortnight’s journey or 
less from New York. His sensibilities 
must be dead indeed if they do not 
awaken to new and joyous life; for Na- 
ture will touch him here not with the 
awfulness of her sublimest moods, nor 
yet with mere prettiness and dainty ele- 
gance, but with a varied and uncloying 
beauty which fills the tired soul with ever 
new delights, and stirs the emotions by 
gentle pulsations instead of overwhelm- 


ing shocks. And the longer he subjects 
himself to the spell, the more beneficent 
and complete will be its mastery over 
him, until he, too, confesses the Straits of 
Constantinople the fairest spot on earth. 
Undoubtedly, the charm of this favored 
region belongs partly to the conditions 
which surround life there. These are 
external to the scenery, and yet minister 
greatly to the fascination it exerts. When 
one has dwelt awhile amid these scenes, 
surrounded by these fatalistic orientals, 
whose character so curiously blends good 
nature and fanatical bitterness, artistic 
taste and blindness to many forms of 
beauty, the mind opens to new impressions 
and assumes new points of view. ‘The 
contrasts and combinations everywhere 
met with, seem to envelop everything in 
asortof glamour. The East and West, the 
Old and the New, races and *eligions of 
divers sorts, are continually brought into 
strange and picturesque juxtaposition. 
Here civilization has grown old and died 
and revived again, and the wrecks of its 
successive developments strew the hills, 
adding new attractiveness to the scene. 
The peaceful deliberateness of life among 
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The ‘' Castle 


the lethargic Turks contributes to one’s 
appreciation of it all, for here one has 
plenty of leisure to enjoy the visible 
world. Modern improvements have not 
converted life into a ceaseless rush. The 
telephone is unknown, and no messenger 
boy hastens with feigned eagerness along 
the sidewalk — for sidewalks and mes- 
senger boy are equally wanting. Here 
and there a deliberate horse car jingles 
through crowded thoroughfares; a rail- 
way train shrieks its way through one of 
the city gates, bound for Adrianople and 
Vienna ; and the bustling Chzrket steam- 
ers afford a moderately rapid transit be- 
tween the great city and its suburbs. 
But all these have only ruffled the sur- 
face of ‘Turkish repose. One may still 
substitute for the steamer the fleet caique, 
gracefullest of all craft propelled by oars, 
and enjoy its easy motion over the waves 
of the Bosphorus. Business and house- 
keeping move alike on oriental wheels. 
In vain the Yankee resident multiplies 
his cries of “ Chabouk, chabouk,”' in the 
futile endeavor to expedite the dignified 
movement of his subordinates ; “ Yarash, 
Yarash,’’? is their motto. and even the 
Yankee succumbs at last to the prevailing 


1 “ Lively, lively.” 2‘ Slowly, slowly.” 


of Oblivion.” 


otium cum dignitate, doubtless not with- 
out gain to his comfort and to the quiet 
of his nerves. His soul opens wider to 
the voices of Nature and the influences 
of beauty in a land where prices current 
are discussed and bargains made over hot 
coffee and bubbling zarghilés, beneath 
the spreading leafage of giant sycamores 
by the water’s edge, instead of amid the 
din of the Stock Exchange and the rush 
of Western business methods. 

But aside from the: atmosphere of 
poetry created by special conditions of 
life, the Bosphorus owes its delightsome- 
ness quite as much to its elements of 
human interest as to its natural charms. 
One cannot conceive of its shores as un- 
inhabited. It is impossible, even in im- 
agination, to denude them of their palaces 
and villages, their castles and gardens, or 
to picture these laughing waters swept 
clear of the darting caiques, the throng- 
ing sails and smoke-belching steamships 
which enliven their surface. Even this 
done, the Bosphorus would still be beauti- 
ful to the eye. ‘The pristine wildness 
upon which the Argonauts gazed in the 
days of myth, which witnessed the pas- 
sage of Darius and his hosts, and the 
march of Xenophon’s Ten ‘Thousand, 
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would, if thus restored, still warrant our 
claiming for these the first place among 
the straits of the world; their scenery 
would in parts, at least, be not wholly un- 
like our own regal Hudson at West Point, 
though with less of loftiness to its hills. 
But the hand of man, through five and 
twenty centuries, has been transforming 
that untamed wildness into something 
fairer and more welcome to our human 
natures. However ruthless the first col- 
lision of man with nature, however 
savage his first attack, when the strife 
has lasted long enough, nature seems to 


make friends again with him. Her re- 
venge upon him is gentle, decking with 
grace and loveliness the decay and havoc 
she works upon his evanescent doings ; 
and the hills and shores covered with the 
peaceful fruits of his labor, fields and 
forests alternating with palaces and towns 
and gardens, and crumbling ruins clad 
with moss and ivy, smile instead of 
frowning on us, and win us by their nearer 
kinship with ourselves. So man has en- 
dowed the Bosphorus with a beauty be- 
yond that of mere topography, vegeta- 
tion, and color. Her shores are fringed 
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with palaces, her waters flecked with 
sails, and her hillsides covered with 
villages, —villages unlike any others in 
the world, piled with the strangest and 
quaintest of habitations in picturesque 
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whose upper stories and widespreading 
eaves jut curiously out with strange and 
irregular angles over the street. Here and 
there some sudden turning brings us to an 
unexpected splendor of prospect; the 








‘*The Bosphorous with its Villages and Palaces far below us.” 


confusion ; terraced into gardens upheld 
by gray and ivy-mantled walls, with fig- 
trees and umbrella-pines peeping tefresh- 
ingly out over the red and brown tiles of 
the fantastic roofs. ‘They repose in the 
green valleys, spreading up their 
sides well to the summits, and 
extending along the water-front 
in a succession of comfortable, 
rambling mansions with lovely 
parks and gardens about them, 
with here and there the white 
facade of a palace of the Sultan 
to add distinction and splendor 
to the landscape. Less fascinating 
upon closer acquaintance than 
when they seem to pass in pano- 
rama before the traveller by 
steamboat, they are yet, even 
then, delightful places, full of 
charming surprises for the lover 
of the picturesque. Their roughly- 
paved streets wind deviously up 
from the water’s side, flanked by 
high garden walls of stone, and 
gayly-painted wooden mansions 
with latticed windows, or by more 
modest dwellings whose once 
bright colors have faded to in- 
distinguishable hues of gray, and 











Bosphorus far below us heavenly blue, 
with its palaces and hills and other vil- 
lages like this one, breaks without warn- 
ing on our sight. 

If we retrace our steps, we shall reach 





“Innumerable Windows Flood the Rooms with Sunshine.” 
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“The Village Mosque ‘s not far off.” 


at the water’s side the focus of the vil- 
lage’s activity. Here we find the charshi 
or market, and the village square, adorned 
with its marble fountain, and cool in the 
shade of gigantic oaks and plane-trees, 
around which rude chairs and tables — 
the property of neighboring ca/és — in- 
vite to £éf with black coffee and cigarettes 
or narghiles.' Keéf is the Turkish equi- 
valent of dolce far niente; the quintes- 
sence of earthly beautitude, made up in 
equal parts of repose, coffee, and nicoti- 
nous fumes. Around the groups of smok- 
ers under the trees, and in the merry 
coffee-house, stirs the traffic of the little 
town and its port. Along the stone em- 
bankment and the occasional shelving 
beaches are ranged the caiques and other 
craft, whose owners, the cazgue-djis, in 
spotless white shirts and trousers, voci- 
ferate the merits of their boats and their 
own skill. Fishermen mend their nets 
near by, or tar and caulk their leaky 
boats ; hucksters with fruit or sweetmeats 
drive a prosperous trade, and Jew-ped- 
dlers, looking for all the world as though 
they had just stepped over from Hester 


Street, cry their thread and needles with 


1The narghilé is the Turkish hubble-bubble or water- 
pipe for Persian tobacco. 


nasal twang. Sober Moslems about the 
fountain in the square, perform their ablu- 
tions as the noon or sunset call to prayer 
sounds musically from the minaret gallery 
of the village mosque, and yellow-slippered 
‘Turkish dames with white veils chatter on 
their way to the bath or the boat. The 
scene is gay and full of life, but with no 
suggestion of hurry or worry. ‘The streets 
about the square and market-place boast a 
few stores where the necessaries of life 
may be procured, and which display their 
more or less tempting wares to every 
passer by, on counters which alone mark 
the limit between street and shop. ‘The 
whole front is open to the weather by 
day, and closed at night by a series of 
wooden shutters; the haggling customer 
stands in the street, the haggling dealer in 
the shop, and separated by the window- 
sill counter, they exchange offer and re- 
fusal, and compromise 7” 7¢,a can of 
Pratt’s Astral oil, a slice of caviare, or an 
oke of figs. 

Away from this centre of life the streets 
seem buried in slumber. ‘The passers by 
are few, and the houses, from their latticed 
windows, give no hint of the life within. 
The narrow and ill-paved streets make 
wheeling almost impossible, and the ab- 
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sence of the roar and rumble of traffic on 
wheels explains in part the strange and 
sleepy quietude. But another reason lies 
in what is one of the great charms of 
these villages, — the fact that they are so 
entirely composed of dwellings. ‘The 
unlovely accompaniments of manufactur- 
ing industry and the railway with its dis- 
figuring area of tracks, sheds, and round- 
houses, are not to be found. Even what 
we call “public buildings” are few and 
unpretending. Near the water stands 
the guard-house er barracks of the local 
police, a modest yellow-washed building 
of stone ; across the square, one may find 
the baths, with their odd little domes 
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shops are merely the first stories of dwell- 
ings, and every house is a home, and has 
its garden, large or small, jealously secluded 
by the high street wall that joins house to 
house without break from street corner to 
corner. ‘These walls usually present no 
opening but the house-door and garden- 
gate; but from over their tiled copings 
one sees the boughs of trees, or over- 
hanging masses of fragrant wistaria very 
suggestive of the shade and freshness on 
the other side. ‘The houses themselves, 
built of wood, and almost destitute of 
architectural ornament, are yet not with- 
out a certain expression of spaciousness 
and at least a possible comfort ; and the 





“The Narrow, Ill-paved Streets make Wheeling almost Impossible.” 


studded with glass bulls-eyes, and their 
smoking chimneys ; the village mosque is 
not far off, its slender minaret towering 
above the surrounding roofs; these, and 
one or two little churches and_ schools 
belonging to the Greek and Armenian 
communities, make up the list of buildings 
not devoted to residence. For even the 


irregularity of their exteriors, their over- 
hanging stories and broad eaves, give 
them a quaint and picturesque aspect 
that is very pleasing. And when the 
foreigner has finally adjusted himself to 
changed conditions, and learned the 
habits of thought of the people he has to 
deal with; when he has mastered the 
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The Mosque of Miri-Ma at Scutari, 
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"The Projecting Wings and Bays absolutely Disregard the Line of Basement.” 


language enough to defend himself from 
the petty swindling to which foreigners, 
ignorant of the vernacular are in every 
land alike exposed, he will not improbably 
find these houses and their steep-terraced 
gardens the most charming homes pos- 
sible. He will forget the need of those 
multifarious conveniences he deemed in- 
dispensable to comfort in his American 
home. Life swings along peacefully and 
quietly without them, and a_ hundred 
modest luxuries dear to Oriental taste 
take their place. 

For one thing, these Bosphorean houses 
never make one feel cramped for room. 
Rarely more than two, or at most three- 
stories high, they spread over a large 
area, with wide halls and staircases and 
roomy apartments, furnished with a 
wonderful array of doolaps or capacious 
closets. Innumerable windows flood the 
rooms and halls with sunshine; broad 
divans beneath them tempt to repose, 
and the terracing-up of the hillsides 
affords to every house an unimpeded 


prospect over the roofs of the neighbors 
in front. In the moderate temperature 
of the Constantinople winters, these rooms 
are easily kept comfortably warm, while 
in summer their size and height and 
airiness make them delightful refuges 
from the estival heats. If the kitchens 
are somewhat primitive in equipment, 
they suffice amply for the demands made 
upon them; and the water-supply from 
wells, cisterns, and aqueducts is usually 
abundant and of excellent quality. The 
architectural pretensions of these houses 
are slight, lying rather in the direction of 
spaciousness and quaintness than of ele- 
gance, and but a small part of their cost 
goes for rare materials or expensive 
decorations, but they are, nevertheless, 
not without points of full suggestiveness 
to the architects even of our own land. 
One of the first impressions they make 
on the foreigner, alike in Stamboul and 
in its suburbs, is of the amazing variety 
of exterior shape evolved out of two or 
three simple elements. The owner 
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A Turkisk Interior 


appears to be little hampered by the exi- 
gencies of street alignment ; if the house 
lot is of inconvenient shape, he remedies 
the defect in the upper stories, which he 
builds out over the street to the desired 
plan. The projecting wings and bays 
absolutely disregard the line of the base- 
ment wall, and are supported by huge 
curved brackets of ship-timber, which 
give the facade a striking aspect of bold 
originality, until one has seen the device 
repeated eight or ten thousand times. 
3ut even in this repetition there is end- 
less variety and the oddity and absurdity 
of the capricious angles and _ projections 
seem to have no limit. Above are tiled 
roofs of extraordinary design, if design 
can be predicated of roofs, which, like 
Topsy, seem to have “growed” rather 
than to have been constructed. Hips 
and valleys are disposed without regard 
to the resulting intersections and warped 
surfaces, and the whole is covered with 
primitive tiles held down by their own 


weight in lieu of nails, with the help, 
perhaps, of an occasional paving-stone. 
And as, with true Oriental pertinacity of 
tradition, these roofs are invariably built 
low-pitched, and every wind, and even 
the tread of cats is likely to dislodge and 
break a tile or two, they become in time 
very porous affairs, and a reserve of pots 
and pans becomes a necessity to catch 
the leakage in a rainstorm. In this, how- 
ever, they are not wholly unlike certain 
much more elaborate and pretentious 
roofs in the favored lands of the West. 
But with their pink tiles turned grey and 
green by time and lichens, they form a 
charming element in the landscape, nor 
could shingles, nor steep gables be made 
to accord so well with the surrounding 
scenery. Broad shadows are cast by the 
eaves, which are of almost excessive 
width, projecting sometimes five or six 
feet, and not infrequently panelled and 
carved on the under side. The public 
fountains, whose graceful forms are among 
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the most characteristic creations of ‘Turk- 
ish architecture, depend largely for their 
picturesque elegance upon their spread- 
ing eaves, which slope upwards and out- 
wards in very Chinese fashion, and are 
adorned with carvings of an almost gro- 
tesque rococo style, brilliant with gilding 
and color. One sees occasionally a house 
or summer-kiosque similarly bedecked 
like a militia-general with cocked hat and 
plumes. But such is the sparkle of the 
atmosphere, and _ such, after all, in spite 
of the oddity and gaudiness of some of 
its products, is the innate decorative taste 
of the ‘Turks, that one rarely feels inclined 
to quarrel with these gay embellishments. 
These broad eaves must be a survival of 
Tartar or Arabian ideas, for in Constanti- 
nople they are a climatic absurdity, the 
latitude being that of New York, and the 
summer heat less intense, if anything, than 
in the Western city, though drier and 
more prolonged. ‘The deep shadows they 
cast are artistically rather than practically 
valuable. Indeed, the Stambailli courts 
the sunshine, and innumerable windows 
invite its genial rays; windows so large 
and so crowded that one almost wonders 
how the walls hold together. The ‘Turk 
is no partisan of subdued lights, and these 
veritable walls of glass give him a wide 
sweep of view from the divan, upon which, 
seated cross-legged in that posture which 
is the torture and the despair of Euro- 
peans, he can scan half the horizon with- 
out moving, for to move is no serious 
matter for the cross-legged sitter, and is 
only undertaken for the greatest of 
reasons. But to the European this ex- 
panse of glass suggests a greenhouse 
rather than a dwelling, and calls up 
whimsical queries as to the possible origin 
on the Bosphorus of a familiar proverb 
concerning those who shouldn’t throw 
stones. ‘The writer well remembers one 
mansion whose parlor was lighted by nine 
windows, each four feet wide. Its Amer- 
ican purchaser walled up four of the nine, 
in order to procure furniture space and 
to shut out a little, at least, of the pene- 
trating rain which sometimes beat through 
their broad and loosely-set sashes. Fur- 
niture space is, however, a minor consid- 
eration with the Turk, for whom a divan, 
a few rugs and cushions, and one or two 
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low stands of inlaid ebony or palm-wood, 
suffice fora room. And as for the beat- 
ing in of the rain and the wintry rattling 
of shaky sashes, he endures these with 
the resignation of fatalism. They are the 
offspring of bad workmanship rather than 
of faulty design, but he makes no effort 
to correct or improve the workmanship. 
The Yankee tenant, as winter approaches, 
closes up the numerous cracks with listing 
or strips of paper pasted over them. 
“‘ Pasting-day ’’ was a great event in the 
calendar of my youth, but its labors did 
not result in beautifying the room. 

There is no national no local unifor- 
mity in the pattern of these windows ; 
some are hinged and some double-hung, 
but the latter seldom boast the refinement 
of sash-weights, and 
in order to keep 
them open one has 
recourse to sticks of 
assorted lengths, to 
wooden buttons, or 
even to the adven- 
titious aid of boot- 
jacks or brushes. 
Sut all these crudi- 
ties of construction 
are insufficient to 
destroy the charm 













of many of these rambling old houses, 
and one soon learns not to mind trifles. 
The climate is seldom severe, either in 
its heat or cold, and the comfort of 
spaciousness, the pleasure of delightful 
gardens and a glorious prospect, the 
quaintness and faded splendor of mansions, 
now in humble ownership, but once the 
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A Street in Stamboul. 


abodes of princely wealth or rank, make 
abundant compensation for petty incon- 
veniences. 

The situation and the gardens! Who 
but a Turk or an Alpine shepherd would 
think of building on such precipitous 
hillsides! When he may not set his 
house on the very brink of the shore, the 
Bosphorean prefers the steepest lot he 
can find, because of its unobstructed 
view over his neighbors’ roof-trees. Lit 
tle as we are inclined to credit the “ un- 
speakable Turk” with the gentler senti- 
ments, it is a fact that he possesses a 
profound appreciation of certain aspects 
of the beautiful in Nature, loving espe 
cially trees and flowers, and manifesting 


even toward the brute creation a kindness 
that often surprises the European. He 
cares little for formal regularity in the 
placing of his house, which he faces 
whichever way the lay of the land may 
make most convenient, or a broad hori- 
zon may invite; and no abruptness of 
slope affrights him when the lines are 
once marked out. He cuts the hill into 
terraces, — two, three, or even four, each 
fifteen or twenty feet high, held up by 
massive walls of stone, strengthened 
where required, by huge buttresses. rom 
the various levels thus provided one 
catches lovely glimpses of the Bosphorus, 
while each terrace forms a garden by it- 
self, scenting the air with the perfume of 
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its roses and jessamines, or shaded by 
fruit-trees and pines, or rich with the 
vegetables the Turkish epicure esteems. 
The larger estates boast their hot-houses 
and orangeries; rustic seats, summer- 
houses and gold-fish ponds, grottoes and 
fountains adorn their various stages, above 
which are spread the umbrageous masses 
of the umbrella-pine and the okonari.! 
About the whole property is a massive 
circuit-wall, whose masonry, added to that 
of the terraces, often costs more than the 
whole house to which they belong. All 
this stonework would look bare enough 
in the landscape but for the ivy and wis- 
taria which mantle it, and the lichens 
and hyssop which vary its hues and give 
it a pleasing air of antiquity and perma 
nence. ‘The house bestrides two or even 
three of the terraces, two stories high in 
front, four or five in the rear, and is often 
bracketed out over the lower terrace, on 
which it perches like an eagle’s nest on a 
crag. 

From the water, these irregularly- 
built habitations, piled rank behind rank, 
the basement windows of one overlook- 
ing the ridge-pole of another, have a 
singularly attractive appearance. ‘To the 
brilliant color of gardens and foliage and 
the gray and yellow of the terrace walls 
are added the varied hues of the houses 
themselves, giving a wonderful gayety to 
the picture. Built of wood, they are 
decked with the wildest variety of pig- 


ments. While some have weathered to a 
sober neutral tint, and others wear a 
modest coat of buff or dark red ochre, 
others still are begauded with strange 


tints of pink or blue, green, lavender, or 
brilliant yellow; but somehow the land 
scape seems to rejoice even in these crude 
idiosyncrasies of color. There is in the 
brightness of sky and air, and in the 
sparkle of the water, something which 
harmonizes the whole into a truly exqui 
site beauty. It is a picture in a high 
key, but the tone is preserved throughout. 
And there is a sort of humor, to our 
minds at least, —in this barbaric choice 
of pigments, which accords well with the 
oddities of site and shape of the houses 
themselves. 


1 A species of pine much valued for the edible nuts in its 


cone, 
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The Turk has been for centuries the 
most ruthless of Vandals in classic lands, 
destroying the most precious antique 
monuments to obtain lime and mortar. 
Much havoc of this sort has been wrought 
in and about Stamboul, but a wiser use 
has sometimes been made of ancient 
ruins. Wherever a bit of medizval wall 
could answer his purpose, he has made 
of it the basement of his house, thus 
subserving at once the interests of his 
purse and of the picturesque. ‘The 
frowning machicolations of the old for- 
tress become the windows of his kitchen 
and storeroom, and upon their crest his 
wooden walls perch in truly triumphant 
fashion. Part of the walls of old Byzan- 
tium are thus crowned with houses, and 
at Roumeli-Hissar, beneath the windows 
of the American Robert College, a whole 
village clings to the scarpments and 
towers of the frowning “ Castle of Obliv- 
ion.” *® No odder or more delightful 
confusion of beetling walls and comical 
houses could be imagined. ‘The tops of 
the thick walls from lanes and alley-ways, 
leading down from level to level by steep 
inclines or crumbling steps. 
nest houses stand at every possible angle 
and elevation, overhanging the abyss on 
the further side of their lofty foundations, 
and gay with all the hues of the spec 
trum. A fine triple gate, commanding a 
noble prospect up the straits towards the 
Black Sea, forms the upper entrance to 
this extraordinary hamlet, whose lower 
exit upon the quay is through an arch 
scarce five feet high. 

And since we are now again by the 
water’s side, let us follow along the em 
bankment fringed with senaks and yads, 
the mansions of pashas, bankers, and 
grandees. Here and there stands an 
imperial palace with its long frontage of 
white marble, extending for a quarter of 
a mile with its sumptuous gardens and 
dependencies. Bad as is the mongrel 
architecture of these palaces, their gen 
eral effect is magnificent, in the impres- 
sion they produce of splendor, gayety, and 
They sparkle a moment on 
the sight as the tourist sails by, and then 


The crow’s- 


costliness. 


2 This is the gigantic fortification built in 1453 by 
Mehuret II., the conqueror of Constantinople, to blockade 
the passage of the Bosphorus. It is one of the finest mili 
tary ruins in Europe. 
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give place to the less pretentious ya/s 
and fonaks. ‘These advance to the very 
edge of the water in many places, over- 
hanging its waves with their upper sto- 
ries, while their cellars, open to the Bos- 
phorus through tunnel-like arches in the 
embankment, serve not as storerooms, 
but as boithouses. One can sit in the 
pirlor and hear the rippling of the waves 
under one’s feet, or step into the caique 
without leaving the house. In such cases 
the quay-road bends landward, and passes 
behind the house, or occasionally under 
it, for the larger houses sometimes span 
the road with a wing which extends across 
to the park or gardens on the other side. 
But for the greater part of the way, the 
quay or street passes in front of the 
houses, which are often of great size, 
with facades a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet long, deserving by their 
extent, if not by their architectural splen- 
dor, the name of palaces rather than of 
mere houses. But from many of them 
the ancient glory has departed. The 
mildew of Turkish ruin has come upon 
them. The princely line has come to an 
end, and the house has fallen into hands 
too poor to maintain its former.grandeur ; 
or the fortune born of imperial favor has 
waned with the waning of that favor, and 
the bankrupt has resigned his wealth to 
Jew brokers or Armenian bankers. So 
the house decays with the increasing pov- 
erty of successive owners, until it appears 
ready to fall apart in one crash of ruin, 
like the famed deacon’s “ one-hoss shay.” 
The Turk is never fore-handed with his 
repairs. When it rains, ’tis too inclem- 
ent to mend the roof, and when ’tis fair, 
where is the need? ‘Thus a flavor of 
mild and gradual decay comes to pervade 
the house. The windows fall victims to 
a pane-less ruin; the clapboards drop 
away, posts and rafters rot, and some fine 
morning the neighbors look out upon 
bare basement-walls and a heap of rub- 
bish from which the rats have fled in dis- 
may. But so full of life and animation 
is the general scene, that the various 
stages of disintegration met with along 
the Bosphorus, impart to it only an air of 
picturesque antiquity in no wise marring 
its lovlieness. 

In spite of the variety of exterior form 
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of these large houses, their plans are 
generally only variations of one common 
type, in which the basement is devoted 
to the domestic service of the establish- 
ment, the reception-rooms and _ private 
apartments occupying the floors above. 
There is always a main hall of entrance, 
extending through the house on the 
street floor paved with flagstones, and 
entered through ponderous doors directly 
from the street, or more often through an 
entrance court with pebbled walks and 
flower-beds. To the gardens behind the 
house, this hall gives access through another 
large door, while at one side are the 
main stairs leading to the upper stories. 
In the adjoining domains of cook and 
steward, the kitchen is the most interest- 
ing part, but not by its resemblance to 
the complicated establishment presided 
over by the chef of a swell house in Paris 
or New York. A stone-flagged floor, 
one or two tables, and rush-seated stools, 
a marble fountain and basin at one side, 
and across the whole end of the room a 
cavernous arch, gathering up the smoke 
of a half-dozen tiny charcoal fires, — these 
are what one sees. The great arch and 
the stone bench or ledge under it, with its 
minute fireplaces heating each its kettle 
or stew-pan, forms the o7d& or range, and 
is equipped at one end with a copper 
cauldron, and at the other with a brick 
oven. Around the walls hangs an impos- 
ing array of shining copper saucepans, 
and sometimes there stands in the corner 
a huge terra cotta amphora of antique 
pattern, to serve as water-cooler when 
the cistern is low or the aqueduct runs 
dry. In this primitive a¢e/er, the tur- 
baned chef fanning the microscopic fire- 
places with a turkey’s tail, or damping 
them with ashes to keep the stew at a 
gentle simmer, concocts his savory chor- 
das, his toothsome /i/afs and well-sea- 
soned do/mas, with results which no 
epicure ventures to despise. 

A great reception hall i§ the main 
feature of the second floor, and is, indeed, 
the most characteristic part of the house 
of every Turk, from pasha to peasant. It 
extends nearly or quite through the house, 
thus often reaching really imposing dimen- 
sions, measures commonly about twenty 
by thirty feet, but is sometimes of nearly 
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double these dimensions, and twelve to 
eighteen feet high. From the sides of 
this hall open the several rooms and pas- 
sages belonging especially to the private 
life of the household. One or both ends 
of the hall are filled with windows, under 
which are divans piled with cushions and 
rugs. Here the house lord receives his 
guests with an etiquette strictly propor- 
tioned to their rank, and guided by an 
unwritten and unchangeable code. The 
Turk yields nothing to the Parisian in 
politeness and courtly dignity of bearing, 
and his hospitalif? is ungrudging and 
generous. Here, too, are served his din- 
ners of ceremony, from richly-chased 
brass trays, unencumbered by knives or 
forks, and set upon stands of ebony inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. But no voice of 
woman reaches his guests, and none ven- 
tures upon the vulgar and (according to 
Turkish ideas) indecent liberty of asking 
after the health of the host’s wives, sisters, 
and daughters. ‘These, within 
their own apartments, wives, 
concubines, and_ slaves to- 
gether, are perfectly secluded 
from external approach, but 
can freely watch from behind 
their window lattices all that 
passes in the street, and here 
they spend those lives of 
idleness which are one curse 
of the Mohammedan social 
system. But of the havém we 
are not privileged further to 
speak; the sterner half of 
humanity never sees anything 
beyond the walls that separate 
the harém from the sedadmik, 
except what each  beholds 
within the inviolable precincts of his own 
harém. 

Those who expect to find in the halls 
of even the larger houses all the splendors 
of ‘Turkish decorative art are usually dis- 
appointed. Rarely, except in the palaces 
of great pashas, will one meet with those 
exquisite Persian tile-wainscots, those 
finely-wrought doors inlaid in minute 
geometric panels, that rich frostwork of 
Saracenic and Moorish patterns in plaster, 
and those elaborate moucharabivé \at- 


tices which play so large a part in the 
domestic 


architecture of Cairo and 
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Granada. Even the distinctively Turk- 
ish type of fireplace, with its tall open- 
ing and elegant polygonal hood of tiles, is 
rare in these houses of the Bosphorus. 
The preoccupation of housebuilders here 
seems to be rather the view, the gardens, 
the air of space and breadth than any dis- 
play of interior ornamentation. ‘The great 
cost of terraces and foundations may pos- 
sibly be another reason for this economy 
of decoration. But such modest adorn- 
ments as they boast are often charming 
and suggestive, and here and there one 
is surprised by an unexpected bit of wood 
mosaic, a carven niche, a cupboard door 
of Arabic star-panelling, or some other 
example of Mohammedan skill in the 
decorative arts. The walls are plastered 
and highly finished with a fine quality of 
hard stucco, sometimes wrought into 
large panels with ornamental borders. 
The ceilings, always of wood, are made 
attractive by a simple scheme of mould- 
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ings, nailed into the sheathing of care- 
fully-matched boards, and forming long 
and narrow panels, or intersecting in a 
small quarry pattern. At each intersec- 
tion is a rosette or pendant, and a larger 
rosette or star adorns the centre of each 
quarry. The cornice usually consists 
merely of a coving with a few mouldings ; 
the whole is painted in various tints, and 
there is no fear of falling plaster or cracked 
ceilings. ‘The doors are wide, ornamen 
tally panelled, and surrounded by a 
pseudo-classic trim of more or less ele- 
gance, not unlike what one sees in our 
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colonial mansions, and betraying the in- 
fluence of those Italian architects who 
seem to have revolutionized ‘Turkish 
architecture a century and a half or two 
centuries ago. Like nearly all the wood- 
work they are generally made of pine or 
maple and painted, finish in “native 
woods”’ being exceptional. 

Another architectural embellishment 
peculiar to these Turkish houses is that 
of their indoor fountains. ‘They are of 
marble, carved sometimes into forms of 
considerable grace and beauty, and spout 
forth a minute stream of water whose 
musical tinkle is most refreshing. ‘These 
fountains usually adorn the reception 
hall, and are either of purely Saracenic 
type, or carved in that sprawling and 
florid but not wholly unpleasing Turkish 
rococo style to which allusion has already 
been made. 

The whole realm of pictorial decoration 
is forbidden the Turk by Koranic injunc- 
tion, but in the great houses of Greeks 
and Armenians the luxury of frescoed 





ceilings and walls is not uncommon. 
Perhaps the less said of their artistic 
merit, the better; they do not betray the 
touch of a Raphael or a Tiepolo. There 
is a famous mansion in the village of 
Bebek, erected some ninety years ago by 
the Sultan’s Greek banker Yorghaki,! 

1It was sold by his descendants to the American Mission, 
was then the property of Robert College, and is now 


occupied as an apartment-house and chapel by a number 
of English families. 
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which once boasted an unusual splendor 
of ornamentation. Carved ceilings and 
alcoves, flanked by rows of pigeon-holes 
for bric-a-brac, marble fountains and 
plaster relief-work, and an extraordinary 
set of and _ pseudo-Pompeiian 
frescoes made it the wonder of the day. 
In one of these frescoes, ‘Turks and 
Greeks, issuing from opposite castles 
waged a bloody fray. ‘The owner’s Greek 
patriotism and his Turkish loyalty found 
equal expression in the absolute evenness 
ofthe conflict, which, though fierce, seemed 
in nowise to affright a disciple of the gentle 
Izaak in the foreground, whose rod was 
bending with the weight of the huge trout. 
A more peaceful scene adorned the parlor 
in the background was the Bos- 
phorus with its hills, up which toiled 
three colossal figures (ninety feet high by 
the scale of the hills themselves) while in 
the foreground a bit of Pompeiian archi 
tecture sheltered other figures of more 
modest proportions, and a marble foun- 
tain in the left middle distance poured 
forth its cool stream. 
Theatrical draperies 
in the highest style 
of Italian scenic art, 


rococo 


alcove. 


seemed to veil the 
arched top of the 
alcove. 

The’ banker for 


whom all this splen- 
dor was created, has 
passed away, and all 
his family and de- 
scendants. Robert 
College, which in its 
infancy tenanted this 
palace, moved twenty 
years ago to its pres- 
ent regal situation 


A anak neat Betek.. upon the heights of 


Hissar, whence its 
enlightening influence has streamed so 
freely into Armenia and Bulgaria, kin- 
dling the nascent patriotism of oppressed 
peoples into effective life, dnd so work- 
ing powerfully towards the solution of 
that nightmare of Europe, the Eastern 
Question. The glories of*the old man- 
sion have grown dim or vanished before 
the “improvements” introduced by 
successive tenants. Its huge timbers 
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are decaying, like the framework of the work in time its mighty transformation ; 
‘Turkish state, and like that state, it is the crescent must wane, the Turk decamp, 
doomed to fall some day, we know not with his dignified, leisurely ways. ‘This 
when. And so must pass away, one after is the law of Progress, doubtless of Right ; 
another all these rambling fomaks and but it may well be questioned whether 
picturesque ya/?s crumbling to dust, or one hundred years hence the Bosphorus, 
giving way to something more modern thus modernized, can be as lovely, its 
and European. These villages are very houses and villages as quaintly interesting, 
slowly but surely changing. ‘The Western as to the traveller of to-day on the little 
leaven, if not Western conquest, must black steamers of the Chirket-i-Hairié. 
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ONLY AN INCIDENT. 
By Herbert D. Ward. 


YOUNG man ai student. He had, however, by the 
sauntered into the modern gauge of compensation, made 
smoking-room of up an ample equivalent through taking 
the Queen’s hotel high honors in the gymnasium. His 
in Edinburgh and specialty was the horizontal bar. But it 
sat down by the broke with him one afternoon while he 


window. It was was doing the “giant swing” to the 
five o’clock, and adoration of some freshmen and _ their 
February of — let giggling cousins, and the possibility of a 
us call it about ten diploma became suddenly microscopic. 
years ago. The After hovering between brain fever and 


coal fire inthe open permanent paralysis, he had recovered so 
grate had at last far as to take his first trip abroad, with 
succeeded in wor- letters of introduction to distant Scottish 
rying the tempera- relatives. The Circassia had come in 
ture of the large only the day before, and Kendall was 
mahogany room up waiting until he could walk straight and 
to a tolerable de- sleep ina steady bed before entering upon 
gree of comfort. At around of Highland hospitality, such as 
superficial sight, the young man would a gay fellow does not forget when his 
have been taken fora Scotchman, with his graver years overtake him. 
broad shoulders, his six-feet-one, and his As he looked out of the window into 
ruddy beard; but the experienced eye the steady drizzle, he perceived the ob- 
would have decided otherwise upon ob- vious difference between the old men of 
serving the mobile lips, the nervous eyes, Edinburgh and of New York. Through 
and the pale forehead, that bespoke a_ the well-defined glare of the hotel lights a 
more highly organized nationality. As hundred gentleman on the black side of 
there are only two peoples that have added sixty had passed by, always erect, hand- 
fire to the Scotch stolidity and canniness, some, able, well-preserved, and invariably 
he must have been an Australian or an_ braving the penetrating down-pour with 
American. their umbrellas tucked safe and dry under 
Kendall Crocker was of New England their arms. ‘This phase of Edinburgh 
blood, and a senior of Harvard Univer- customs amused Kendall considerably. In 
sity. He was considered to have much a semi-scientific spirit, natural to the dab- 
promise and little contemporary worth as_ bler in mineralogy and chemistry, he 
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began to estimate the ratio of men who 
used their umbrellas for the purposes of 
protection, compared to those who did 
not, when he was interrupted in his cal- 
culations by two gentlemen stopping di- 
rectly before his window. ‘The rain now 
fell thicker and faster. A few merchants 
even quickened their paces and shook 
their heads cautiously, as if afraid of being 
observed in an impious act. ‘The two 
who stopped were both at least seventy, 
and they were gesticulating furiously with 
their umbrellas closed to the tightest fold. 
The water shone from their derbies and 
dripped from their coats. The altercation 
waxed until it threatened to be serious. 
It occurred to Kendall Crocker to rush 
into the storm between them. But the 
foot-passengers passed the disputants by 
carelessly, as if it were no great matter if 
a heptagenarian chose to have his eyes 
pricked out. The squall passed; the 
disputants closed together, smuggled their 
watersheds under their arms, and in a 
most friendly manner walked on. A 
difference of opinion in Scotland looks 
more fatal than it really is. Kendall 
laughed aloud at this tame ending to an 
aged “set-to.” ‘The athlete looked fora 
bit of a row, at least, and was disap- 
pointed. He sat down again, turned 
impulsively to a man in the seat next to 
him, and said: 

“Don’t the people in Scotland use 
their umbrellas when it rains? What do 
they buy them for?”’ 

The man shifted his chair a_ little 
toward his young interlocutor as if he 
were grateful for the privilege of conver- 
sation, turned upon him a delicate face 
that would at once have struck a finer 
observer than Kendall as superlatively 
sad, and answered in an accent Scottish 
enough, but modified by evident educa- 
tion: 

“This is nothing, sir. We don’t 
this rain. It’s only a slight mist. 
foggy this evening, I notice again.” 

Kendell knew not whether to distrust 
his eyes or his ears. He could hear the 
rain and he could see it. ‘The man is 
a professor,’ he thought; “ perhaps he’s 
guying me.” 

But the man interested him. ‘The first 
bona fide son of a foreign soil, no matter 


call 
It’s 
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what or where he may be, generally has 
a fascination of his own to the traveller. 

“Tf this isn’t rain, will you kindly tell 
me what it is?’’ proceeded Kendall, 
turning around. He now obtained a full 
view of his new acquaintance. He was a 
middle-aged man with a rough, uncut 
beard, not unlike that worn by Carlyle, 
according to the pictures. ‘This orna- 
ment might have been the freak of a 
genius, or the carelessness of poverty. 
The man’s face was not regular or hand- 
some; but the features had evidently 
been moulded by the influence of thought 
or study into a refinement that was ex- 
ceedingly attractive. His cheeks were 
hollow, as if from midnight watches or 
from hunger. His eyes were dark and 
deep-set; they glowed with more than 
commonplace intelligence. “He is a 
prof.”” said Kendall to himself, ‘prob- 
ably of the University here.” 

But when the natty Harvard student 
observed the man’s dress, he began to 
doubt. Kendall had been told that 
Scotchmen were famous for the peculiar 
care they gave to their clothes. A sec- 
ond glance revealed to him that this man 
was, to say the least, shabby. His over- 
coat of rough, cheap material was worn 
to threads about the collar and down the 
front; yet it was neat. The under coat 
was a very shiny, over-sponged diagonal, 
and so closely buttoned at the throat that 
the absence of a shirt was too ostenta- 
tiously hidden. Kendall’s eyes involun- 
tarily rested upon these details ; he could 
not help it; there was such a marked 
contrast between the face and its setting. 
He then allowed his gaze to wander down 
to the stranger’s shoes,— the problem 
was so interesting ; but these, to his sur- 
prise, he found of superior make and 
material. ‘This inspection occupied but 
a few seconds, yet the young man already 
felt ashamed of a curiosity which was in- 
delicate enough to surprise this stranger 
of a secret, which all but beggars hope to 
conceal — poverty. ’ 

The American raised his eyes and 
encountered a bleak look of reproach that 
he could never forget. With an obvious 


effort the man broke the pause, and with 
a singular grace of manner proceeded to 


The 


answer Kendall’s light question. 
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cultivated modulations of this soft Scotch 
voice, so fascinatingly different from the 
strident noises that generally emanate 
from the New England throat, were suff- 
cient in themselves to oust from Kendall’s 
easy memory his acute deductions. 

“T see that you are a stranger, sir.” 
Kendall nodded. 

‘“‘ Perhaps an American? ”’ 

“ How did you know that?” 

“It’s a trick of the voice you from 
over the water have. Now, sir, I don’t 
doubt that yor would call this rain in 
New York; but when it rains with us, 
umbrellas are of no use —it pours right 
through. An umbrella with us is a more 
constant companion than a wife. A 
Scotchman carries it with him wherever 
he goes, irrespective of the weather, for 
he can never tell what it will do the next 
hour.”’ 

“Then I suppose,” interrupted Ken- 
dall with a roguish smile, “ they are never 
used at all; this deluge is considered 
nothing. If it could possibly rain harder, 
it would pour through.”’ 

“T remember one time in Linlithgow- 
shire, the day I discovered a new cyclo- 
phyllum,” said the Scotchman musingly. 
““ Now, that was a wet day. It took me 
five hours to dig one specimen out with- 
out spoiling its delicate septa. I was 
working in a hollow. Before I knew it 
the water was up to my knees. It was 
either a new species or nothing. But I 
finally dug it out intact. By that time I 
was up to my waist, and just managed 
to wade out. That was a rain. I was 
taken advantage of, for I had no um- 
brella with me, what with my bag and 
tools.” 

The stranger laughed softly at the 
recollection of his exploit, and his eyes 
twinkled for a moment like two stars in a 
rift. ‘Then they saddened quietly, and 
he sighed. At this sigh the young man 
glanced up keenly, and his eye happened 
to fall upon his companion’s hands. ‘Their 
backs were delicate from the knuckles to 
the wrist, but the fingers were rough and 
coarse from manual labor. ‘“ Probably 
from chipping rocks,’ thought Kendall ; 
then he added aloud : 

“I can appreciate your not giving in. 
You see, I’ve collected minera!s for a 
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good many years. 
aren’t you?” 

‘“No—lI am not a_ professor,’ an- 
swered the man, shaking his head sadly, 
* although — ” 

“You look like one, anyway,’’ said 
Kendall cheeringly. “I’m a member of 
Harvard University and know slews of 
professors, and I took you for one.” 

At this careless speech, there came a 
hopeless, chilly look into the man’s face. 
Kendall did not notice it. He was now 
looking at the increasing gusts of rain, 
and congratulating himself on not having 
to dine out in such weather. He had ex- 
perienced eight days of it on the trip over, 
and speculated idly on how long it could 
hold out. With an effort his chance 
acquaintance recovered himself. He per- 
ceived quickly that he was passing out of 
the American’s mood. Had Kendall been 
a man used to observing the sufferings of 
others, he would have been pierced to 
the heart by the expression of the Scotch- 
man’s face. He turned lazily from the 
window, and began to speak again in his 
easy, pleasant way : 

“Have you collected minerals? Is 
there anything of interest to be had near 
Edinburgh? I mean to run down to 
your famous Cornwall mines. I wish to 
collect some fine cassiterite and fluor.” 

Kendall was really an enthusiastic col- 
lector, but his knowledge of anything but 
the physical features of the minerals and 
their localities was exceedingly super- 
ficial. 

“My department is narrow,’’ said the 
Scotchman quickly. “I only collect fos- 
sils, and of these only corals. I have one 
or two scarce specimens in my cabinet. 
If you would care to come and see them, 
you would confer on me a favor, and 
perhaps experience a slight interest your- 
self.” 

Kendall fancied that the man looked 
eagerly at him, as if hoping for his ac- 
ceptance. 

‘“T should like above all things to come 
if you will let me,” replied the young 
man heartily. ‘1 don’t know anything 
about fossil corals, though. Here’s my 


You are a professor, 


’ 


card. I’m staying here for about a 
month. When would it be convenient 


for me to call?” 
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At this ready response to his timid 
hint, the stranger’s face turned radiant. 
He took the pasteboard, glanced at it, 
and put it carefully into his pocket. 

“T have no card, Mr. Crocker,’ — 
with a courteous bow; “ but ’’ —A slight 
flush of embarrassment mounted to his 
forehead. He drew a bundle of letters 
from his pocket and, taking one out of its 
envelope, he handed the envelope to the 
young man. “I am not a professor my- 
self, but this is from the professor of 
palzontology at the University of Oxford. 
He is a correspondent of mine. 

He paused, while Kendall, with a de- 
cided advance in respect for what was 
previously an unknown quantity, read the 
name and address. As the Scotchman 
spoke, he rose from his seat and stood in 
an attitude in which, for a brief moment, 
pride dominated his usual expression of 
hopelessness. He was a tall, thin man, 
lean as a spendthrift’s purse. Even as 
he stood in the light of the room his 
clothes seemed thinner than himself. 
Which of the two were more worn, they 


or he? 
fession now entered, cast a disdaimul 


A waiter in the garb of his p o- 


glance at the correspondent of an 
Oxford professor, and obsequiously an- 
nounced to the rich American that din- 
ner was served. Without, the rain had 
burst down with renewed vitality. Ken- 
dall noticed that the man had no um- 
brella, and he protested cordially : 

“You can’t think of going out in this 
weather with no protection? ‘Take mine 
Mr. —”’ glancing at the envelope, —‘“‘ Mr. 
Mentieth.” 

Before Kendall could call a boy, his 
gaunt acquaintance shook his head, put- 
ting both hands gently on the young 
man’s arm. In the full light, his face, 
especially the upper part of it where the 
forehead. meets the corners of the eyes 
and cheeks, had a heroic cast. As he 
answered, there came a wistfulness into 
his voice and mouth that touched Ken- 
dall more deeply than he liked. Was it 
the need of food or sympathy ? 

“By no means, Mr. Crocker. It is 
nothing. Iam used to it. I can change 
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about when I get home. And you will 
come, will you not? It isn’t very pleasant 
where I live. You had better take a cab, 
sir, for the street is ill lighted. I am 
always home in the evening.” 

He buttoned his coat tightly to his 
throat. The coat seemed to Kendall 
stretched like a skin across its wearer’s 
back. He stooped a little when he 
reached the corridor, dropped his eyes 
uneasily before the clerk, hastened to the 
front door, shivered on the sill, and then 
made the leap inte the storm. Kendall 
watched the man to the corner, pitching 
unsteadily in the wind, and beaten by the 
rain. ‘Thoughts that were new to the 
luxurious invalid stirred within him. He 
could not formulate them. He was dimly 
conscious of but one thing, namely, that 
he was a brute not to have asked his 
enigma to stay to dinner. 

Kendall Crocker stood before his mir- 
ror in the Queen’s Hotel, putting the 
finishing touches to his evening dress. 
Like so many Americans before him, 
immediately upon his arrival he had 
hunted up the best tailor in the city, and 
had ordered clothes enough to last him 
three years. He looked upon this as a 
method of paying for his trip. It was 
a subtle stroke of economy not appre- 
ciated by the parental understanding. 
‘The dress-suit had just come that day, 
and he surveyed himself critically before 
the glass. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated after two 
twists and a turn, ‘it’s fine stuff, but a 
beastly poor fit about the shoulders.” 

He surveyed the creases darkly for a 
moment, and then brightened up. 

“T guess it will have to go. It isn’t 
any worse than the natives wear, — that’s 
one comfort.” Nor was it. 

Kendall had starred it in Edinburgh to 
his heart’s satisfaction. His distant rel- 
atives proved of unexceptionable blood, 
and wealthy enough. Moreover, they 
took cordially to this representative of 
Western civilization, and were delighted 
that he had distinguished manners, and 
showed no trace of Mohawk blood. ‘The 
absence of feathers and war-paint puzzled 
them for a space, but they were becoming 
used to it. American travellers, at the 
time of which we write, had not been so 
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frequently entertained in the homes of 
Scotland as they have been since. Ken- 
dall had been invited to a real castle with 
a wall of stone ten feet thick, a monk’s 
chamber, a secret staircase, a rookery, 
anda ghost. He had attended a “ meet,” 
and had followed the hounds creditably, 
in spite of his broken back ; he had met 
a marquis, and numberless viscounts and 
baronesses. He had been regularly lion- 
ized, for handsome foreigners were scarce 
in February. He had met the prettiest 
girl in the world, the sister of an M. P. 
What more was there needed to make a 
very young man perfectly happy? 

But this happened to be a night off. By 
some slip, he was to dine at the hotel 
alone, and he felt considerably bored. 
Time could but hang heavily on his 
hands till nine, when he was due at the 
club. He emptied the pockets of ‘hree 
or four old coats, to see if there were any 
letters which he had failed to answer. 
He sat down to his table, lighted a cigar- 
rette, and sorted over a small pack. A 
crumpled envelope fell out and stared at 
him. Kendall threw it on the floor with- 
out looking at it, and then thinking that 
it might contain something valuable, 
stooped and picked it up. 

“Mr. James Mentieth, 28 Mary’s 
Court, Edinburgh,’ — he read _ slowly. 
“Who the Dickens is that?’ he asked 
of himself; then, after a puff or two, 
“by Jove, it’s that old chap with the col 
lection of corals.” 

He tipped back in his chair, and 
through the curls of smoke began to re- 
call his first Scotch acquaintance. Ken- 
dall had entirely forgotten him. What are 
the claims of an obscure old scholar to 
those of society? He got up and walked 
about the room, and consulted his watch. 

“T will go and call on the old fellow. 
He seemed considerably cut up. It will 
please him, I'll wager half a crown.” 

Kendall skipped two courses of his 
dinner, to the disapproval of his grim 
waiter, and hurried through the remainder 
in an American fashion, very different 
from the languid dignity which he had 
already acquired. 

“You may take me to 28 Mary’s 
Court,” he ordered his driver curtly, ten 
minutes after. 
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“Where, sorr?”’ The man touched his 
hat, and appeared to doubt his senses. 

Kendall took out the envelope, read 
the address peremptorily aloud, and got 
in. ‘The driver shook his head and mut- 
tered to himself. 

The cab whirled Kendall far away 
from his Edinburgh ; away from the city 
of fashion; away from broad streets, 
granite shops, luxurious hotels, and beauti- 
ful homes. The lights became dimmer, 
the streets tortuous, narrower, and darker, 
the houses lower and sad. ‘There was an 
interminable winding in and out, a rush 
up a black alley, and the cab came toa 
sudden halt like a surprised curse. 

“Hullo!” cried Kendall, poking his 
head out of the window, “ what’s this? 
What are you stopping here for?”’ He 
had a vague suspicion of foul play. It 
was a wicked-looking spot. But he was 
quickly convinced that this was the place 
he sought. His common sense, or at least 
his commonplace sense, urged him to re- 
turn immediately. This forbidding court 
was enough to make him distrust any 
stranger; but a voice within bade him 
seek the adventure to its end. When he 
stood in the mud and saw the cab rattling 
off, he felt a cold shiver stealing over 
him such as precedes an act of daring or 
of chivalrous folly. 

A little ragged girl sat upon the step 
before him, rocking to and fro. Kendall 
noticed her bare feet and a ragged bit of 
woollen fringe over her head. She must 
have been very cold. He made a trou- 
bled inquiry of the child concerning the 
whereabouts of this Mentieth. He glanced 
as he spoke into the open door, and saw 
a black, bare hallway. There were no 
lights visible in the building, only a glim- 
mer from the top story. The little girl 
made an upward motion with her head, 
and moved along as if to let him pass. 

“ Here’s sixpence. Now, show me his 
rooms and it is yours.” 

This the child understood. Her eyes 
rolled at the sight of this inconceivable 


wealth. She uttered her first plaintive 
note. 
“‘She’s at it. Dinna ye hear?” 
“Who?” 
“ She. You'll see. Coom!” With 


an odd, instinctive motion she took his 
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gloved hand in her cold fingers and 
silently led him up the three flights of 
unsafe stairs. 

‘What does Mr. Mentieth do, little 
one?” Kendall asked on the way. He 
felt bound to see the thing through. 

“Got a shop.” The child evidently 
thought this explanation enough, and very 
lucid at that. The little girl pattered 
along noiselessly, but Kendall purposely 
tramped with all his might. The noise, 
re-echoing moodily in this desolate shell, 
kept his spirits up. Before the child 
could lead him to the door he sought, it 
opened, and the face of his hotel acquain- 
tance looked out from it with a startled 
expression. The man _ recognized the 
child first. 

“Ah, Meg,” he said drearily, “that 


you? Better not come in justnow. We 
are not very happy here to-night.” 
‘“Here’s a mon fur saxpunce. Gim- 


me!’ said the mite. She had a chari- 
ness of words, as if she were accustomed 
to be beaten for every effort at articula- 
tion. 

Kendall slipped the silver piece into 
her clinging fingers, and advanced towards 
the man at the door, clearly revealing 
himself before he said : 

“T have come to see your corals, Mr. 
Mentieth.”’ 

The scientist stared at him pathetically. 
For the instant, he seemed more fright- 
ened than pleased. He recovered him- 
self with tremulous pleasure. 

“This is — this is kind indeed, sir. I 


thought you had forgotten me. I am 
sorry the stairs are so dark. I kept them 
lighted for you for seven nights. I had 
given you up. Come in, sir. Come 


right in.” 

Kendall Crocker bowed rather stiffly 
and walked in. As he did so, an inner 
door shut with a slam, and he thought he 
heard muffled moans and a suppressed 


exclamation. Decidedly an uncanny at- 
mosphere! Should he turn around and 
rush down stairs? He might have done 


so without a word of apology, had not the 
imploring eyes of his sad host compelled 
him to the spot. ’ 

Kendall was not a sensitive, imagina- 
tive youth. His muscles were too highly 
developed. He was luxurious and easy- 
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going and careless; even his own acci- 
dent had not sobered him. Now, for the 
first time in his career, he felt that trage- 
dies are not a monopoly of the stage, 
and that before him one of the most 
hopeless was enacting. A woman, how- 
ever encrusted her heart, would have read 
Mr. Mentieth’s history from 
a glance at this room. With 
Kendall, it was the first suc- 
cessful effort at intuition. 
The room was about fifteen 
feet square ; it had*one win- 
dow, and three doors; one 
led to the hall, the second 
to an inner chamber, and 
the third to a dark closet at 
at the right. Kendall was 
too well bred to have be- 
trayed curiosity or surprise 


at the interior of the 
Marquis of Bute’s Island 
Palace ; but, entrapped from 


his guard, he could not help 
looking about him in this 
dim place. This was made 
the more easy, for his host did 
not speak to him, but, with 
contracted, questioning eyes 
hungrily watched Kendall’s 
changing expressions, as_ if 
waiting for the verdict. 

The first thing that smote 
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The leathern apron furnished the grim 
hint, and the corner behind the entry 
door completed it. Here stood a low 
stool and a low work-bench filled with 
shoemaker’s tools. Beside the bench 
were lasts, and under it a tub of black 
water, out of which a ragged angle of 


hh i 





the gay American was the ei > ———=—==———_—— 
terrible contrast between his —————— 


own rich, almost foppish 

costume and that of the man 

before him. He felt quietly conscious ot 
his fur-trimmed overcoat ; of the diamond, 
gleaming from the embroidered bosom 
of his shining shirt ; of his patent leather 
shoes; his crush hat, held lightly in a 
hand protected by spotless kids ; and of 
his silver-headed silk umbrella. It was 
the insolence of wealth flaunting itself in 
the teeth of desperate poverty. 

The correspondent of an Oxford pro- 
fessor wore a leather apron, which was 
attached by straps over his shoulders and 
which reached to his ankles. Only a 
rough, gray undershirt was beneath it. 
His arms were bare. His trousers were 
patched at the knees and neatly darned 
at the foot. A pair of rough, woollen 
stockings completed his scanty outfit. 


** Does Mr. Menteith live here?" 


leather peered with a hard look, as if 
refusing to be softened. Mr. Mentieth — 
this gentleman, this learned man, the 
correspondent of the paleontological 
professor at Oxford University — was a 
cobbler. 

But the aspect of the room was another 
matter. Oxford University might have 
well been proud of it. The poor place 
was, in short, a magnificent museum. 
With the exception of the unhappy corner, 
the window and the doors, the entire 
space was dedicated to the occupant’s 
scientific specialty. Cabinets lined the 
walls, rising to the ceiling. Behind spot- 
less glass doors rows upon rows and pyra- 
midal tiers upon tiers of fossils appeared, 
methodically arranged; while the whole 
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centre of the apartment was taken up by 
one large glass case, within which were 
exhibited fossil slides. ‘These were ex- 
quisitely mounted, each in front of its 
looking-glass, and with all the latest ap- 
pliances for showing off these delicate 
wonders. Kendall was quick to note the 
absence of carpet, of dust, of everything 
that could detract from the perfection 
and dignity of such a noble collection. 
And there, between him and a tall, stately 
cabinet, whose reflective glass was a 
shimmering background, whose stained 
pine was an outline frame, stood this rude 
trunk with its grand, patient head, look- 
ing like a terrible cameo, engraven by a 
divine hand to represent the torturous 
marriage of brains and penury. 

The room, by reason of its one neces- 
sary blot, exhaled the musty odor of 
tanned hide unearthed from the lower 
carboniferous formation. Kendall’s hand 
was upon the broad case in the middle 
of the room. After this inspection, he 
instinctively dropped his eyes before the 
burning gaze of his host. He was em- 
barrassed, as if caught in an indiscretion. 
The little mirrors, each flung back its 
specimen at him, and danced merrily in 
the flicker of the one dim light. ‘The 
prince of curators might have classified 
and catalogued them. ‘Their great value 
was evident even to the undergraduate’s 
light eye. ‘The corals seemed to show a 
certain respect for their surroundings. 
Their scant duty was performed when 
they had flashed their own little reflec- 
tions, “each after its kind.” ‘This ser- 
vice was rendered as graciously in this 
garret as it might have been in the great 
British Museum. 

“ What do 
Crocker?” 

The collector had noted the different 
expressions of surprise and astonishment 
fleeting over the young man’s face. He 
noticed also that the New Englander had 
none of the insular contempt for struggle 
and poverty, such as he had fought against 
all his life. Kendall’s long look of boyish 
admiration seemed to touch the lonely 
cobbler at his depth ; and it was sweet to 
him to hear the enthusiastic word he 
craved —who could have said how much ? 

“It is wonderful, Mr. Menteith! It is 


you think of it, Mr. 
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superb! It’s a stunner! How on earth 
did you do it?) Why are you doing this?” 

He pointed at the bench. ‘The last 
question was not an impertinence. It 
was a compliment; and so the shoe- 
maker took it. 

“Take off your coat, sir, and I'll tell 
you. Lay it on the case. ‘Take the lamp 
and look about. Excuse me for a minute. 
You'll stay a bit, will you not, sir?” 

Kendall assented gracefully, though 
waiving the point of the overcoat. He 
found the room cold ; it occurred to him 
to wonder whether its tenants were quite 
comfortable. He took the flickering 
lamp; it cast restless shadows on these 
ghostly cabinets. Had they been stolen 
by a maniac from some museum? ‘They 
were as much out of place in that room 
as an escritoire by Boule. Kendall was 
devoured by curiosity. Here was an 
adventure! Was this scientific cobbler 
in political disguise? Or was he a philo- 
sopher in voluntary seclusion and poverty ? 
Or the unhappy offspring of a noble 
house, sacrificed or sacrificing himself 
for a name? He looked noble enough ; 
he had the unmistakable air of one who 
would yield liberty or life itself to that 
all-comprehensive sentiment which men 
are pleased to include in the word honor. 

Kendall, while left to himself, examined 
the collection with a_pseudo-scientific 
eye. He could roughly appreciate its 
importance, but not its value, nor the 
extent of patience and labor which it 
represented. ‘These hundreds of fossi- 
lized specimens were the mute appeal of 
the weakest, the most persistent, the most 
significant creatures in the economy of 
nature. ‘This polyp is godlike, for it isa 
creator. Choose between man and the 
zoophyte! Which is the eternal archi- 
tect ! Not Nebuchadnezzer, the Pharaohs, 
Pericles, Augustus, nor Michael Angelo, 
but the microscopic life that deposits the 
calcareous coral. Kings have built cities 
and tombs and temples, but the coral has 
raised islands and created ‘continents, 
which nourish man, and will outlast his 
mightiest works. There is no more en- 
ticing, no more delicate field of research 
in the broad realm of fossil remains than 
the microscopic study of corals. 

Kendall glowed over these treasures 
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with the enthusiasm of an amateur col- 
lector. In his junior year he had under- 
stood Darwin’s theory of barrier reefs, 
and had approved of it, as a junior 
might. He had seen in Bermuda evi- 
dences of the zoophyte’s tremendous 
push and perseverance, and had learned 
to respect creatures that were responsible 
for so fascinating a winter resort, and 
whose innumerable sarcophagi furnished 
the sawn blocks to build the hotel he 
lived in. But hjs complacent college 
learning was staggered before labels 
solemnly ensconced beside five-fingered 
specimens bearing the lucid inscription : 
campophyllum paracida, and so on, row 
upon row. 

‘The young man’s scientific investiga- 
tions were suddenly diverted by strange 
sounds. Harsh, gutteral noises were in- 
terrupted by a soft, pleading feminine 
voice : 

“‘T)on’t, mother! ‘There, there ; that’s 
a dear. Now sit down here while father 
goes into the other room.” 

Kendall put the lamp down on the 
glass case and listened. He felt uncom- 
fortable. Silence reassured him a little, 
and Mr. Mentieth came out, dressed as 
he first appeared at the Queen’s Hotel. 
ihe man bore a haggard, hopeless look. 
His deep-set eyes had the dulness which 
indicates the endurance of all but unbear- 
able anguish. Kendall had experienced 
so many new emotions during the last 
quarter of an hour that he had _ hardly 
another left to spend on the sight of such 
irremediable sadness. ‘The man came in 
stooping. For some reason he had evi- 
dently come almost to the end of his 
self-control. His expression of irresi- 
stance was heart-breaking. He sat down 
on the bench, and motioned Kendall to 
take the three-legged stool beside him. 
His lips were tightly bitten together as if 
he would groan if they were unlocked. 
He put his two hands over his face and 
bent to his knees. Kendall did not know 
what to say. He was not used to con- 
sider the discomfort of other people. 
Plainly, here was no effort at acting. 
‘Tne man did not want pounds or pence ; 
he craved sympathy. The convict in 
solitary confinement would gladly barter 
a ten years’ lease of life for an hour in 





which to unbosom his misery to a heart 
of flesh. The collector of corals had 
been singularly attracted to this young 
American, as broken age and disappoint- 
ment are attracted to youth and careless 
hope. Kendall was natural; he was no 
snob, and his expression was cheerful and 
kind. ‘The shoemaker had not invited a 
guest to his miserable home for two years. 
This evening was an epoch in his exis- 
tence ; it was an odd incident in Kendall’s 
European tour. 

“T wish I could help you, sir,” faltered 
Kendall with a blush. He felt immedi- 
ately sorry that he had made such a 
boyish remark. Nothing more mature 
occurred to him. The Scotchman started 
up with a sudden motion, and took the 
lamp in his hand, and looked at his 
guest piercingly. 

“Come, sir, let me show you my col- 
lection. It will do me good. You will see 
many rare and some unique specimens. 
I have collected every one myself. It is 
not boasting to say that this is the best 
private collection of corals in Great 
Britain. Even the British Museum can- 
not show such a collection from the car- 
boniferous system of Scotland.” 

He bustled from case to case, flushed 
and excited. 

“Just look at this Ciistophylium, sir. 
This is one of my discoveries, sir. I have 
named it after the eminent paleontologist, 
McCoy. This is the AMcCoyianum. 
Here is its section. Notice these dense, 
interlamillar dissepiments; that is its 
characterization. What a delicate, won- 
derful product of God’s genius! Look 
at its numerous septal system through the 
microscope. It is almost allied to the 
bipartitum, but not quite. A small, im- 
palpable divergence from the typical lines 
makes all the difference in the world. 
Do you think it strange, sir, for an Hon- 
orary Member of the Royal Ducal Society 
of Jenato be cobbling shoes? It is no 
boast, you will pardon me if I say it, but 
there is not a man in the United King- 
dom who is such an authority on corals, 
sir, as I am; and this is recognized, too. 
That is the terrible bitterness of it. See 
here !”’ dragging Kendall up to another 
tall cabinet. “This is my life work, sir. 
I may die -in this garret, but my name 
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cannot be forgotten. Look at them! 
Here is a new family of Rugose Corals, 
sir. I discovered this family and de- 
scribed it in a publication which I shall 
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"Why are you doing 


take pleasure in giving you, if you think 
it is worthy. ‘This is my family. It 
bears the name I gave it. A much valued 
friend suggested it to me — § Diflocyvath- 
ophylide.’”’ 

The enthusiast waited for a moment to 
let this hundred-ton name sink into 
Kendall’s soul. The young man looked 
as intelligent as he could, and nodded as 
if he had met an old acquaintance. It 
might have been a slight wandering 
glance, or an imperceptible shrug indica- 
tive of a shrinking from a hobby ahead, 
that made the sensitive coralist stop in 
the middle of his eager description. Per- 
haps it was the absurdity of firing such 
names at his fashionable caller that made 
him utter a deep sigh and turn around. 

“Ah,” he said, “of course you are not 
interested? Come away from this. If 
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you don’t mind taking this old chair, let 
us sit down. I will fetch — Martha !—she 
will get a jug of ale from around the cor- 
ner, and I have some crackers and 
cheese ; then let us talk. It 
will benefit me, if you don’t 
mind, sir?” 

With the instinct of 
hospitality so strong in the 
Scotch nature, this host 
would have spent his last 
penny for his guest’s enter- 
tainment. But Kendall, now 
a little tutored in the make- 
shifts of misery, divined 
through the feverish eager- 
ness of the request that even 
a sixpence was more than 


the poor man owned that 
night. He put the sugges- 


tion easily by, adding that 
the next time he called, they 
should have the proper feast. 
wi As it was, his host insisted 
ih hj on crackers and cheese. He 
brought them in a spotless 
crockery plate, and Kendall 
noticed that while the man 
talked, he ate in an absent- 
minded way, as if he were 
hungry. Kendall sat on the 
three-legged stool with his 
back to the table and the 
lamp, while the shoemaker 
sat on his bench before him, 
the light shining full in his grand, haggard 
face. Kendall was profoundly puzzled. 
The contrast of that bench, the tools, the 
dreary toil with the daring intelligence, 
the broad forehead, and such eyes be- 
neath it, perplexed as much as it moved 
him; nay, more, for Kendall was a 
butterfly. His face must have betrayed 
his thoughts plainly. The Scotchman 
hastened to speak. 
‘It may strike you strangely, sir, but 
I was born to this bench. It was my 
father’s. He was a shoemaker. I am 
not ashamed of that; nor is Martha, my 
daughter, sir. ‘Twenty years ago we lived 
in Beith,—that’s in Ayrshire, sir. We 
were happy then, and I cared for nothing 
but my trade. One day there came a 
Londoner, a barrister, on a vacation, into 
my shop, and he waited while I was put- 
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ting a patch on one of his boots. Among 
other things he asked me—he had a 
careless way with him— if I ever saw 
any fossils about, and if I had been to 
the Langside Quarry. What did I know 
about fossils then? And he laughed at 
me good-naturedly, and showed me a 
specimen he had found, and told me if I 
could get any number of them he would 
send for them and pay me well. He 
gave me the name of a book on corals, 
and he seemed amused at the cobbler’s 
enthusiasm. Matha calls that one — 
see? ——the Governor of my collection. 


The Londoner gave it to me. After 
I had studied for ten years from all 


the books I could buy, I found that it 
was a new species ; —so I named it con- 
centricum ; that was my revenge on the 
laughing barrister. So the fever got me, 
and so J studied — all my odd time. My 
God, sir! it is a terrible thing for a man 
in my station in life to dare to wedge his 
way among universities and professors 
and to try to understand even the tiniest 
of God’s secrets. It brings a thimbleful 
of comfort, and a homeful of misery. 
And so I began to collect, whenever I 
could lay by a penny or two to tramp 
about. I collected in all parts of Scot- 
land. A few years ago we came to Edin- 
burgh. I thought I could find more 
work and be nearer the libraries at the 
same time. ‘That was the day troubles 
began with us, sir.” 

He stopped, as if hesitating whether to 
confide further. Kendall was oppressed 
by the moment of silence. He saw his 
companion’s face twitching. He remem- 
bered the word of the little waif that 
piloted him to the door. He thought of 
the mysterious sounds from the inner 
room. He felt that he had to say some- 
thing. 

“Pardon me, is it your wife?’ 
Scotchman nodded faintly. 

«‘ Eh—is — eh — she — eh —”’ Kendall 
faltered, lest he should have committed the 
unpardonable sin of a false interpretation. 
The man looked up, and Kendall in de- 
spair tapped his forehead significantly 
with his finger. A groan answered him. 

“Five years she has been out of her 
head, sir. Only Martha can manage or 
comfort her. She obeys Martha, and has 
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forgotten me. 
Why should 
things?” 

“‘ How did it happen?” inquired Ken- 
dall, feeling that it would be brutal not to 
interest himself in this tragedy. 

“T cannot tell. ‘The first I knew of it, 
I came home and found her throwing my 
specimens into the court. She said they 
were thieves and took away her bread. 
Ah, I could stand it better if she didn’t 
strike at my life’s blood. For my corals 
are my life, sir, and I’m afraid to go from 
home lest I find them destroyed, and the 
work of years undone. Now and then I 
despair. Icrave companionship. I hun- 
ger and thirst for the intelligent world, 
and I go out and sit in the hotels watch- 
ing people and sometimes hazarding a 
little conversation. It was thus that you 
did me good. We have watched my wife, 
Martha and I, for five years. She has 
never been alone. Do you think a man 
would send his wife to an asylum? Not 
if he loved her, sir.’’ 

The poor man brushed a hot tear from 
his cheek. He did not mention for how 
many years he had slept on the floor at 
the door of that closed room, that he 
might protect his wife and his corals at 
the same time. 

“T shouldn’t have told you this, sir. 1] 
have no friends. I live alone.”’ 

“But the professor at Oxford, is he not 


We used to be happy, sir. 
the good God do such 





‘He put his 


Hands to his Face.’ 
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your friend? ” demanded Kendall thought 
lessly. 

“These, sir, are paper friends. I could 
show you letters from Huxley and Tyndall 
and Darwin and Geikie: these and many 
more are my good friends by correspon- 
dence. Do you think one of them would 
call a cobbler his friend ?” 

“Why, yes!”’ cried Kendall in a burst 
of genuine feeling ; “I do, certainly I do.” 
‘The other shook his head skeptically. 

“Not one of them knows that I mend 
shoes for a living. I meet these at the 
the Philosophical Society, 
of which I am a member — here in 
Edinburgh. ‘They don’t know of my 
poverty or my misery. You, sir, are the 
first that has stepped foot in my room for 
two years. I have been so poor, and she 
sir. Good God, sir! and 
this cabinet is worth two thousand pounds, 
and f less than sixpence, unless I finish 
these boots to-night !”’ 

He got up and paced the room in 
great emotion. It was pitiful to witness 
these struggles of a high order of intelli- 
gence against the roughtest throws of fate. 
Kendall felt a dramatic fascination in the 
sight. The contrast of pathetic learning 
with pitiable ignorance and deprivation 
was overwhelming to one to whom the 
value of an education had been propor- 
tionate to his ability of cashing his father’s 
checks. ‘The gentle language spoken by 
the miserable man told what years of cul 
ture in his specialty had done for him. 
The loneliness, the terrible battle for 
supremacy in one department of human 
knowledge, the narrow selection, and the 
rigid adherence to his choice: these, 
united with the stubborn pride of the 
middle class, and the determination to 
avenge his lowly birth by compelling the 
respect of the great scientists, were suffi- 
cient to lend the accent of education to 
his voice, to expand his forehead, refine 
his mouth, give the lustre of power to 
his eyes, and dignity to his carriage, while 
the sublime self-sacrifice involved in his 
domestic tragedy had lifted an otherwise 
rude countenance into moral grandeur. 

Not long ago there died a cutter of 
tombstones whose leisure life was spent in 
the gathering of one of the finest private 
collections of butterflies in the world. 


rooms of 


so —as she is, 
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But he had three dollars a day and no 
skeleton at home. This James Mentieth, 
in spite of those tremendous odds, had 
discovered no less than two hundred un- 
named varieties of corals, and even a 
whole new family. ‘This was in itself a 
title to recognition. It had won him 
“paper friends,” corresponding disciples 
by the score, honorary memberships to 
many a foreign scientific society, and 
that &zdos which satisfies vain minds, but 
no sympathy. What is there impossible 
for a man to do if he but concentrate his 
existence into that resistless form of 
energy described by the term will? 

Kendall pondered this problem of 
effort versus condition as his eyes followed 
t! motions of his host. 

“Why don’t you sell your collection, 
and get out of your troubles that way.” 

The young man was disturbed at the 
result of his practical inquiry, as soon as 
it was made. ‘The collector turned upon 
him with quivering lip : 

“ Sell? Sell my specimens? What 
should I do if they took my corals and 
did not take me too?” 

“ But why don’t you become a profes- 
sor of corals somewhere and take them 
along. There must be plenty of such 
chances.” Kendall was now cutting un- 
awares to the quick. 

“ Not with us, sir. I am not well con- 
nected. I am only a shoemaker. Peo- 
ple would not forget that in England. I 
have no influence, only the little knowl- 
edge I have acquired. Now it is dif- 
ferent in America. All men are equal, | 
understand, there. If I could only get to 
the other side—~,” he faltered. Ken- 
dall felt that the man had uttered the 
secret desire of his soul in that last wail. 

“Oh, perhaps I can help you in that,” 
interrupted the youth with his enthusi- 
astic, careless exuberance, and also with 
a slight air of patronge. ‘ My uncle en- 
dowed the geological cabinet at Harvard. 
He gave them a hundred thofisand dol- 
lars. I guess they would do anything I 
asked them to. ‘They could easily buy 
your collection and appoint you profes- 
sor of it, or curator. I'll speak to them 
about it when I go home.” 

Just as an aspen pushing its head up- 
ward for many a waiting year in a shady 
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hollow, meets at last the sun and trembles 
toward it—so the struggling, quivering 
man bent toward and clutched at the 
good-natured suggestion of this sunny 
young lord. 

“You don’t mean it, sir? America is 
such a rich, such a generous country ! 
It appreciates learning and is not ashamed 
of honest poverty. My good wife might 
recover in America? Do you think, sir, 
that your land, your university, would 
consent to receive me?” 

Kendall was a little frightened at the 
hope he had so thoughlessly raised in this 
despairing life. He made a movement 
as if to speak, but said nothing. 

“Martha,” cried the collector eagerly, 
“Martha, Martha! come here !”’ 

The door opened and a tall woman 
appeared. She was freckled and _ red- 
haired and ugly, but her eyes had that 
curious steadiness, her manner that au- 
thoritative calmness which characterize 
eminent alienists. 


le the Man talked he ate in an at 


sent-minded way.” 


“Well, father?” 

“Come in, Martha. This is an Ameri- 
can gentleman, come to see us. He 
takes a great interest in our collection, 
Martha. ‘This is my daughter, Mr. 
Crocker. Mr. Crocker is an_ under- 
graduate of the great Harvard University 
inAmerica. His uncle is a very rich man, 
and he will have the university buy my 
corals, and they will take me too. ‘Thank 
him, Martha! It is very kind of him to 
take so much trouble for strangers.” 

The young woman advanced with a 
stately step to Kendall, and gave him a 
warm, firm hand. She then cast a 
troubled look at her father, and put her 
hand upon hisarm. Kendall felt strangely 
when she touched his hand. It seemed 
to him as if a giant had stroked him and 
bade him be still. He tried to speak, 
but, not for the first time that evening, 
found that he hadn’t a word to say. 

“Mr. Crocker thinks very highly of my 
collection, Martha,’’ proceeded the pal- 
eontologist excitedly. There is nothing 
like it in the great Harvard University, 
he says. America is a noble country, 
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Martha. ‘This is the first American she 
has seen, sir.” 

Kendall was not a little embarrassed at 
the old man’s words. He began to see 
that he had conjured hopes which he 
might not be able to gratify. He in- 
wardly cursed his boastful suggestion, or 
careless promise. What had he said? 
These poor people were too terribly in 
earnest to take his colloquial varnish as 
he had meant it. This was not society. 
It was life. 

“Let us show Mr. Crocker my pub- 
lications.”” The collector rose feverishly. 
“He shall have some copies to send to 
his university. Here are two papers 
read before the Philosophical Society.” 
He handed two fat, gray pamphlets to 
his disturbed guest. 


“ Martha, show him the plates. Look, 
sir, these were engraved by me.” 
Kendall could not credit his ears at 


this preposterous statement. He looked 
up quickly at the strong eyes of the 
young woman beside him. ‘These were 
serious, masterful, compelling _ belief. 
He looked at the lower left-hand corner 
of the page spread before him. ‘Truly, 
there it was, printed in smallest type: 
“Jas. Mentieth, Del.” Above this patent 
of the cobbler’s truthfulness were the 
most marvellous results of the engraver’s 
needle which the American had ever 
seen. He glanced at his host gently. 
His eyes apologized for a moment’s dis- 
trust. He was lost in wonder. A pen- 
niless shoemaker, interrupted at his 
bench, one of the greatest authorities on 
corals? That was incredible enough, 
but to find the same brown hand that 
cobbled old shoes producing engravings 
like these —it was a miracle. Kendall 
brushed his hand over his forehead. He 
felt as if he were intoxicated. The room 
with its dark cases and little spots of 
mirrors seemed to dance about him. 
“Ves, sir, that is my work, all of it, 
except what Martha does. Her hand is 
steadier than mine. I am a hard-work- 
ing man. I am growing old. Perhaps 
you would be interested, sir,” continued 
the shoemaker, drawing close and point- 
ing to one of the plates. ‘This has taken 
me fifteen years to do, sir. The process 
is a discovery I made. It is a secret. 
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Only Martha knows. It is a process of 
photo-engravure. There was _ nothing 
microscopic enough before to represent 
the sections of my new corals. So I 
made up my mind to do it myself. I 
have done it, sir. Here is a fineness 
never before attained. Why, I could en- 
grave your portrait, if I were that kind 
of an artist, in half an hour, to an eye- 
lash.” 

Kendall did not think this boast im- 
modest, and received it with silent re- 
spect. 

“But the process is very expensive, 
sir. I sell duplicate specimens, and have 
been able from time to time to buy plates 
and acids and tools. Get Mr. Crocker 
my last plate from the closet, Martha, my 
dear.” 

The woman put a large copper plate 
into Kendall’s hands, and then held the 
light over it. Kendall could hardly con- 
tain an exclamation of admiration. ‘There 
was only one small completed engraving 
upon the plate. It represented a trans- 
verse section of what Mr. Mentieth was 
pleased to call a Mcrophyllum, dis- 
covered by himself. The lines, the cells, 
the structural details, the most intricate 
parts of that microscopic anatomy, were 
cut with faithful fineness and delicacy. 
With the naked eye Kendall could not 
detect most of the strokes. They seemed 
to be the work of an intelligent spider 
rather than of a man, so filmy, so impal- 
pable were the infinitesimal outlines of 
the imperceptible molecular structure in 
this deft engraving. 

“It is wonderful, marvellous!’ cried 
Kendall, seizing the engraver’s hand. 
“Why don’t you make a fortune with this 
process?” 

He was interrupted by the familiar de- 
precatory gesture. The cobbler’s hand 
was laid upon his arm. Martha’s eyes 
pleaded with him. 

“You forget, Mr. Crocker, I could en- 
grave nothing but corals.” 


“You might as well say you have 
achieved nothing but glory !”’ cried Ken- 
dall. 

Martha laid her face against her 


father’s shoulder, and kissed his coat. 
She nodded gravely to her elegant guest. 
Her father put his arm about her. His 
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eyes looked into her face and drank in- 
spiration. They blazed back at Kendall 
in pardonable exultation. He felt him- 
self every inch a man, worthy of honor 
from the greatest of American universi- 
ties. Yet it was not hard to see that the 
daughter was the strength of the two. 

As Mr. Mentieth 
was opening his lips 
to reply, the door of 
the inner room was 
flung open, and .fhe 
maniac walked slowly 
into the museum. It 
was the mother — 
the wife. She looked 
about the group, then 
centred her stern eyes 


upon her husband, 
stretched out her 
hand, and_ pointed 
her finger at him. 
Her chin and _ fore- |. 
head retreated, of \\ 
hair she had none. Vii 


Kendall hastily took 
up his hat and um- 
brella from the glass 
case, and made ready 
to leave the room. 
The 


poor man 
° ° ~~ 
shrivelled under his CHLYp, oe 
ari “Awe 
wife’s look, and While =, 
Caaeaten 


trembled before her 
pitiless finger. Mar- 
tha took a calm step 
toward her mother. 

“ Jamie !’’ began the woman in an ex- 
pressionless voice. ‘“ Jamie, gang to yer 
bench an’ finish them butes. Did ye 
think them stones would feed ye? They 
will rise up and curse ye, Jamie, as I do. 
Them corals are thieves. They steal 
yer brains and yer vittles. Go to yer 
bench!’”’ The wretched woman pointed 
to the bench in the corner. Drops stood 
out upon the husband’s face. He ap- 
pealed mutely to his daughter. Kendall 
grew cold, and edged to the door, to 
escape witnessing the poor man’s shame. 
But Martha went up to her mother, and 
drew her into the inner room. 

“ Not now, mother dear!” she soothed 
the lunatic, “there is a stranger here, 
a gentleman, who came to help father. 
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Father will finish his work when the 
stranger is gone.” 

She shut the door gently. Dull grum- 
bling and cursing sounded from behind 
it. She came _ back, and kissed her 
father again, and then she turned with 
dignity to the guest. 


tote 


sor idntt 


Wu bouthayitall thet 





Kendall, | could engrave nothing tut Corals 


“You will not disappoint my father, 
will you, sir?”’ she said in a low voice. 
Kendall even fancied he detected a tone 
of rebuke in it. Before he could reply, 
she had gone. 

“Must you go, pleaded the 
paleontologist, as he saw Kendall bowing 
at the door. ‘Tears were streaming down 
the Scotchman’s face. ‘ You will pardon 
this, sir, will you not? Martha should 
not have left her. I am afraid you will 
not come again. You have seen my 
misery, sir. I feel that you will respect it.” 

Kendall wrung his host’s hand silently. 

“JT will light you down. You will not 
forget what you spoke about, sir. When 
do you think you can hear from Harvard 
University? We shall be very eager, my 
daughter and I.” 


mrr’’ 
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“ Oh, in about a month, I should say,” 
answered Kendall near the bottom of the 
stairs. 

“You have my pamphlets, sir. I 
should like to call on you. You must 
drop me a line before you come again, 
that I may receive you properly. Ah, 
sir, if we should go to America, how 
could I repay you? I think that God 
has sent you to me at my darkest hour.” 

Kendall tried to answer. What was it 
that smote him dumb? Such a trust as 
this was enough to suffocate a man! 

“1 say,” piped a thin voice at the 
corner of the court, “when will ye be 
coomin back, me lud?”’ 

It was the little girl to whom he had 
giver. the sixpence. She dogged him for 
a short distance, like his half-developed 
conscience, — then fell back. 

Four weeks after, the shoemaker sat 
in his garret looking dreamily at one of 
his Rugose family. 

* Haven’t ye seen him “0-day, father?” 

Martha his daughter asked the ques- 
tion cheerfully. She had given up hope 
herself; but he should not know that. 
The collector shook his head. 

“They said he had gone to the High- 
lands on a visit, and would be_ back 
some time. The answer from his letter is 
due from America soon,” 

“Isn't he but a young mon to have so 
much power-——to do the thing you've 
set your heart on?” suggested Martha 
with evasive caution. 

“Should he deceive a poor 
cried the cobbler piteously. ‘He was a 
gentleman, Martha, and a_ gentleman 
keeps his word. Watch for the postman, 
girl, whenever I am out! It might come 
at any time. It may come to-day. I 


man?” 


am sorry I haven’t heard from him since 
long while. 


he was here. It seems a 
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Perhaps he was displeased with us about 
something. Or, maybe, Martha, the 
young man means to surprise us with his 
kindness. But we shall hear. I am not 
afraid, Martha. He is an American gen- 
tleman. He will keep his word.” 

* * * * * * 
three weeks and a month 
Kendall was very busy, and 
luxurious homes were very hospitable, 
and he was having too good a time to 
think of miserable strangers. 

On the steamer, coming home, for the 
first time he began to think seriously of 
his promise to the collector. ‘There was 
a pretty widow on board, the daughter 
of a great Kendall thought 
himself in love with her — for the time ; 
and, under the smoke-stack, he told her 
the story, and asked her co-operation in 
aiding the shoemaker. But she laughed 
merrily at the boy’s innocence and en- 
thusiasm. If he had travelled in Europe 
as much as she, he would not have been 
so easily taken in, she told him. ‘Then 
she dismissed with a light shrug his im- 
probable story, and began to chat about 
the new casino at Lennox, until Kendall 
really felt ashamed of his unworldliness. 

But the young man did not brutally 
forget his promise. Upon his arrival at 
college, he called upon the president the 
first thing, and began to tell his story ; 
but before he was fairly under way, a 
tremulous freshman was ushered in — and 
a trustee followed,—and Kendall re- 
tired, the president bowing him and the 
fate of a family out. 

Then came the excitement of foot- 
ball, training for athletics, “ boning” for 
rank, until — like the narrowing perspec- 
tive of the railroad track from the rear 
of the train—the paleontological cob- 
bler insensibly became but a line —a spot 


Another 
went by. 


senator. 


—a blank, in Kendall’s hurrying memory. 

















By Winfield S. Nevins. 


THE EARLY WIrCHCRAFI 


CASES. 





ELIEF in witchcraft, demonology, 
spiritualism and kindred isms, un- 

der slightly differing names and 
phases, is as old as the history of man- 
kind. We read very early in our Bible: 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live!” 
We find other mention of witchcraft in 
the Holy Book, and so on down through 
all the pages of history to the very year 
1889.' In the twelfth century it was be- 
lieved that a witch was a woman who had 
made a secret compact with the devil, and 
received from him power to ride through 
the air when going to meetings of kin- 
dred spirits. In 1484, Pope Innocent 
VIII. issued a bull, ordering the arrest 
of persons suspected of witchcraft. In 
1485, forty-one aged women were burned 
at the stake in Burlia for substantially the 
same thing as was alleged against the 
men and women of Essex County in 
1692, and others in Massachusetts earlier 
than that. Some years later, forty-eight 
persons were condemned in Ravensburg, 
and a hundred in Piedmont. In Geneva, 
in 1515, five hundred persons are said to 
have been executed for witchcraft in 
twelve weeks.” England, that boasted 
1 The Aadkaz, a leading Russian journal, gave an inter- 
esting account, in the early part of 1889, of a revolting 
case of witchcraft superstition. An old peasant woman 
living near Sookoom, in Caucasus, was suspected of witch- 
craft. Beyond the infirmities of age, and, perhaps, of ill 
temper, the unhappy wretch was no doubt as innocent as 
the victims of our own witch finders were. Her son died, 
and immediately the rumor ran that she had slain him with 


the assistance of the Evil One, whose co-operation she had 
claimed. The neighbors sat in judgment over her and de- 


land of light, liberty, and law, has been 
cursed with the superstition. History 
records that as far back as the reign of 
King John, about the year 1200, persons 
were executed for the so-called crime. 
It continued to be a recognized crime 
down to 1712 in England, and 1727 in 
Scotland. Executions are recorded in 
Aberdeen in 1597, when twenty-four per- 
sons were burned to death. In the same 
place, in 1617, twenty-seven women were 
burned at the stake. Others were hanged 
or burned in Barking, in 1575 ; in Chelms- 
ford, Abingdon, and Cambridge, in 1579 ; 
thirteen in St. Osith’s, in 1582. Ninety 
were hanged in 1645, and one hundred 


cided that she should be submitted to the ordeal by fire — 
that is to say, she was to be burned and tortured in the 
hope that she would confess her supposed crime. The ter- 
ror of the poor old woman deprived her of coherent speech. 
This was assumed to be a proof of her guilt. She was 
seized and tied to a pole and burned to death. What gives 
a still more fiendish aspect to this carnival of cruelty is 
that her surviving son was among the most energetic of 
those who tortured his mother. The peasantry of this 
remote region are said to be generally amiable and affec 

tionate, and it is only when their supernatural terrors are 
aroused that they seck their own safety in malignant mani 
festations of fanatic cruelty. 

Some of the negroes of the South still believe in the 
In*the spring of 1890 a woman of 
the name of Jaycox, living in Georgia, attempted to be 
witch Willis Mitchell. She dropped a toad before his door 
after having decorated it with a long strip of red flannel in 
which she had tied numerous knots and to which she had 
attached pieces of white sewing thread and a bundle of rec 
flannel in which were a lot of roots and sewing needles 


reality of witchcraft. 


See Yournal of American Folk Lore, Vol. (11. p. 205, 
“The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” by Bruce, and 
“Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast,” by C. C. Jones. 


See also London Spiritual Magazine for 1868 for a case 
that happened in London that year; Motes and Queries, 
London, V., 143 (4th series); Morgan Advertiser, Eng., 
for 1862. 


2 Pop. Hist. U.S. IT., 451. 
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and twenty in 1661. ‘The last execution 
for witchcraft in England was in 1712, 
and in Scotland in 1727. Sir Matthew 
Hale, one of the ablest of English jurists, 
tried many of these cases, and firmly 
believed there was such a thing as witch- 
craft. Dr. More, Sir Thomas Brown, 
Boyle, Cranmer, Edward Fairfax, and 
many other of England’s wise men were 
believers. When, therefore, such men as 
these believed in witchcraft, how could 
the people who dwelt in the American 
wilderness in 1692 be expected to doubt? 
Chief Justice Holt was the only man of 
prominence on the English bench who, 
down to that time, had doubted the cor- 
rectness of the extreme view of the de- 
lusion. He at least protected the rights 
of the accused, which is more than was 
done by the judges at the trials in Salem. 

The result of a century and a half of 
prosecutions, trials, and executions in 
England was a crop of books and pam- 
phlets on the subject, mostly written by 
clergymen who had been believers and 
prosecutors, or by jurists who would na- 
turally defend themselves and their asso- 
ciates and their interpretation of the law. 
Some of these books found their way to 
America. Many of them were read, dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, before the 
roaring open fires, by the simple New Eng- 
land people. Children were undoubtedly 
allowed access to them, as to the Bible and 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Parris 
himself seems to have founded his knowl 
edge of the delusion on “ Discourses of 
the Damned Art of Witchcraft,” written 
about 1600 by William Perkins, As late 
as 1765, Blackstone, the great expounder 
of English law, wrote : 

“To deny the possibility, nay, actual existence 
of witchcraft and sorcery, is at once flatly to con- 
tradict the revealed word of God in various pas- 
sages both of the Old and New Testament; and 
the thing itself is a truth to which every nation in 
the world hath, in its time, borne testimony either 
by example, seemingly well attested, or by pro- 
hibitory laws which at least suppose the possi- 
bility of commerce with evil spirits.” 

Blackstone adds that 
“These acts continued in force until lately, to the 
terror of all ancient females in the kingdom, and 
many poor wretches were sacrificed thereby to 
the prejudice of their neighbors, and their own 
illusions, not a few having, by some means or 
other, confessed the fact at the gallows.” 


How accurately this last sentence de 
scribes the condition of affairs in Essex 
County in 1692, we shall see. 

What was witchcraft? What did peo- 
ple mean by the term? ‘These are ques- 
tions which should be understood in 
studying the delusion in the seventeenth 
century. In early times, witchcraft evi- 
dently meant, in connection with the 
terms sorcery, conjurer, etc., almost any 
singular conduct on the part of a person, 
more especially if that person were an 
aged female. The crabbedness of old 
age or misfortune was evidently looked 
upon as witchcraft. People whom we 
now term common scolds, neighborhood 
gossips, — those who, in some unaccount- 
able manner, know the inmost secrets of 
their neighbors, what they have done and 
what they contemplate to do in the fu- 
ture, — would have been, two or three 
centuries ago, accused of witchcraft, in 
all human probability. Witches were 
persons supposed to have formed a com- 
pact with the devil to torment God's 
people, and sometimes to cause their 
death. The apparitions of these be- 
witched persons were supposed to go 
through the air, mostly at night and on 
broomsticks or poles, to a place of meet- 
ing. Many of them were charged with 
having signed a book presented to them 
for signature by his satanic majesty. 
This book was said to contain a contract 
which bound those who signed it to do 
his bidding. Sometimes, as was believed, 
they took the form of negroes, hogs, 
birds, or cats when going to perform their 
supernatural deeds. 

For the punishment of witchcraft, in 
whatever form it appeared, the nations of 
the earth, as we have already seen, fixed 
the penalty of death, usually without 
benefit of clergy. England by the statute 
of 33 Henry VIII., chap. 8, declared all 
witchcraft and sorcery to be felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. Later, by statute 
of Jas. I., chap. 12, it was enacted that 
all persons invoking any evil’ spirit, or 
consulting or covenanting with, entertain- 
ing, employing, feeding, or rewarding any 
evil spirit, etc., should be guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy, and suffer 
death. Under the colonial charter, laws 
for the government of the colony were 
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adopted, among them one against witch- 
craft. It provided that, “if any man or 
woman be a witch (that is, hath or con- 
sulteth with a familiar spirit) they shall 
be put to death.’’! When the Charter 
was taken away, in 1684, these laws were 
abrogated. Whether they were revived 
by the proclamation of Andros, on his 
becoming governor, that all colony laws 
not repugnant to the laws of England 
would be observed? and whether the forci- 
ble removal of the governor a few years 
later terminated them again, have been 
open questions among historians and 
lawyers. The early witchcraft prosecu- 
tions in 1692 were undoubtedly brought 
under the statute of James. That some 
of the later ones were, it is certain. Most 
of the indictments closed in these words 
—which would have been the form, 
probably, under English law direct, or 
colonial law approved by the king — 
“against the peace of our sovereign Lord 
and Lady, the king and queen, their 
crown and dignity, and against the form 
of the statute in that case made and pro- 
vided.” The indictments against Sam- 
uel Wardwell and Rebecca Eams, how- 
ever, refer directly to the statutes of 


James I. They were among the last 
found. The closing words are as fol- 


lows : 

“ With the evil speritt the devill a covenant did 
make, wherein he promised to honor worship & 
believe the devill contrary to the statute of King 
James the first in that behalf made and _pro- 
vided.” 4 
This would seem to settle beyond con- 
troversy the question which has been 
raised, as to what law these prosecutions 
were made under. On June 15, 1692, 
that General Court, which had convened 
on the 8th in obedience to the summons 
of Governor Phips, passed an act to the 
effect that all local laws made by the late 
Governor and Council of Massachusetts 
Bay and by the late government of New 
Plymouth, being not repugnant to the 
laws of England, should be and continue 
in force until November 10. At the ad- 
journed session in October, a general 


1 “* Notes on the History of Witchcraft in Mass.” 1888. 
Geo. H. Moore. 6 


2 Ibid., 7. 9 Gray, 517. Mass. Hist. Coll., ‘2d series, 
VIII., 77. 

3 Essex Court Records 

4 Ibid. 
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crimes bill was passed, the second section 
of which read : 

“If any man or woman be a witch, that is, hath 

or consulted with a familiar spirit, they shall be 
put to death.” 
This was substantially the language of the 
old colonial law. On the 14th of the 
following December, an act was passed 
“for the more particular direction in the 
execution of the law against witchcraft.” 
The wording was substantially that of the 
statute of James. ‘The first section de- 
clares that any person who shall “use, 
practise or exercise any invocation or 
conjuration of any wicked spirit or shall 
consult, covenant with, entertain, or em- 
ploy, feed or reward any evil or wicked 
spirit or take up any dead man, 
woman or child, out of his, her or their 
grave, or any other place where the dead 
body resteth, or the skin, bone or any 
other part of any dead person, to be em- 
ployed or used in any manner of witch- 
craft, sorcery, charm or enchantment 
whereby any person shall be killed, de- 
stroyed, wasted or consumed, pined or 
lamed in his or her body, shall suffer the 
pains of death.” ‘The second section 
provides that if any person attempt by 
sorcery to discover any hidden treasure, 
or restore stolen goods, or provoke un- 
lawful love or hurt any man or beast, 
though the same be not effected, he shall 
be imprisoned one year and once every 
quarter stand on the pillory in the shire 
town six hours with the offence written in 
capital letters on his breast. For a sec- 
ond offence of this nature the punish- 
ment was death. Both of these acts 
were disallowed on August 22, 1695, but 
they had full force and effect in the mean 
time. 

It is a little uncertain just when the 
first case of witchcraft occurred in New 
England. Hutchinson says it was in 1645 
at Springfield, Mass., when several per- 
sons were afflicted, among them two of 
the minister’s children, and that every 
effort was made to convict some one of 
bewitching them, but in vain. It is not 
quite certain that Hutchinson has not 
here confounded the Springfield case of 
1651 with this date. 

The first execution for witchcraft in 


5 Province Laws, 1., 55. 
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the new world was at Charlestown, in 
1648, the victim being Margaret Jones. 
She was accused of practising witchcraft, 
tried, found guilty and hanged. The 
records of her case, if ever there were 
any, have long since been destroyed. 
The best account of it, undoubtedly, is 
that found in the journals of Governor 
Winthrop. He was not only governor of 
the colony at the time, but presided 
the trial He says that the evidence 
against her was “that she was found to 
have such a malignant touch as many 
persons, men, women and_ children, 
whom she stroked or touched with any 
affection or displeasure or, &c., were 
taken with deafness, or vomiting, or other 
violent pains or sickness.’”’ Her medi- 
cines, being anise-seed or other harmless 
things, yet had, he says, such extraor- 
dinary effect, and she used to tell such as 
would not make use of her physic that 
they would never be healed, and “ ac- 
cordingly their diseases and hurts con- 
tinued with relapses against the ordinary 
course.” Again,” Winthrop says, “in 
the prison there was seen in her arms a 
little child which ran from her into 
another room and the officer iollowing it, 
it vanished.” ! 

Such is the story told by the judge 
who tried the case. Can we doubt the 
correctness of his summary of the evi- 
dence? No man in the colony stood 
higher than John Winthrop. Margaret 
Jones, from all we can learn of her, was 
something of a physician, an “ irregular 
practitioner,” perhaps what would be 
called a “quack” in this age. Possibly 
she met with success sometimes where a 
“regular” had failed. As indicating the 
sentiments of the times, it is worthy of 
note that the governor, a man_ naturally 
of sterling common sense, relates in his 
journal that, “same day and hour she 
was executed, there was a very great 
tempest at Connecticut which blew down 
many trees.” 

Shortly after the execution of Margaret 
Jones, her husband endeavored to secure 
passage to Barbadoes in a vessel then 
lying in Boston harbor with a hundred 
and eighty tons of ballast and eighty 
horses on board. He was refused pas- 


1 Winthrof's Journal, I. 326. 


sage because he was the husband of a 
witch, and “it was immediately observed 
that the vessel began to roll as if it would 
turn over.” ‘This strange action was 
alleged to be caused by Jones. ‘The 
magistrates, being notified, issued their 
warrant for his arrest. As the officer, 
going to serve the warrant, was crossing 
in the ferry, the vessel continued to roll. 
He remarked that he had that which 
would tame the vessel and keep it quiet, 
at the same time exhibiting the document. 
Instantly the vessel ceased to roll, after 
having been in motion twelve hours. 
Jones was arrested and thrown into prison, 
and the vessel rolled no more.” He was 
not executed, and I do not find that he 
was ever tried. 

Mary Parsons, wife of Hugh Parsons 
of Springfield, in 1649, circulated a re- 
port that the Widow Marshfield was guilty 
of witchcraft. ‘The widow began an ac- 
tion against the Parsons woman before 
Mr. Pynchon, the local magistrate, on the 
ground of slander. Mrs. Parsons was 
found guilty and sentenced to pay a fine 
of three pounds or be whipped twenty 
lashes.* In May, 1651, Mary Parsons 
was herself charged with witchcraft on 
Martha and Rebeckah Moxon, children 
of the minister. She was tried before 
the General Court in Boston on May 13, 
1651, and acquitted. She was then 
charged with the murder of her own child, 
to which charge she pleaded guilty, and 
the court sentenced her to be hanged. A 
reprieve was granted on May 19, but 
whether it was made permanent is not 
known. Hugh Parsons was tried in Bos- 
ton on May 31, 1652, on a charge of 
witchcraft, and acquitted.4 The partic- 
ulars in these cases are very meagre. 
It is hardly safe to say that any statement 
relative to the final disposition of them is 
true beyond question. As showing some- 
what the state of the public mind at that 
time, it is related that on the same day 

2 Everett's Anecdotes of Early Local History. 

> King’s Handbook of Springfield. y 

*Mass. Colonial Records for May 13, 165t. Also, May 
31, 1652 Drake says Mary Parsons died in prison, and 
that ie had charged her husband with bewitching her. 
(Hist. of Boston, 322). Pamey thinks she was executed. 
(Hist. New England, IV., 96, note). A writer in the Mer- 
curtus Publicus,a pg newspaper, of Sept. 25, 1651, 
says: ‘‘ Four in Springfield were detected, whereof one was 
executed for murder of her own child and was doubtless a 


witch, another is condemned, a third under trial, a fourth 
under suspicion. (Ibid.) 
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that Parsons was tried, the General Court 
appointed a day of humiliation, in con- 
sideration, among other things, “of the 
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“familiarity with the Devil.’’ The order 
of the court, subsequently pronounced, 
was that, “John Bradstreet upon his 


Governor Bradstreet. 


extent to which Satan prevails amongst 
us in respect of witchcraft.’’! 

John Bradstreet of Rowley was tried in 
Ipswich on July 28, 1652, on a charge of 


1 Mass Colonial Records for May 13, 1651. 


presentation of the last court for suspicion 
of having familiarity with the Devil, upon 
examination of the case they found he 
had told a lie, which was a second, being 


The court sets 


convicted once before. 
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a fine of twenty shillings or else to be 
whipped.” 

The next case of which we have a 
record was that of Ann Hibbins of Bos- 
ton, a widow, whose husband had died 
in 1654. Hibbins had been a prosper- 
ous trader, but during the later years of 
his life had met with reverses, and soon 
sickened and died. This double afflic- 
tion is said to have made his widow 
crabbed and meddlesome. At all events, 
she had so much trouble with her neigh- 
bors that the church censured her. Dur- 
ing the closing weeks of 1655 she was 
accused of being a witch. We have no 
record of her trial. We do not know 
just what the form of the charge against 
her was, nor the nature of the evidence. 
The jury returned a verdict of guilty, but 
the judges would not receive it. The 
case, under the law of the times, went to 
the General Court for trial. Mrs. Hib- 
bins was called to the bar and pleaded 
not guilty. The evidence which had 
been taken in court was read, and the 
witnesses, being present, acknowledged 
it. The General Court thereupon ad- 


Church, Danvers 


judged the woman guilty. Governor 
John Endicott pronounced sentence, and 
she was hanged.! Mr. Beach, a minister 
at Jamaica, wrote in a letter to Increase 
Mather that Mr. Norton once said that 
Ann Hibbins was hanged for “having 
more wit than her neighbors; that the 
principal evidence against her was that, 
once on a time, seeing two neighbors 
conversing on the street she remarked 
that they were talking about her, and so 
it proved.’’? One John Scottow, a select- 
man and otherwise a prominent citizen, 
testified somewhat in favor of Mrs. Hib- 
bins, and the court compelled him to 
write a most humble apology for having 
appeared to say a word in favor of one 
accused. It is a little singular in this 
case that while the woman was a sister of 
Deputy-Governor Bellingham, and _ he 
could undoubtedly have exerted sufficient 
influence to save her, nothing of the kind 
appears to have been done. 

In 1659, John Godfrey, an Essex 


1Mass. Colo. Record, VI., pt. 1, 269. Also, Witch- 
craft Papers, State House, Boston. 

2Poole’s Introduction to Johnson’s Wonder Working 
Providences, note Cxxix. 
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County man, was accused of witch- 
craft, and bound over to the higher 
court. As no further record of his case 


is to be found, it is presumed he was 
either not brought to trial or, if so, ac- 
quitted. He sued two of the prosecutors 
and witnesses against him, and recovered 
damages from them. Another item ona 
later court record indicates that Godfrey 
was before the court and fined for being 
drunk. Ann Cole of Hartford, Conn., in 
1662, was concerned with two people of 
the name of Greensmith, man and wife, 
in some sort of transaction which brought 
against them all a charge of witchcraft. 
John Whiting wrote to Increase Mather 
that she was “a 
person. esteemed 
pious, behaving her- 
self with a pleasant 
mixture of humility 
and faith under very 
heavy suffering.! 
She made a ‘con- 
fession”? and used 
the names of the 
Greensmiths to 
their prejudice. 
The Greensmith wo- 
man made some 
grotesque _—_confes- 
sions.” She 
executed, and two 
of the others con- 
demned, but prob- 
ably not hanged. 
It looks very much 
as if, beneath all 
this piety and humility exhibited by Ann 
Cole, there was some evil; that her con- 
duct was not always perfect, and that to 
cover up her responsibility for evil deeds 
she confessed to being a witch. 

The next case in chronological order 
was that of Elizabeth Knapp of Groton, 
Mass., in 1671. I quote largely from 
Putnam’s account, condensed from the 
record left by Rev. Samuel Willard.® 
Elizabeth was at first subject to mental 
moods and _ violent physical actions. 
Strange, sudden shrieks, strange changes 
of countenance appeared, followed by the 

1 Mass. Hist. Coll., VIII., 466. 


2 Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass. Bay, II., 23. 


%Putnam’s Witchcraft Explained, 
Mass Hist. Coll., VIII., 555. 


was 


etc., 157. Also, 





exclamations: “Oh, my leg,” which she 
would rub; “Oh, my breast,’’ and she 
would rub that. Afterwards came fits in 
which she would cry out, “ Money, money.” 
offered her as inducement to yield obedi- 
ence, and sometimes, “Sin and misery,” 
as threats of punishment for refusal to 
obey the wishes of her strange visitant. 
Subsequently she barked like a dog 
and bleated like a calf. ‘Then she told 
Mr. Willard he “was a great rogue.” 
Some voice replied, “I am not Satan, I 
am a pretty black boy, this is my pretty 
girl.”’ She charged Willard himself and 
some others of his parish with being her 
tormentors. Elizabeth Knapp’s case seems 





The Parris House, Danvers 


to call for littke comment. We may form 
our Own opinions as to the disorder from 
which she suffered. 

The first important Essex County case 
of witchcraft was that which occurred in 
the family of William Morse of Newbury 
—now Newburyport—-in 1679. ‘The 
family consisted, beside the old gentle- 
man himself, of his wife, about sixty-five 
years of age, and grandson, John Stiles, 
twelve or fifteen years of age. ‘lo show 
the condition of affairs as it appeared to 
Morse, I quote from his testimony : 

“ About midnight, the door being locked when 
we went to bed, we heard a great hog in the 
house grunt and make a great noise, as we 


thought willing to get out, and that we might not 
be disturbed in our sleep I rose to let him out, and 
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Gage House, Danvers. 


Osburn House, Danvers. 


I found a hog in the house and the door unlocked. 
The door was firmly locked when we went to bed. 
. . . The night following, I had a great awl lying 
in the window, the which awl we saw fall down 
out of the chimney into the ashes by the fire. 
After this I bid the boy put the same awl into the 
cupboard, which we saw done and the door shut 
to. This same awl came presently down the 
chimney again in our sight, and I took it up my- 
self. Again the same night we saw a little Indian 
basket that was in the loft before come down the 
chimney again. And I took the same basket and 
put a brick into it, and the basket with the brick 
was gone, and came down again the third time 
with the brick in it, and went up again the fourth 
time and came down again without the brick, and 
the brick came down again a little after... . 
The next day in the afternoon, my thread four 
times taken away, and came down the chimney, 
again my awl and gimlet wanting, again my 
leather taken away, came down the chimney, 
again my nails, being in the cover of a firkin, 
taken away, came down the chimney. . . . The 
next day, being Sabbath day, I saw many stones 
and sticks, and pieces of brick come down the 











Ann Putnam House, Danvers. 


chimney. On Monday I saw the 
andiron leap into the pot, dance and 
leap out again leap in and dance 
and leap out again and leap on a table 
and there abide, and my wife saw the 
andirons on the table. Also, I saw 
the pot turn itself over and throw down 
all the water.” 

Morse continued for some time 
to relate such occurrences as 
these. He subsequently testified 
that Caleb Powell came in and 
said: “This boy is the occasion 
of your grief, for he hath done 
these things, and hath caused 
his poor old grandmother to be 
counted a witch.” Powell then 
told Morse that he had seen 
young Stiles do many of the things, and 
that if he would let him have the boy he 
should be free from trouble. He did let 
Powell have the lad Monday night, and 
had no more trouble until Friday night. 
Then the strange performances were re- 
newed. The old man’s cap was pulled 
off his head and the cat thrown at him. 
They put the cat out and shut the doors 
and windows, and presently she walked 
in. After they went to bed the cat was 
thrown at them five times, once wrapped 
in a red waistcoat. Such is the story 
told under oath by an old‘mam, whom 
Rev. Mr. Hale said was “esteemed a 
sincere and understanding Christian by 
those who knew him.” He and his wife 
under all the solemnities of their oaths, 
and an oath meant much in those 
days, — made these startling depositions. 
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What shail we say of them? Have the 


statements exaggerated the facts? How 
can they be met? how explained? Do 


we believe these old people wilfully falsi- 
fied? Caleb Powell seems to have sus- 
pected the boy John of mischievously 
perpetrating the tricks on the old people. 
He thought he could put an end to them 
by removing the youth from their house ; 
and he did. So long as John was away, 
there were none of those strange occur- 
rences. Powell was a seafaring man, 
and when on land dwelt near the Morses. 
He was perhaps a trifle boastful of his 
powers, and told these simple, untravelled 
people what remarkable things he could 
do, among others that he could detect 
witchcraft. should naturally expect, 
after Powell had demonstrated to Morse 
that his grandson was a _ mischievous 
scapegrace, that the grandfather 
would have taken the boy home and 
given him a sound thrashing, and 
then thanked the man who_ had 
exposed the imposture. But no. 
It was an age of religious bigotry. 
and superstition. Morse at once 
turned upon Powell and charged 
him with practising witchcraft. Com- 
plaint was made against him in the 
local court on December 3, 1679. 
His examination took place on De- 
cember 8, and the court ordered 
Morse to give bonds to prosecute 
at the next term of court in Ips- 
wich. The case was heard on 
March 30, 1680. The court ordered, 
that though it found no grounds for 
the procedure against Powell, “ yet 
he had given such ground for suspi- 
cion of his so dealing that they could 
not acquit him, but that he deserved 
to bear his own share of costs of 
prosecution.” 

Complaint was then made against Mrs. 
Morse herself, and on May 20, 1680, she 
was tried and convicted. Governor 
Bradstreet, on May 27, after lecture in 
the meeting-house in Boston, sentenced 
her to be hanged. He granted a re- 
prieve on June 1 until the next session 
of the court, when the reprieve was still 
further extended. ‘The House of Dep- 
uties protested, and urged execution. 
In 1681, however, the House voted to 
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or 


give her a new trial, the magistrates con- 
curring in the vote. We next hear of 
Mrs. Morse at her home in Newbury, 
through a letter written by Rev. John 
Hale in 1699. ‘The records do not in- 
form us whether she was ever tried again 
or how she obtained her liberty. All we 
know is that, from all the testimony, she 
lived a Christian life the remainder of her 
days, and always denied that she was ever 
guilty of witchcraft. Governor Bradstreet, 
who passed sentence on Mrs. Morse, sub- 
Salem, and his remains 
were buried in the old Charter Street 
burying-ground. In 1692, as in 1680, 
he dared to resist the clamors of a bigoted 
people and judiciary, and an ignorant, 
superstitious populace. Had Governor 


Phips possessed his intelligence and firm- 
ness the harvest of death on Witch Hill 
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Old First Church (Roger Williams’), Salem. 


would not have formed a part of our 
early American history. It is note- 
worthy that in 1692, the witchcraft delu- 
sion did not reach old Newbury. Her 
people evidently learned a lesson from 
the Morse case which they did not soon 
forget. 

One of the latest and most interesting of 
the ante-Salem village cases was that in the 
Goodwin family in 1688. The daughter 
of a Mrs. Glover was laundress in the 
Goodwin household in Boston. John 
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Goodwin had four children, aged respec- 
tively, thirteen, eleven, seven, and five. 
The eldest, a girl named Martha, ac- 
cused the laundress of carrying away some 
of the family linen. Mr. Glover is de- 
scribed by Hutchinsons! and Calef? as 
“a wild Irishwoman of bad character.” 
She talked harshly, perhaps profanely, to 
the children. The girl Martha immedi- 
ately fell into a fit. ‘The other children 
soon followed her example. “They 








Governor Bradstreet's Home, Salem 


were struck dead at the sight of the 
Assembly’s catechism, Cotton Mather’s 
‘Milk for Babes,’ and some other good 
books, but could read the Oxford Jests, 
Popish and Quaker books, and the com- 
mon prayer, without any difficulties. 

Sometimes they would be deaf, then 
dumb, then blind, and sometimes all 
these disorders together would come 
upon them. ‘Their tongues would be 
drawn down their throats, then pulled 
out upon their chins. ‘Their jaws, necks, 
shoulders, elbows, and all their joints 
would appear to be dislocated, and they 
would make most piteous outcries of 
burnings, of being cut with knives, etc. 
The ministers of Boston and Charlestown 
kept a day of fasting and prayers at the 

1 Hist. Mass., IT., 25. 
2 Fowler’s Ed., 357. 





troubled house, after which the youngest 
child made no more complaints.” ‘The 
magistrates then interposed, and the 
elder Glover woman was apprehended. 
Upon examination she would neither con- 
fess nor deny, and appeared disordered 
in her senses. Physicians declared her 
to be of sound mind, whereupon she was 
convicted, sentenced, and executed. ‘The 
eldest child went to live in the family of 
the minister. For some time she _ be- 
haved properly, and 
then had fits for a 
short time. Hutchin- 
son says that after 
this they “ returned 
to their ordinary be- 
havior, lived to adult 
age, made profession 
of religion, and the 
affliction they had 
been under _ they 
publicly declared to 
be one motive to it. 
One of them,” he 
says, ‘I knew many 
years after. She had 
the character of a 
very virtuous woman, 
and never made any 
acknowledgment of 
fraud in the trans- 
a action.” 8 
I have thus traced, 
all too briefly, the 
more important witchcraft cases in New 
England previous to 1692. Enough 
has here been given, I trust, to show 
that the outbreak in Salem Village was 
nothing phenomenal; that it did not 
differ from what had happened else- 
where, save in obtaining a firmer hold in 
the minds of the people, and being fos- 
tered by certain ministers and prominent 
men more than in other places. A few 
strong, calm words, from them in February, 
1692, would have summarily allayed the 
excitement and put an end to the whole 
wretched business. But these words were 
not spoken, and the tragedy followed. 


IIl.—TwHE OUTBREAK IN SALEM VILLAGE. 


THE witchcraft delusion of 1692 un- 
doubtedly had its inception in the home 
3 Hist. Mass., II., 25-26. Mass. Hist. Coll., VIII., 2=7. 
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of Rev. Samuel Parris, pastor of the 
church in Salem Village. In his family 
were a daughter, Elizabeth, nine years of 
age, a niece, Abigail Williams, eleven 
years of age, and a servant, Tituba, half 
Indian, half negro. ‘The tradition is 
that the two girls, with a few other chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, used, during 
the winter of 1691-2, to assemble in the 
minister’s kitchen and practise tricks and 
incantations with ‘Tituba. Among the 
other girls of the meighborhood, some of 
whom are believed to have been present 
at a portion of these performances, were 
Ann Putnam, twelve years of age, daugh- 
ter of Sergeant Thomas Putnam; Mercy 
Lewis, seventeen years of age, maid in 
the family of Sergeant Putnam ; Elizabeth 
Hubbard, seventeen years of age, a niece 
of the wife of Dr. Griggs, the village 
physician, and a servant in the family ; 
and Sarah Churchill, aged twenty years, 
a servant in the 
family of George 
Jacobs, senior. 
Mercy Lewis had 
previously lived in 
the family of Rev. 
George Burroughs. 
During the winter 
these girls held oc- 
casional meetings in 
the neighborhood, 
usually at the minis- 
ter’s house. Calef 
says they began to 
act after a strange 
and unusual man- 
ner, by getting into 
holes and creeping 
under chairs and 
stools, and to use 
sundry odd postures and antic gestures, 
uttering foolish, ridiculous speeches, which 
neither they themselves nor any others 
could make sense of. ! 

This state of affairs continuing from 
late in December until into February, 
1692, the elder people learned something 
of what was transpiring in their midst. 
Great was their consternation. Dr. Griggs 
was called, but as sometimes happens, 
even in this age of great learning, the 
doctor did not know what ailed the young 


1 Calef’s ‘“*‘ More Wonders,” Fowler’s ed., 224. 
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people. Their “disease” was one un- 
known to medical science. Evidently 
feeling obliged to give some explanation 
of the disorder, the doctor declared that 
the girls were possessed of the devil, in 
other words, bewitched. ‘Thereupon the 
curiosity of the whole community was 
awakened. People came from far and 
near to witness the strange antics of these 
children. ‘Their credulity was taxed to 
its utmost. Mr. Parris, as was natural, 
was not only an interested spectator, but 
he took charge of the whole business. 
He called a meeting of the ministers of 
the neighboring parishes to observe, to 
investigate, to pray. ‘They came, they 
saw, they were conquered. ‘They unan- 
imously agreed with Dr. Griggs that the 
girls were bewitched. The all-important 
question was. Who or what caused them 
to act as they did? Who _ bewitched 
them? Whose spirit did the devil take 





Cotton Mather’s Grave, Boston. 


to afflict them? Mr. Parris and some of 
the ministers and prominent people of 
the Village undertook to solve the mys- 
tery. Several private fasts were held at 
the minister’s house, and several were 
held publicly. The children at first re- 
fused to tell anything about the mysteri- 
ous affair. Tituba professed to know how 
to discover witches, and tried some ex- 
periments with that end in view. With 
the assistance of her husband, John 
Indian, she mixed some meal with the 
urine of the afflicted and made a cake. 
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Witch Hill, Salem. 


The children, hearing that Tituba was 
attempting to discover the witches, are 
said to have “cried out” against her. 
They said she pinched, pricked, and 
tormented them, and they fell into fits. 
She acknowledged that she had learned 
how to find out a witch, but denied that 
she was one herself. Tituba was called an 
Indian, but she was not a North American 
Indian. She andher husband, John, were 
brought from the West Indies by Mr. Parris 
when he came to Massachusetts Bay. They 
had been his slaves there. Both spoke 
English but imperfectly, and understood 
it only partially. In addition to Tituba, 
the children named Sarah Good and 
Sarah Osburn as their tormentors. Most 
of the early writers, and Mr. Upham as 
well, think there was method in their 
madness. They describe Good as “a 
melancholy distracted person,” and Os- 
burn as “a bedridden old woman.” No 
one of the three women, they reason, was 
likely to be believed in any denial of the 
statements of the girls connected with 
families of prominence and _respecta- 
bility. 

This, in brief, is the story that has 
come down to us from all the early and 
most of the later writers. I am not dis- 
posed to deny its correctness; but two 
or three suggestions occur in this con- 
nection, which seem worthy of mention. 
Is it probable that these girls, living miles 
apart — in some instances five miles from 
the minister’s house —in a wilderness 
almost, where carriages were unknown 


and bridle paths often dangerous, would 
travel by night, in the dead of winter, to 
Parris’s house and home again? Is it 
probable that their parents or mistresses 
would allow them out and away from 
home in this manner? Is it probable 
that such meetings — “ circles’’ as some 
would call them — could be held at the 
minister’s house and he not know it, or 
knowing, permit their continuance ? 
Tituba undoubtedly had familiarity with 
the strange tricks and jugglery practised 
by the semi-barbarous races; and, al- 
though we know nothing definite about 
it, is it not reasonable to presume that 
she exhibited some of these to Elizabeth 
Parris and Abigail Williams, who lived in 
the house with her, and that they told 
their young friends in the Village about 
the performances; that these friends 
came secretly to witness the mysterious 
tricks; that they were instructed in the 
practice of them, and did practise them 
for self-amusement or the amazement of 
other young people ; and that eventually 
the business got noised abroad and came 
to the knowledge of the elder people? 
They would naturally institute an inquiry. 
The girls, probably, realized that if the 
exact truth were known to their elders 
they would be severely punished, possibly 
publicly disciplined in church. ‘To pre- 
vent this, may they not have claimed 
that they could not help doing as they 
did? They undoubtedly had some knowl- 
edge of witchcraft, enough at least to 
enable them to make a pretence of being 
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bewitched. 
moment realize the terrible consequences 


The girls could not for a 


which were to follow. Having taken the 
first step, they were in the position of all 
who take a first step in falsehood or any 
other wrongdoing — another step became 
necessary, and then another. ‘Then they 
were probably commanded by their elders 
to tell who caused them to do these 
strange things or, as most writers put it, 
who “afflicted” them. As already stated, 
they named Tituba, Good, and Osburn. 
Is it possible that we have misunderstood 
the first statements of these children? 
Is it possible they did not say Tituba’s 
apparition caused them to do certain 
strange things, but that they said she 
taught them? Is it possible that Parris, 
to save scandal in his own immediate 
household, made Tituba declare that she 
had bewitched the girls? I do not mean 
to assert that this is the correct version 
of the outbreak of witchcraft in Salem 
Village. I only desire to suggest what 
may have been, something which offers, 
perhaps, a rational explanation of the 
beginning of this horrid nightmare. Cer- 
tainly such a course is as plausible, as 
reasonable, and has as much basis of fact 
as any of the theories heretofore ad- 
vanced. We know nothing about these 
things as matter of absolute knowledge : 
all is largely conjecture. 

At all events, the children “named” 
the three women as their tormentors. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Edward Putnam, 
Thomas Putnam and Thomas Preston 
lodged complaint against ‘Tituba, Good 
and Osburn; and on February 29, Jona- 
than Corwin and John Hathorne, the lo- 
cal magistrates, issued warrants for their 
arrest — the first warrants issued for witch- 
craft in 1692. The examinations were 
begun on Tuesday, March 1, 1692. ‘They 
were to have been held in the house of 
Lieutenant Nathaniel Ingersoll in Salem 
Village, the tavern of the place. But 
the numbers who came to witness the 
opening scene in this great drama of the 
new world could not be accommodated 
in its rooms, and the court therefore 
adjourned to the meeting-house. 

As Sarah Good was the first person 
examined I will deal with her case first. 
Sarah Good was wife of William Good, 
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“laborer.’’ Calef says! she had long 
been counted a melancholy or distracted 
woman; and Upham says® she was bro- 
ken down by wretchedness of condition 
and ill-repute. Her answers to the ques- 
tions propounded to her, as the reader 
will see, give no evidence of coming from 
a person “broken down,” or “ forlorn.” 
She appears to have answered with a fair 
degree of spirit. During most of the 
first week in March, while on trial before 
the local magistrates, Sarah Good was 
taken to Ipswich jail every night and 
returned in the morning, a distance of 
about ten miles each way. From the 
testimony of her keepers and the officers 
who escorted her to and from jail, we 
learn that she exhibited considerable 
animation. She leaped off her horse 
three times, railed at the magistrates, 
and endeavored to kill herself. Putnam 
says * there is no evidence that Sarah 
Good ever had trouble with any of her 
neighbors or accusers, or that any of 
them had hostile feelings toward her. 
Evidently he had never seen the testi- 
mony of the Abbeys and the Gadges. 
Samuel Abbey, aged thirty-five, told the 
magistrates that three years previous to 
the hearing, William and Sarah Good, 
being destitute of a house, came to dwell 
in their house out of charity; that they 
let them live there until Sarah Good was 
of “so turbulent a spirit, spiteful and so 
maliciously bent’? that they could not 
suffer her to live in their house. Ever 
since that time “ Sarah Good hath carried 
it very spitefully and mallitiously towards 
them.’”’ After she had gone from them 
they began to lose cattle, and lost several 
“in an unusual manner, in a drooping 
condition, and yet they would eat.’’ Al- 
together they lost seventeen in two years, 
besides sheep and hogs; and “ both doe 
believe they dyed of witchcraft.” ‘They 
further testified that William Good told 
them he went home one day and told his 
wife the Abbeys had lost two cows, and 
she said she did not care if the Abbeys 
had lost all their cows. ‘They concluded 
their testimony with this remarkable state- 
ment:” “Just that very day that they 
1 Fowler’s Ed. p. 236. 

2 Salem Witchcraft II. 13. 


8 Putnam’s Witchcraft Explained. 334. 
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said Sarah Good was taken up we the 
deponents had a cow that could not rise 
alone, but since presently after she was 
taken up, the said cow was well and could 
rise so well as if she had ailed nothing.” 
Sarah Gadge deposed that Sarah Good 
came to her house about two and a half 
years previously and wanted to come in; 
Gadge told her she could not, for she 
was afraid she had been with them that 
had had small-pox, whereupon Good fell 
to muttering and scolding. The next 
morning Gadge’s cows died, “in a sud- 
den, terrible, and strange unusual man- 
ner soe that some of the neighbors 
said and deponent did think it to be done 
by witchcraft.” The testimony of these 
witnesses shows that some of Good’s ac- 
cusers had had personal encounters with 
her, which may have engendered ill- 
feeling. 

We come now to the examination of 
Sarah Good herself. It is given here as 





First Church in Salem Village. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


found on the court files in Salem. ‘The 
warrant issued by Hathorne and Corwin 
charged her with “ suspicion of witchcraft 
done to Elizabeth Parris, Abigail Williams, 
Ann Putnam, and Elizabeth Hubbard, 
at sundry times within this two months.” 
This warrant was returned with the certif- 
icate of George Locker, constable, that 
he had “brought the, person of the 
within named Sarah Good.” Her testi- 
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mony was written down by Ezekiel Chee- 
ver, and is given below? ‘The examina- 
tion was on the first and fifth. It is quite 
evident that only portions of the testi- 
mony were taken, and that it is inter- 
spersed with comments by the reporter. 
And here a word of caution may as well 
be uttered, which will apply not more to 
the case of Sarah Good than to others. 
All the testimony in these trials, or ex- 
aminations, before the local magistrates 
was taken by persons intensely prejudiced 
toward the prosecution. In reading it 
this should always be borne in mind. 
Much of it was taken by Parris himself. 
Knowing his feelings, and that he was the 
leading prosecutor very often, we feel that 
he would be pretty sure to devote more 
attention to testimony against the ac- 
cused than to that in their favor. In 
fact, this is evidenced throughout the 
records which have been preserved : 

The examination of Sarah Good before the 
Worshipful Esqrs., John Hathorne and Jona- 
than Corwin. 

Sarah Good, what evil spirit have 
familiarity with ?— None. 

Have you made no 
Devil? — No. 

Why do you hurt these children? —I do 
not hurt them. I scorn it. 

Who do you employ then to do it? —Iem- 
ploy nobody. 

What creature do you employ then? — No 
creature; but I am falsely accused. 

Why did you go away muttering from Mr. 
Parris his house? —I did not mutter, but 
thanked him for what he gave my child. 

Have you no contract with the Devil?—No. 

Hathorne desired the children all of them 
to look upon her and see if this were the per- 
son that hurt them, and so they all did look 
upon her, and said that this was one of the 
persons that did torment them. Presently they 
were all tormented. 

Sarah Good, do you not see what you have 
done? Why do you not tell us the truth? 
Why do you thus torment these poor children? 
—I do not torment them. 

Who do you employ then? —I employ no- 
body. I scorn it.— How came they thus tor- 
mented ?— What do I know? You bring others 
here and now you charge me with it. 

Why, who was it? —I do not know, but it was 
some you brought into the meeting-house with 
you. 

We brought you into the meeting-house. — 
But you brought in two more. 

Who is it then that tormented the children? — 
It was Osburn. 

What is it you say when you go muttering away 
from persons’ houses? — If I must tell, I will tell. 

Do tell us, then. — If I must tell, I will tell. It 


you 


contracts with the 
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is the commandments; I may say my command- 
ments, | hope. 

What commandment is it? — If I must tell you, 
I will tell; it is a Psalm. 

What Psalm? — (After a long time she mut- 
tered over some part of a Psalm.) 

Who do you serve? —I serve God. 

What God do you serve?—The God that 
made heaven and earth (though she was not 
willing to mention the word “ God.”’) 

Her answers were in a very wicked, spiteful 
manner, reflecting and retorting against the 
authority with base and abusive words; and 
many lies she was taken in. It was here said 
that her husband had aid that she was either a 
witch or would be one very quickly. The wor- 
shipful Mr. Hathorne asked him his reason why 
he said so of her, whether he had ever seen any- 
thing by her. He answered: “No, not in this 
nature, but it was her bad carriage to him; and 
indeed,” said he, “I may say with tears, that she 
is an enemy to all good.” 


Here is the account of this examina- 
tion of Sarah Good as written down by 
Hathorne himself : 


“Salem village, March the first, 1692. — Sarah 
Good, upon examination, denied the matter of 
fact, viz., that she ever used any witchcraft or 
hurt the above-said children, or any of them. 
The above-named children, being all present, 
positively accused her of hurting them sundry 


times within this two months, and also that 
morning. Sarah Good denied that she had been 


at their houses in said time or near them, or had 
done them any hurt. All the above-said children 
then present accused her face to face. Upon 
which they were all dreadfully tortured and tor- 
mented for a short space of time, and the affliction 
and tortures being over they charged said Sarah 
Good again that she had then so tortured them, 
and came to them and did it, although she was 
personally then kept at a considerable distance 
from them. 

“Sarah Good being asked if that she did not 
then hurt them, who did it, and the children 
being again tortured, she looked upon them, and 
said it was one of them we brought into the 
house with us. We asked her who it was. She 
then answered and said it was Sarah Osburn, and 
Sarah Osburn was then under custody, and not in 
the house, and the children, being quickly after 
recovered out of their fit, said that it was Sarah 
Good and also Sarah Osburn that then did hurt 
and torment or afflict them, although both of 
them at the same time at a distance or remote 
from them personally. There were also sundry 
other questions put to her, and answers given 
thereunto by her according as is also given in.” 


On March 7, Good, with Osburn and 
Tituba, was sent to jail in Boston. There 
she remained until June 28 when the 
grand jury presented an_ indictment 
against her as follows : 


“The jurors for our sovereign Lord and Lady, 
the King and Queen, present that Sarah Good, 
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wife of William Good of Salem village, husband- 
man, the second day of May in the fourth year of 
the reigne of our sovereign Lord and Lady, Wil- 
liam and Mary, by the grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, King and Queen, 
defenders of the faith, etc., and divers other days 
and times, as well before as after, certain detest- 
able arts called witchcraft and sorceries, wickedly 
and feloniously hath used, practised and exercised, 
at and within the township of Salem within the 
county of Essex aforesaid, in upon and against 
one Sarah Vibber, wife of John Vibber of Salem 
aforesaid, husbandman, by which said wicked 
arts she, said Sarah Vibber, the said second day 
of May in the fourth year above-said and divers 
other days and times as well before as after, was 
and is afflicted, pined, consumed, wasted, and 
tormented, and also for sundry other acts of 
witchcraft by said Sarah Good committed and done, 
before and since that time, against the peace of 
our sovereign, Lord and Lady, the King and 
Queen, their crown and dignity, and against the 
forme of the statute in that case made and pro- 
vided.” 


A second indictment charged her with 
practising the same arts on Elizabeth 
Hubbard; a third charged a similar 
offence committed on Ann Putnam. ‘The 
time alleged in the last two indictments 
was March 1, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was the date of the preliminary 
examination. During the trial of these 
cases, Deliverance Hobbs gave a “con- 
fession ”’ as follows : 


“Being at a meeting of the witches in Mr. 
Parris’ field when Mr. Burroughs preached and 
administered the sacrament to them saw Sarah 
Good among the rest, and this fully agrees with 
what the afflicted relate.” 


Abigail Hobbs testified that “she was 
in company with Sarah Good and knows 
her to be a witch, and afterwards was 
taken deaf; and Mary Walcott saw Good 
and Osborn run their fingers into this 
(deponent’s) ears and a little after she 
spoke and said Good told her she should 
not speak.”’ 

Mary Warren confessed that ‘Sarah 
Good is a witch and brought her the 
book to sign.” 

William Batten, William Shaw, and 
Deborah Shaw testified that Susan Shel- 
don’s hands were tied in such a manner 
that they were forced to cut the string. 
Sheldon told them it was Good Dustin 
that tied her hands; that she had been 
tied four times in two weeks, “the two 
last times by Sarah Good.” They further 
declared that whenever she touched the 
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string she was bit ; also to a broom being 
carried out of the house and being put in 
a tree. 

Johanna Chilburn testified that “the 
apparition of Sarah Good and her last 
child appeared to deponent and told her 
that its mother murdered it” ; that Good 
said she did it because she couid not 
attend it; that the child told its mother 
she was a witch, and then “Sarah Good 
said she did give it to the Devil.” 

Henry Herrick testified that Sarah 
Good came to his father’s house and de- 
sired to lodge there; his father forbade 
it, and she went away grumbling. Being 
followed and forbidden to sleep in the 
barn, she replied that it would cost his 
father one or two of his best cows. 
Jonathan Batchelder added to this that 
about a week after, two of his ‘ master 
cattle” were removed and younger cattle 
put in their places, and since then several 
cattle had been let loose in a strange 
manner. 

Elizabeth Hubbard, one of the afflicted, 
saw the apparition of Sarah Good, “ who 
did most grievously afflict her by pinch- 
ing and pricking,” and so continued hurt- 
ing her until the first day of March, and 
then tortured her on that day, the day of 
her examination. She had also seen the 
apparition of Sarah Good afflict Elizabeth 
Parris, Abigail Williams, Ann Putnam and 
Sarah Vibber. “One night,” she con- 
tinued, “Samuel Sibley, that was attend- 
ing me, struck Sarah Good on the arm.” 
Susannah Sheldon said she had been most 
grievously tortured by the apparition of 
Sarah Good “biting, pricking, pinching 
and almost choking me to death.” On 
June 26, 1692, Good most violently pulled 
her down behind a chest and tied her 
hands together with a wheel band and 
choked her, and William Battis and 
Thomas Buffinton were forced to cut the 
band from her hands for they could not 
untie it. During the examination of 
Good, this girl pretended to be afflicted, 
and said Sarah Good, by invisible hands, 
took a censer off the table and carried it 
out doors. Here is the deposition of 
Ann Putnam: 


“The deposition of Ann Putnam, Jr., who testi- 
fieth and saith that on the 25th of February, 1691 
-—92, I saw the apparition of Sarah Good which 
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did torture me most grievously, but I did not 
know her name until the 27th of February, and 
then she told me her name was Sarah Good. And 
then she did pinch me most grievously, and also 
since, several times urging me vehemently to write 
in her book. And also on the first of March, 
being the day of her examination, Sarah Good did 
most grievously torture me, and also several times 
since. And also on the first day of March, 1692, 
I saw the apparition of Sarah Good go and afflict 
the bodies of Elizabeth Parris, Abigail Williams 
and Elizabeth Hubbard. Also, I have seen the 
apparition of Sarah Good afflicting the body of 
Sarah Vibber. mark 
“ANN X PUTNAM.” 

Sarah Vibber, a woman thirty-six years 
of age, testified that Good tortured Mercy 
Lewis on April 11th, and herself on May 
2d, by pressing her breath almost out, 
and also afflicted her infant so that she 
and Vibber could not hold it. Since then 
the apparition of Sarah Good had pinched, 
beat and choked her, and pricked her 
with pins. Subsequently, one night, 
Good’s apparition came into her room, 
pulled down the clothes, and looked at 
her four-year old child, and it had a great 
fit. 

During this trial, one of the witnesses 
who sat in the room, cried out that Good 
had stabbed her, and had broken the 
knife-blade in so doing. The point of 
the blade was taken from her clothes 
where she said she was stabbed. There- 
upon a young man arose in the court and 
stated that he broke that very knife the 
previous day and threw away the point. 
He produced the remaining part of the 
knife. It was then apparent that the girl 
had picked up the point which he threw 
away and put it in the bosom of her 
dress, whence she drew it to corroborate 
her statement that some one had stabbed 
her. She had deliberately falsified, and 
used the knife-point to reinforce the false- 
hood ; if she was false in this statement, 
why not in all? If one girl falsified, how 
do we know whom to believe ? 

The most remarkable witness in this 
case, and in respect to age, the most re- 
markable in this whole history, was that 
of Dorcas Good. Dorcas was daughter 
of the accused, Sarah Good, and only five 
years of age. She was called to testify 
against her own mother. Her evidence 
was merely that her mother “had three 
birds, one black, one yellow, and these 
birds hurt the children and afflicted per- 
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sons.” 
little Dorcas and her part in the witch- 


It may be as well to dispose of 


craft tragedy at this point as later. She 
was herself accused of being a witch, and 
three depositions against her are on the 
files. 

“The deposition of Mercy Lewis, aged about 
nineteen years, who testifieth and saith that on the 
2d of April, 1692, the apparition of Dorothy 
Good, Sarah Good’s daughter, came to me and 
did afflict me, urging me to write in her book, and 
several times since Dorothy Good hath afflicted 
me, biting, pinching and cNoking me, urging me 
to write in her book.” 

Mary Walcott deposed that March 21, 
“saw the apparition of Dorcas Good 
come to her, bit her, pinched her, and 
afflicted her most grievously, also almost 
choking her and urged her to write ina 
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book.” Ann Putnam testified to the 
same sort of torment in almost the exact 
words of Walcott. Dorcas was committed 
to jail with her mother. We have no 
further record of her. Whether she was 
ever tried is not known; probably not. 
Certainly she was not executed. 

Sarah Good was convicted 
tenced to be hanged. She was executed 
on July 19. Rev. Mr. Noyes, who was 
present, told her as she stood on the 
scaffold, “ You are a witch, and you know 
you are a witch.” You are a liar,” was 
her indignant reply; “I am no more a 
witch than you are a wizard, and if you 
take my life, God will give you blood to 
drink.” ! 


1Calef, Fowler’s Ed. 250. 


and sen- 


(Zo be continued.) 
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By Ernest Rhys. 


HEY were two children, like these flowers 
T In simple beauty drest ; 
I loved as dearly Gwenlyn’s grace 
As Eva’s deep unrest. 


They were but children, — joyous, free, 
And I thought no harm to tell 

Of the hopes of eternal fame of song 
That the poet knows so well. 


But time went on, and they became 
New dowered in woman’s ways, 
And I saw their eyes had a deeper light, 
And their forms a fairer grace. 


And Eva shone, a flower of gold, 
A flower to sun the night ; 

But Gwenlyn as the spring’s first bloom 
That makes the sad heart light. 


And light and glad with wondrous love 
My sad heart quickly grew, 

And the merry sun of spring and youth 
Made all old things seem new. 

And yet a little while, and then — 
And then the end was come ; 

And Gwenlyn’s was the way of light, 
And mine was the way of gloom. 











THE TRAPPING OF THE WIDOW ROSE. 


By Francis Dana. 


HEREAS there be many 
who, from the very lack 
of well-to-do and benefi- 
cent uncles, are in great 
straits and know not 
whither to look for assist- 





ance, and 

Whereas, we are blessed with abun- 
dance, and have nothing in particular 
to do, 

Resolved, 1. That we adopt the World 
as our Nephew, for the purpose of ren- 
dering, collectively, an Uncle’s care to 
such as do most sorely need the same, etc. 

The above is an extract from the Con- 
stitution of the Uncle’s Club of New York. 

The club was composed of twoscore of 
the jolliest old jolly fellows, — prac- 
tical men, men of leisure, favorites of 
fortune, but all practical. They believed 
that nothing in the world was without its 
use, if one only chose to use it. 

Having contemplated human affliction 
from this point of view, they found it 
qualified to afford amusement and grati 
fication to the club, and treated it ac- 
cordingly. 

Once a week they met, to amuse them- 
selves with the woes of others. Once a 
week they dined together royally — the 
Uncles — in luxurious rooms. 

The business of the club was 
after dinner. 

In a cloud of smoke the secretary read 
communications from members. 

When a member found a man in dis- 
tress, debt, hard luck, that man, deserv- 
ing or not, was reported to the Uncles. 

And as the secretary read, pictures of 
sorrow and trouble drawn in the light 
and shade of humor and pathos, floated 
in the fragrant smoke-cloud — pictures 
that took richer hues and warmer tints 
from the club’s good wine, that went 
merrily round the while. 


done 


Then when the Uncle’s hearts were 
warm with good cheer, checks were 
drawn and signed, ways and means con- 
sidered, committees appointed, and, ere 
the next meeting, all the aforesaid trou- 
bles were as far as possible relieved — 
many turned to positive rejoicing. 

With infinite tact and delicacy the 
work was done, men too proud to take 
help from their own brothers would find 
their difficulties, as it seemed, miraculously 
removed. Debts would suddenly be paid, 
favorite plans (almost given up for sheer 
hopelessness and discouragement) would 
become easy of accomplishment, a poor 
man struggling with misfortune would 
find the foe yielding when it had seemed 
strongest. 

After these reports had been read and 
disposed of, came the reports of commit- 
tees of the previous week, and the Un- 
cles chuckled and roared with mirth and 
satisfaction, as they heard how ‘Trotter 
had looked when bills one after another 
came —all receipted—to his office, or 
how Downes had congratulated himself 
on the consummate ability with which he 
had managed his last deal, or how old 
Mrs. Murphy, on her knees, had thanked 
St. Bridget for “ puttin’ a new pfig in the 
sty in me absince, an’ the ould wan sould 
for rint,’’— all being in fact due to the 
timely help of the merry Uncles. 

And if they met with ingratitude here 
and there (for some people will be un- 


‘ grateful on general principles, even though 


they know not to whom they shall be so), 
they laughed the louder; after all they 
had done it for their own amusement. 
So they dined, and the gods were their 
guests. 

Wit and Art were there, and Wisdom, 
and free-hearted Mirth. 

And hand in hand with Bacchus in his 
merriest mood came the Christian Graces 
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—for Bacchus in good company is no 
pot-house deity but an inspiring influ- 
ence —and the Graces disdain not the 
feasts of men of good will. 

And the secretary read as follows : 


“ SKOKOMISH, Nov. 15. 

“DEAR OLD Boys: —I don’t know when this 
letter will reach you, for the snow, in spite of 
the delightful climate attributed to the Puget 
Sound forests, is four feet deep on the trail, and 
we are seventeen good miles — bad miles, I mean 
—eleven by land and six by water from the Post 
Office, and the storm that’s, smashing through the 
tops of the big trees, three hundred feet over- 
head, means more snow; and more snow means 
a flooded trail for several days after the first thaw, 
for the Skokomish drains a large part of the 
east side of the Olympic Range, and is a sort of 
wet tornado when it rises. 

“Tt’s lonely here, awfully lonely, in the 
shadow of these huge mountains among the white 
columns of the trees—white because the snow 
has clung to the moss and they look like enor- 
mous marble pillars, holding up the mass of 
storm-clouds. In fact, it’s like a gigantic ceme- 
tery, which makes it semi-terri-fic. It is so 
lonely that the snoring of Jackson in the next 
room (for this cabin has two whole rooms in it), 
snoring, which under ordinary circumstances would 
support a plea in justification of homicide — is 
here a welcome and companionable sound. And, 
speaking of Jackson, he’s the subject of this let- 
ter. If there ever was an unfortunate wretch, it’s 
Jackson. I recommend him unhesitatingly for 
adoption, on the following grounds: Jackson is 
deeply — but the less said about that, the more 
(which means that the less I say about it now, the 
more I shall byand by). To begin with, Jackson 
is the best shot in the Skokomish Bottom, and a 
skilful trapper. He is terribly hard up; for the 
game has all gone down to the coast on account 
of the inclemency, to put it gently, of the 
winter. Jackson —‘Three-Fingered Jackson,’ 
we call him, for obvious causes— would go 
there also, if it were not that he has good reason 
of his own—and some one else’s — for staying 
here, and he can’t even go off to work in a log- 
ging camp, which is the settler’s usual resource 
when fish and game give out. 

“He is a thoroughly good fellow when sober; 
and as the heavy snow caught him at the bottom 
of the bottle, and as we have been snowed up 
ever since — living, by the way on salt bear, 
which I dof’t like—-he’s been sober for some 
time. And even when it’s otherwise he’s not 
bad. 

“Every day he takes his rifle and goes out. 
So doI. And sometimes he brings home a bit 
of game, but it doesn’t last long, and then we fall 
back on salt bear, of which there seems to be an 
unfailing supply. 

“Every day he goes the round of his traps, 
and his invariable answer when asked what he 
has caught is, ‘ What the little boy shot at!’ 

“The little boy in question is legendary and 
proverbial, and is supposed to have shot at 
* nothin’.’ 
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“As to the reason of Jackson’s staying here, 
the Widow Rose is responsible. A _ pretty little 
woman of about twenty-one, with two children, 
who would be the death of most mothers, left to 
take care of herself and them in this black wil- 
derness of forest. Her husband was killed in a 
logging camp a year and a half ago, by a falling 
tree. Her little ranch—which she keeps in 
prime order—is about a mile down the river 
from here. Jackson goes over every day to help 
her milk the cows, get in wood, etc., and her 
loneliness and utter helplessness in case of acci- 
dent keep him from going away. Besides, as I 
was saying when interrupted, Jackson is deeply 
smitten with the lady. She knows it, but doesn’t 
encourage his advances, because he never makes 
any, and, I think, for no other reason. 

“*T hain’t got two bits to my name,’ says Jack- 
son, ‘that’s what I hain’t. And she’s got a good 
little ranch as ever you see, and I won’t be called 
no fortune-hunter by no man. If I could just 
lay up a bit — but how can I leave her an’ them 
two kids stay all alone in this bit o’ timber, an’ go 
off to get work? That’s what! And she ain’t 
nowhere else to go to.’ In fact, Jackson is too 
proud to marry Mrs. Rose, till he can give her as 
good as she brings. 

“ Boys, the candidate for yeur avuncular pro- 
tection needs it, and, which is rare, deserves it. 

“If we can manage to set him up without in- 
juring that same pride of his, and it don’t take 
much in the woods here to make a rich man, 
he’ll have no scruples about asking the Widow 
Rose. 

“Then —unless I’m greatly mistaken in the 
lady’s feelings —the children will have a father, 
and the helpless woman a husband, and Jackson 
will have all he wants in this world, and, counting 
the children, perhaps a little more. 

“If we can only get him into possession of a 
small sum, he’ll marry that girl at once, and there 
will be joy on the banks of the Skokomish. I 
hope to hear from you sooner or later, and will do 
all in my power to further any good turns you 
may care to do Jackson. (If he knew I had 
written this, I’d have to sleep in a snowdrift. ) 

“ Your obedient servant, 5. M..&. 

“To the Uncles, at the Uncles’ Club, N. Y. 
City.” 

As the secretary fell comfortably back 
in his chair, there arose a murmur of 
approbation. 

One of the best cases the Uncles had 
met with for some time. 

Moved and seconded that J. M. P. be 
fined for the pun on cemetery — amount 
to be left to his own conscience, and to 
be expended as he should see fit for the 
benefit of Jackson. Carried. 

Moved and _ seconded that ‘Three- 
Fingered Jackson of Skokomish, and the 
Widow Rose of Skokomish be formally 
adopted, and that a fund be sent to J. 
M. P. for the purpose of enabling him to 
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extend the Avuncular Protection to the 
Nephew and Niece so adopted. 

Carried unanimously, with acclama- 
tion. And far into the night the Uncles 
laughed and sang and chatted, and by 
and by they rolled away to home and 
bed. 


at. 


THERE had been a flood on the Skoko- 
mish. A hundred mountains had poured 
the wash of their snow-clad sides with its 
canons and the river had over-leaped its 
bounds and swept the snow from the 
trail and the low land. Now, receding 
again it had left the banks clear, but still 
roared lustily between its rocky walls, and 
thundered a great peal of angry laughter 
to the mountains, and the mountains 
thundered back and called one to another 
with resounding voices, and the forests 
shook with their mirth. 

Well up the river trail walked the 
Widow Rose, behind her with a bag now 
nearly empty, the representative of the 
Uncle’s Club. 

“Did you know that Jackson couldn’t 
live away from you?” he was saying to 
the lady. 

“Here’s the best trap but one,”’ said 
she. 

“Now, truly, Mrs. Rose,’ said he, 
“don’t you think he’s a splendid fellow? 
You can’t find a better man nor a stronger 
in all Washington — and mighty few big- 
ger — and then see how he’s stayed right 
here and looked after you and the chil- 
dren this winter — ” 

“Well, if he can’t live away from me 
as you were sayin’, how can he help liv- 
in’ here? I ain’t nowhere else,’’ said the 
Widow Rose. ‘And as for bein’ a fine 
man, he may be all you say—and a 
good deal more — and he is the best shot 
in Mason County, and the best-hearted 
man in or out of it, maybe; but as 
for me likin’ him, he ain’t never asked 
me too, and I’ve no use for a man as 
can’t say what he means. And if he’s 
as good a feller as you said, he’d do as 
much for any woman as he has for me, 
so that don’t prove nothin’.” 

“Don’t you know he’s afraid to ask 
you because he has nothing, and you 
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have a ranch, and he thinks it would 
seem —”’ 

“Oh, bother!” said she; “these 
things don’t count, an’ if he had plain 
sense he’d know that much.” 

“Why won’t you make it easy for him 
in some way?” said the Uncle plead- 
ingly. ‘Give him a good chance to 
speak, just to see what he’ll say,’’ he 
added, offering as strong an _ induce- 
ment as he could to the feminine mind. 

“This,”’ said the Widow Rose, again, 
“is the last trap but one. You can put 
that parcel in this one, an’ watch from 
that there holler stump—an’ I'll go on 
to the next, which it ain’t fur off, with 
the rest o’ yer things there, an’ join ye 
when he’s gone back. It’s about time 
he come along — so get a move on.”’ 

So saying she took the bag and went 
on. He took from his pocket a fat en- 
velop marked : 

“ Three-Fingered Jackson, 

* From his affectionate Uncles.” 
snapped the trap on one of its corners, 
and hid in the stump. 

About this time an immensely tall fel- 
low, broad and sinewy, with his rifle on 
his shoulder, was coming up the trail. 

“ Looks like somethin’ had been there,”’ 
said he reflectively. “Can’t see no 
tracks though — snow’s washed off an’ 
the trail froze.”’ 

Then he stopped to look at his first 
trap. “Sprung,” said he, “an’ by all 
that’s mighty — what kinder bird is that? 
Well, now, that’ll make Hatty an’ the kids 
a good dinner, but I never see no turkey 
here before.” Stopping at the next trap 
he was further surprised to find a sucking 
pig in splendid order. “ Bald-headed 
Solomon’s beard!” said he; “ there’s a 
hen an’ pig ranch broke loose up in the 
mountains some place. But here’s this 
feller already butchered an’ ready for 
pork. Well, some one’s a playin’ it on 
me, an’ it can’t be helped, an’ I’m ’bliged 
to him. It’s that feller from: the East — 
that’s what it is, an’ I don’t know where 
he’s gone, nor where his home is— an’ 
he left here this mornin’ early. Well — 
God bless him — he always was a good 
fellow, only he didn’t know much.” 

The next trap had captured a beauti- 
ful Winchester — the result, together with 
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a belt and much ammunition, of J. M. 
P’s. fine; the next, a fine Smith and 
Wesson ; the next, a good knife. 

“ The feller’s a millionnaire,” said Jack- 
son, “an’ if he’d offered to give me 
them things any other way I wouldn’t a 
took ’em; but comin’ in my traps it 
seems different some way. He 
good feller.” A fur cap was in the next 
trap, and Jackson put it on without a 
murmur. ‘The next contained an enve- 
lope sealed : ” 


was a 


“ Three-Fingered Jackson, 
“From his affectionate Uncles.” 
A paper inside, and another envelope. 

“ Know all men by these presents. 

“ That we, the Uncle’s Club of New York, do 
hereby acknowledge as our beloved Nephew, pro 
tem;  three-Fingered Jackson of Skokomish, 
and beg him te accept the enclosed as a mark of 
our affection.” 

This was sealed with the seal of the 
Uncle’s Club —an anf dressed in mas- 
culine attire—-and it was signed with 
forty names. And the inner envelope 
centained a roll of bills, one thousand 
dollars — for the Uncles did well by their 
adopted. ‘That sum is a large fortune on 
the Skokomish. The Uncle watched 
from the stump. Jackson was staggered 
for a moment. ‘Then he sat down on 
the trail and read the letter over and 
over. Then he counted the roll of bills. 
He opened his mouth, and shut it again. 
At last he said: 

“Well, I never knew I had no Uncles 
— but as this here note I might 
know it now—by these presents !’’ — 
and he went on up the trail. 

The Uncle crept from the stump, and 
followed stealthily, at some distance. 
Presently the trapper stopped, before a 
great rock whose base was surrounded 
with brush. 

Man is never satisfied. The more you 
give him, the more he wants. 

“ Now comes the last trap,” said Jack- 
son. “IJ wish that I might find Hatty in 
it — seems like I could ask her, now.” 

The Uncle heard a rustle in the brush, 
and the sharp snap of a sprung bear- 
trap. 

“ Bear,” said Jackson ; and, forgetting 


says, 
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for the moment the fruits of his adop- 
tion, Hatty— all but the game — sprang 
to the rock, and stopped. The Uncle 
crept after him and peered through the 
leafless bushes. Under the rock was as 
pretty a grotto as a nymph of ice and 
winter could wish for a home. ‘The ledge 
overhung, and long, thick icicles like 
supporting pillars reached the ground on 
either side. From the top and front, 
where a cleft gave them a place, hung 
ferns and grasses, frozen into a _ thick 
fringe of ice. In this cave stood the 
Widow Rose, cheeks flushed, eyes bright 
with excitement, hat off, and her thick 
hair torn from its restraining ribbon by 
the bushes, falling in rich dark masses to 
her knees. Beside the grotto, open- 
mouthed, wide-eyed, astonished beyond 
the usual power of man to be astonished, 
stood Jackson, his rifle at his feet, his 
hand __half-lifted, still and dumb with 
amazement. 

“Well, you big booby, can’t you help 
a lady off your bear-trap, or ain’t you got 
no manners? or are too stuck on 
yourself in your new hat to think of any- 
thin’ Here I am caught in yer 
horrid old trap, an’ my fingers too numb 
to do anything and I can’t get my feet 
on the springs.”’ 

Jackson grasped the situation — and 
the woman. ‘The Uncle, satisfied and 
unwilling to intrude, departed by stealth 
and took the trail for Hoodsport, near 
Skokomish, where his baggage awaited 
him. At the next meeting but one of 
the Uncle’s Club, he reported in person, 
and gained several pounds in weight. 
As to the couple on the Skokomish, ere 
Hatty’s skirt was free from the trap, her 
fingers were no longer numb, and ‘Three 
Fingered Jackson had promise of happi- 
And the two coming hcme along 
the trail met *he parson from the Reser- 
vation, who had come over at once on 
the Uncle’s representations. When the 
news was received, there was mirth at the 
Uncle’s Club, and the health of the 
Jacksons was drunk thrice over. 

“Not forgetting the kids, gentlemen,”’ 
said the president, as an excuse for 
another. 


you 


else ? 


ness. 
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By F. M. Clarke. 





N the spring of 1849, Major Ripley 

Arnold of the Second Dragoons, 

United States Army, in seeking for 
an eligible site for one of a line of posts, 
then recently designated to extend from 
the Red River southwestwardly to the 
Rio Grande, camped on the Trinity 
River about one mile northeast of where 
the Court House of Tarrant County now 
stands, choosing the spot as particularly 
eligible for a garrison on account of its 
elevation and water supply. The policy 
of the government was to establish this 
cordon of posts for the protection of the 
frontier against hostile Indians and bands 
of marauders from the Mexican territory, 
Northern Texas, west of the Lower Cross 
Timbers, being then almost exclusively 
inhabited by Indians. The post became 
a base of supplies for the more distant 
posts, and was christened “ Fort Worth”’ 
by Major Arnold, in honor of one of the 
heroes of the Mexican War, — he who 
stormed the Bishop’s Palace at Monterey. 
In 1853, the post had a population of 
about one hundred, and settlers were 
rapidly coming into the place, and in 
November of the same year the last de- 
tachment of the Second Dragoons were 
removed, and since that time no troops 
have been stationed here. 

Fort Worth is the capital of Tarrant 
County. It is situated nearly in the 


Fort Worth looking Northeast 


centre of the county on an elevated pla- 
teau overlooking the Trinity River from 
its high bluffs. The city proper is upon 
a mesa of peninsular contour, so made by 
the winding Trinity River, the plateau 
having a general elevation of from sixty 
to seventy feet above the river channel, 
lifting the city above miasmatic influences. 
It is six hundred and seventeen to six 
hundred and forty feet above sea level, 
and so obtains the best possible natural 
drainage, which has been assisted by all 
the most modern scientific principles of 
sewerage disposal. It has perhaps the 
best system of sewerage in Texas, con- 
sisting of fifty-eight miles of sewer mains 
and laterals, leading to the Trinity River 
below the city. Its suburbs mount the 
elevations that surround it like an amphi- 
theatre, but still afford it, through the 
vales between, an exposure to the South. 
The temperature on a summer day is, 
on an average, fifteen to twenty degrees 
less than it is at St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and the altitude of the city affords 
exceedingly dry and pure vair. , The 
death rate is but one to ten thousand. 
The winters are usually mild, owing to the 
nearness of the Gulf. 

The city has beautiful suburbs, and 
from their heights a panorama is unfolded 
of manifold charms. In the foreground 
is the city, with its clustering spires and 
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towers, and its central squares of urban 
stateliness, with the clear waters of the 
sinuous river winding by ; in the distance, 
the fields, the orchards, and the wood- 
lands of Tarrant County. 

In the residence portion, every dwell- 
ing sits apart, embowered in a fragrant 
garden, where roses, clematis, heliotrope, 
and arbutus run luxuriant riot. The visitor 
from the older states is at once struck 
with the curious appearance of the streets, 
which, laid out with thiformity at right 
angles, are broad and level, and in the 
general plan convenient, but very few 
diagonal streets occur. The apparent 
haphazard way in which the buildings are 
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ber 26, 1876, when the Town Council 
adopted the general charter of the state, 
incorporating cities of thousand 
population or over. A taken at 
that time showed that something over 
1,100 people wre living within the 
boundaries of the tract officially fixed 
as the city site. ‘The business at this 
time was done on the “ Plaza,’”’ or public 
square about the Court House, and from 
this building, at that time a quaint, one- 
story, frame structure, to the city limits, 
brought one into the country. ‘To-day, 
Fort Worth, including its suburbs, has 
30,000 population, her business reaches 
out over 11 thoroughfares of 


one 


census 


steel, 





«Idlewild on Trinity River, near Fort Worth 


located outside of the strictly business 
centre of the city, will perhaps most 
arrest the attention of the stranger. A 
magnificent eight-story structure, built of 
granite and sandstone, occupied from 
ground to roof with busy offices, elbows a 
dilapidated one-story frame building, with 
curling clapboards and sway-back roof. 
A huge wholesale house blockades ‘the 
sidewalk with boxes, barrels, and bales 
for half a block, and beside it are a 
couple of vacant lots. A retail dry goods 
store, palatial in size and equipment, 
shares its occupancy of the block with a 
six-by-ten fruit stand. 

Fort Worth became a city on Septem- 





her residences extend beyond the city 
limits, and a number of additions to the 
city have been made. In the year 1877 
the total assessable value of Fort Worth 
amounted to $246,516; in 1880 they 
had reached $1,467,580; and in 1891, 
$23,927,047. City taxation for all pur- 
poses being, this year, $1.15 on each 
$100 assessed. In 1878, wagons went to 
their hubs in mud on the principal street. 
An improvement is now visible, in the 
presence of 65 miles of paved, guttered, 
curbed, and macadamized streets. 

Fort Worth is not a paradise for dream- 
ers. It is one of the busiest marts of 
trade in the country. The first trading 
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was with the cattle men, and it remains 
with her. The bulk of the supplies for 
the ranches scattered over the Staked 
Plains are purchased here. It has now 
50 jobbing houses, doing $30,000,000 
of annual trade; a manufactured pro- 
duct of $6,000,000 a year, and bank 





Cumberland Church 


clearings (which may be taken as the 
sum total of its commerce) of nearly 
$100,000,000 per year. Its real estate 
transfers have aggregated as much as 
$10,000,000 in 6 months, and its build- 
ings and public improvements $,3000,000 
in 12. The city is fully abreast of 
the times in all 
the modern ap- 
plications of 
science to the 
necessities of 
mankind. Fort 
Worth was the 
first city in the 
land to use elec- 
tric street rail- 
roads. Forty-six 
miles of electric 
street car lines; 
together with 3 
electric light 





Fort Worth High School 
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companies, one of them owned by the 
city, furnishing illumination for 200 arc 
and 1,000 incandescent street lamps, show 
the extent to which electricity is used. 
Numerous business blocks employ their 
own plant. 

Fort Worth is sometimes called the 
city of artesian wells. Its water supply 
is both excellent and bountiful; being 
provided partly by public and partly by 
private funds. The public supply used 
for municipal, manufacturing, and rail- 
road purposes, is obtained from the river 
by a system of gang wells, and is dis- 
tributed through 39 miles length of 
mains. ‘The city is now engaged in add- 
ing additional water works at a cost of 
half a million dollars. ‘The private sup- 
ply is drawn from about 300 artesian 
wells, sunk through the limestone sub- 
structure of the city’s site, to depths ran- 
ging from 150 to 2,000 feet. From these 
two sources about 10,000,000 gallons daily 
are obtained. ‘The purity of the artesian 
supply is unexcelled, the most rigid 
analysis failing to discover any trace of 
organic taint. Until within the two 
years last past, the wells were all taken 
from the 150 foot stratum. In the spring 
of 1890, the city government began the 
experiment of sinking a deep well in 
search of flowing water. ‘Tucker’s Hill, 
an elevation situated in the southern por- 
tion of the city at a height of 52 feet 
above the bench mark at the Court 
House Square, was selected as the site. 
The boring of the well was begun, and 
at the depth of 895 feet a flow of water 
was reached that discharged 200,000 
gallons per 24 hours, through a circular 
orifice of 8 
inches diameter, 
at a pressure of 
17 pounds to the 


square’ inch. 
This flow. was 
cased off (that 


is, an-iron pipe 
was dtiven down 
so as to com- 
pletely shut off 
all of the water 
from the well 
tube), the boring 
was continued 
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downwards, and at a depth of 1,035 feet 
another stratum of water was reached 
yielding a flow of 250,000 gallons in 24 
hours through a 7-inch circular orifice, at 
a pressure of 22 pounds per square inch. 
‘This was in turn cased off and the boring 
proceeded with. At the depth of 1,135 
feet a third stratum of water was found, 
which gave through a 6-inch circular 
orifice, a flow of 332,000 gallons per 24 
hours at a pressure of 29 pounds to the 
square inch. ‘This flo® was also cased 
off, and the boring continued to a depth 


of 3,641 feet, but without finding any 


other stratum of potable water. Brine 


tum, 78 degrees; and that of the 1,135 
feet stratum being 84 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The presence of so desirable a water sup- 
ply has been a valuable factor in solving 
the problem of economical administration 
of manufacturing enterprises. 

One of the finest buildings in Fort 
Worth, is the Natatorium, occupying one- 
fourth of a block. ‘The flow of two large 
wells is utilized. The building contains 






'*High Bridge" across Trinity River near ‘ Idlewild," 


and traces of gas and oil were passed 
through. The problem of flowing wells 
was solved. Since that time a large num- 
ber of wells have been sunk to the various 
strata, some of them reaching the lowest 
stratum and the, flow of all the strata 
utilized. ‘The well at the packing-house 
is one of this kind, and yields a flow of 
considerably over 1,000,000 gallons daily. 
The natural pressure of the flowing wells 
is sufficient to carry the water to the tops 
of the tallest buildings, — the water of the 
Brewing Company’s well flowing to the 
height of 90 feet above the ground. ‘The 
temperature of the water varies with the 
strata. That of the shallowest stratum, 
150 feet, being 60 degrees; of the 895 
feet, 68 degrees ; of the 1,035 feet stra- 


one of the largest enclosed swimming 
pools in the country, and is equipped 
with all the latest appliances in the na- 
ture of Turkish, and Russian baths, etc. 
The Natatorium is one of the institutions 
of Fort Worth and is a constant source 
of pardonable pride to the citizens. ‘The 
supply of water for domestic uses is al- 
most entirely derived from the artesian 
source ; not, that the river water is im- 
pure or unpalatable, it is exceptionally 
good, but from the known absolute purity 
of the artesian. ‘To this is largely due 
the low death rate. An analysis of this 
water shows the following results in 
grains per U.S. gallon. Silica, 1.3456; 
alumina, trace ; iron, sesquioxide, 1.496 ; 
sodium chloride, 5.0267; sodium and 
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Some Residences at Arlington Heights, Fort Worth. 


potassium sulphates, 17.2583; sodium 
carbonate and_ bi-carbonate, 16.6587 ; 
calcium carbonate 11.1579; magnesium 
carbonate .9432; total solids by all cal- 
culation: 43.801 grains. Eminent med- 
ical authorities testify to the beneficial 
influence of these waters in all cases of 
visceral engorgements, functional diseases 
of the digestive organs, diseases of the 
liver and kidneys, as well as skin diseases, 
though they are in no sense mineral 
waters. 

Standing at the edge of the fertile 
grain fields of the Texas Panhandle 
region, in close rapport with the bound- 
less cattle plains, and fairly within the 
great cotton belt ; possessed of an unex- 
celled water supply, and abundant and 
cheap fuel, — it was not long before Fort 
Worth was recognized as the proper 
place where manufacturers could be lo- 
cated. Shrewd men of business care- 
fully viewed the field, decided, and 
promptly acted. The manufacturing in- 
dustries of Fort Worth are both varied 
and extensive. The Lead Packing Com- 
pany’s Works embrace a pork packery 


having a daily capacity of 1,500 hogs, 
a refrigerator with a daily capacity of 
500 beeves and 600 sheep, an ice plant 
of 60 tons daily, together with the con- 
comitant industries of lard producing, 
sausage making, canning and packing, 
bone and fertilizer work, tanning, etc. 
There are 5 grain elevators, having a 
combined capacity of half a million 
bushels (too small for the great harvests) ; 
4 flour mills, minimum capacity of each, 
700 barrels per day; 3 stock yards, one 
of them capable of accommodating, with 
shelter and water, 5,000 head of cattle 
and 3,000 hogs ; 2 iron foundries ; an iron 
rolling mill; a stove foundry ; a windmill 
and pump factory; a boot and shoe fac- 
tory; a cotton mill; a tannery; a jute 
bagging factory; a cracker factory ; two 
candy factories ; a granite roofing factory ; 
the largest brewery in the State, the plant 
of which, including lands, cost $300,000 
the output for the first year being 50,000 
barrels. Fuel costs an average of $3.25 
per ton. This establishment has one of 
the finest of the flowing wells, affording 
500,000 gallons in 24 hours; also a plant 
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for the manufacture of ice, producing 60 
tons per day, all of which is used by the 
refrigerating portion of the brewery and 
the ice chests of its customers. At $5.00 
per ton, this item is a most valuable ad- 
junct to the establishment. The build- 
ings are handsome, and are located in the 
city on the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé 
Railroad, and are also connected by 
switches with all of the other eleven rail- 
way outlets. In addition, there is a huge 
cotton compress ; wovéh wire mattress 
and cot factory; baking pewder factory ; 
wagon factory; cement works; canning 
factory; large woollen mill; 6 planing 


cain. 














Residence of T. J. Roe. 


mills; 2 paint factories; and the ma- 
chine and repair shops of the Union 
Pacific, Texas Pacific, Fort Worth and 
Denver, and St. Louis and Southwestern 
Railroads. A beginning only has been 
made by Fort Worth in the manufactu- 
ring industries ; and yet it has 30 large 
establishments comprehending standard 
lines of production, and giving employ- 
ment to nearly 2,000 people. 

Within a radius of 150 miles of Fort 
Worth, 2,500,000 of people are resident, 
and this number bids fair to be increased 
to 3,000,000 before the close of 1893. 

Northwest of it lies the vast domain 
popularly known as the “ Panhandle” 
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of Texas, producing already such re- 
markable wheat crops, that 12,000,000 
bushels is reported a conservative estimate 
of its yield for 1891. ‘To the west, and 
extending slightly southward, is the ex- 
tensive and fertile “corn lands” region 
of the state ; while southwest and south 
are the rich fields of the immense belt of 
the “cotton king.”’ A vast area, extend- 
ing from the 26th to the 37th parallels of 
north latitude, and from the 97th to the 
105th degrees of west longitude. 

Imagine an irregular pentagon, with 
Texline at the northern apex, El Paso at 
the western edge, Bronwood and Galveston 

marking the southern base line, and 
Fort Worth at the eastern corner, 
containing close upon 200 square 


Residence of H. W. Tallant 


miles, where cotton, wheat, corn, 
and cattle are the staples, and one 
can at once understand what it is 
that has caused the growth of 
Fort Worth. On it rests her future great- 
ness. That such is assured, is evident 
from the fact that no other large city lies 
nearer to the golden grain fields. Fort 
Worth stands nearest in line between the 
spinning jennies of the East and the 
white billows gathered “in the chill 
September.” 

To give a measurable idea of this ex- 
panse of territory, it may be well to state 
that the Texas Pacific road runs west 
about 600 miles from Fort Worth before 
crossing the state line, and that it is 400 
miles northwest on the Fort Worth and 
Denver road to where the road crosses 
into New Mexico. The 600 miles of 
Texas Pacific road runs through lands 
unsurpassed in fertility ; lands that grow 
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cotton, corn, wheat, oats, rye, and barley ; 
lands that produce apples, pears, peaches, 
apricots, and grapes unsurpassed in size 
and flavor; lands that cover with light 
mantle, beds of coal, salt, gypsum, and 
the precious metals. ‘To the northwest 
lie the magnificent wheat lands of the 
Red River country, and the Wichita and 
Pease Valleys, where sod land gives 20 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and the 
products of older lands from 25 to 4o 
bushels. 

These sections are rapidly filling up 
with men who go to reap what the country 
will produce, and between both and the 
great markets of the east lies Fort 
Worth, with unrivalled raiload facilities, 
the entrepot of this whole southwest em- 
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pire. No other large city is so centrally 
located. 

This view of the case is evidently taken 
by the railroad managements who, with 
their proverbial sagacity, have built their 
trunk lines to and fiom the city, and 
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made Fort Worth the great railroad cen- 
tre of the southwest. Although in 1876 
it was without a railroad, in 1891, nine 
different roads with eleven outlets are 
taxed to their utmost compiement to 
carry its commerce. Other railroads are 
projected and partly graded, and already 
Fort Worth is the largest railroad centre 
in the state, more main lines centring 
here than at any other point in Texas. 
Many of the main lines at Fort Worth 
have branches leading from the city to 
important crop and cattle regions. 

In 1876, according to Dun’s com- 
mercial register, Fort Worth stood num- 
ber twenty-two in a list of twenty-two of 
the largest Texas cities. In 1890, ac- 
cording to the same authority, Fort 
Worth was the fourth city in 
the same list. Eight national 
banks handle the finances of 
the place with an aggregate 
capital stock, undivided pro- 
fits and surplus, of four million 
dollars; with loans and dis- 
counts amounting to five mil- 
lions, and with one and three- 
quarters million dollars cash 
in bank. Fort Worth’s bank 
clearings were, for 1889, $63-, 
264,782.23, and for 18go, 
$98,443,413.60, an increase 
of $35,178,631.37, or 55.6 
per cent. 

A commodious federal 
building is one of the assured 
improvements in the near 
future ; an appropriation hav- 
ing been made for that pur- 
pose by Congress, and the 
site selected by the Treasury 
Department and paid for. A 
new city hall, to cost $200,000, 
is being arranged for. 

The convenience with 
which building materials of 
various kinds can be ob- 
tained here contributes no 
little to the presence of 
many handsome edifices. A fine quality 
of brick is made from clay which 
abounds here. The kinds of stone 
used in buildings recently erected, and 
now being erected in this city, are 
numerous, and come from the quarries 
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in the surrounding sections, rendered easy 
of approach to Fort Worth’s builders by 
the many railroads radiating from this 
centre. ‘There is the red sandstone from 
the Pecos, of which the Chamber of Com- 
merce building is constructed ; it can be 
seen also to good advantage in the Hen- 
dricks Block. ‘The famous Granbury and 
Millsap white sandstone, susceptible of 
fine finish, and of enduring quality. 
These are all popular with builders, 
and are now being largely used 
in the construction of the best 
edifices. ‘The railroads reaching 
the various sections of the state 
place the marbles and granite 
within easy reach of those in this 
city who prefer them to the kinds 
heretofore used. The eastern 
forests of ‘Texas are furnishing 
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to this market the finest qualities of hard } 
wood, and they are much in demand in @ 


the northern states. 
Nowhere is the as- 
sertion that, “the Re- 
public rests upon the 
common school” 
more fully believed in 
or more heartily sus- 
tained by intelligent 
action, than here. 
Fort Worth has 13 
public schools, valued 
at $200,000, employing 60 teachers, who 
receive annually $57,000, the individual 
salaries ranging from $65.00 to $100.00 
per month, exclusive of superintendent. 
The number of scholars between the ages 
of 7 and 20 is 4817. Separate schools 
are provided for white and colored, but 
without distinction, either in the matter 


taught or mode of teaching; 18 private 
schools and two business colleges aid in 
conferring knowledge. ‘The High school 
of Fort Worth is, perhaps, the finest build- 
ing of its kind in the state. It is very 


large and is a model of beauty, and has 
all the modern conveniences, laboratory, 
library, and with all apparatus and appli- 
ances to be found at the best institutions. 
The Fort Worth University is under the 
care of the Methodist Episcopal church. 















It has several fine buildings and is well 
attended. The Polytechnical Institute is 
also the protege of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, South. 

The Fort Worth people are a church- 
going class, and the large church congre- 
gations here surprise all visitors. Fort 
Worth has been called the “Railroad 
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centre,” the “Cattle centre,” and it is 
equally the Religious centre of the 


southwest, for both the bishops of the 
P. E. church and the M. E. church, 
South, reside here. The edifices of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Catholic 
and Congregational denominations are 
good specimens of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. Fort Worth is kept well in touch 
with the continent and the rest of the 
world by its news- 
papers. The 
principal paper is 
the Gazette, an 
eight-page, seven 
column folio, pub- 
lished daily and 
weekly, which 
under the able 
editorship of Mr. 
W. L. Malone, 
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has achieved recognition as one of the 
foremost Journals of the South. The 
Mail, an evening issue, is a bright newsy 
sheet, occupying a high place in the 
ranks of live newspapers. The TZrade 
Review; Texas Live Stock Journal; Critic, 
Sunday Mirror; Oracle; Anzeiger (Ger- 
man) ; Argus; Columbian World; and 
Torchlight Appeal, are published weekly. 
The Zexas Railway Guide is a monthly 
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There 
number of fraternal and 
benevolent societies. 

The Commercial Club, an organization 


journal, devoted to railway issues. 
are the usual 


for social purposes, embraces within its 
membership some of the best citizens of 
Fort Worth. The club has richly ap- 
pointed quarters in a fine, four-story 
building owned by it on Main Street. 
The Railway Employees Club is the latest 
acquisition to the list, having 
been recently organized. Its 
commodious quarters in the 
Hendricks Building are com- 
plete in every appointment. 

The Grand Army of the 
Republic has a strong post 
here; and R. E. Lee Camp 
of Confederate Veterans as- 
sembles a goodly host of 
comrades. The two. or- 
ganizations turn out together 
on their respective memorial 
days, standing side by side 
over the graves where lie the 
memories, bitter and sweet, 
of the past. 

The police and fire de- 
partments are models of 
systematic organization. But 
Fort Worth enjoys an es- 
pecial immunity from the 
presence of criminal classes. 

The residence suburbs of 
Fort Worth are very attrac- 
tive. Arlington Heights, lo- 
cated west of the city, begins 
about 1% miles from the 
business centre, and extends 
about 1 mile further. It is 
150 feet higher than the city 
itself, and about 200 feet 
above the Clear Fork River, 
which sweeps its eastern bor- 
der. The Chamberlin In- 
vestment Company, a wealthy corporation, 
has already expended nearly $500,000 in 
the work of improving and beautifying the 
Heights ; and is not done yet. About 12 
miles of streets have been graded and 
gravelled, and a fine boulevard, 3 miles in 
length, 125 feet wide with a triple row of 
trees along it, is the fashionable driveway. 
Completed water-mains, with hydrants 
attached, are laid throughout the tract. 
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A large electric plant, capable of supply- 
ing all needs of the future, has been in 
operation for some time, furnishing the 
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illumination of the Heights, and also the 
requisite current for the rapid transit, 
electric railway that connects the Heights 
with the business centre of the city. 
Artesian wells have been sunk, and an 
abundance of pure water secured. A 
pumping-house conveys the water to 
a large elevated reservoir, standing 
on the crest of the Heights 100 feet 
above the ground, and having a capa- 
city of 110,000 gallons. In the cen- 
tre of the grounds is an artificial body 
of water, covering forty acres of land, 
known as “ Lake Como.” The lake 
and surrounding shores are lighted 
by sparkling electric lamps, and 
pleasure-seekers assemble here every 
evening to listen to good music, while 
over the lake’s smooth surface are 
scattered pretty boats, each with its 
colored lantern, that rocks and swings 
to the rhythm of the music. The 
beauty of a southern summer night 
must be seen and /eard to be appre- 
ciated. Southerners are devoted to 
sweet sounds and pleasing colors, and 
enter into the enjoyment of an affair 
like this with an abandon that is a 
stranger to colder climes. The 
Heights bid fair to become the aristocra- 
tic portion, not only of Fort Worth, but 
also of a very large share of Tarrant 
county. A number of high-class resi- 
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dences already occupy desirable sites, 
and many others are in process of con- 
struction. A one hundred thousand dol- 
lar hotel is projected. 

North Fort Worth is an addition 
lying immediately north of, and ad- 


joining, the original town of Fort 
Worth. Many of the most im- 
portant manufacturing plants and 


industries are located here. 

To the eastward, a couple of 
miles from the city, is Riverside, a 
very charming residence suburb, lo- 
cated on the west bank of the Trinity 
River, amid a shady grove of noble 
live oaks. A fine park is one of 
the attractions of the place. 

The South of to-day presents to the 
view a situation which, in social, 
political, and commercial aspects is 
truly encouraging to the unpartisan 
and progressive citizen. Its social 
life to-day is one of the most wonderful 
illustrations of progress ever presented. 
From a condition of vicious prejudice, 
the rank growth of generations of un- 
natural practices, the South has risen 


The Natatorium. 


to a position that is prophetic of a yet 
higher attainment of those features which 
render living within its borders comfortable 
and desirable. 








FORTUNE-TELLING. 
Ly Marion P. Guild. 


Y darling has learned the secret 
That the gypsies, long ago, 
Wielded to lure the yellow gold 
From credulous hands of snow ; 
And now, in a charméd silence 
No voice from the world must break, 
She deals and ponders the fateful cards 
For dear Dame Fortune’s sake. 


Anon, she starts, exulting : 
“ A letter, a company, 

The smile of the sun, the laugh of the lute, 
And a lover of high degree ! 

But alas for my wish! It comes not.” 
The broad brows knit as in pain. 

The poor little prophets are straight upswept 
And the tale begins again. 


O gray eyes, masterful, steady, 
On the whimsical game intent, 
Little ye reck of the shining forms 
That over your folly are bent ; 
Little ye reck of the promise 
That throbs in the living air, 
Or the gracious hands outstretched in vain 
With gifts that mock compare ! 


Great Mother Nature lingers, — 
“T have almost lost my child” ; 
And stately Learning echoes her 
In accents deep and mild. 
That was Love’s plumy pinion 
That brushed against your face. 
That strain of music is calling you 
As it soars to the heavenly place. 


But hist! what hurrying footsteps 
Nearer and nearer sound ? 

What shape more fair than all beside 
Transfigures the scene around ? 

Quick, maiden, break from your glamour ! 
Down, the false prophets! "Tis she! 

O quick, or eternity hides her, sweet ! 
"Tis Opportunity / 
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A WORK is going on in Brooklyn at the present 
time, which it would be a grateful and encouraging 
thing to see going on in every city in America. 
Politics and religion have met together and kissed 
each other in the city of churches. A course of 
Sunday evening lectures, devoted to all the lead- 
ing questions in our current politics, and to extend 
through the entire winter, has,been inaugurated 
in the church of which the poet-preacher, John 
W. Chadwick, is the minister. The opening 
lecture in this course was given by President 
Andrews of Brown University, on “ The Duty of a 
Public Spirit.” Other subjects in the course are 
“ Suffrage and the Ballot,” “The Land Problem,” 
“The Problem of City Government,” “Taxation 
and Revenue,” “The Immigration Problem,” 
“Education as related to Citizenship,” etc.,— 
eighteen lectures in all. The Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, under whose auspices these lectures 
are given, is not an association identified in any 
strict way with Mr. Chadwick’s church, although 
its organizers and many of its leading members 
are connected with that church, so that the 
church may be properly spoken of as its home. 
It is an association of men and women representing 
various forms and phases of religious life in 
Brooklyn, but all drawn together in common de- 
votion to studies related to the interests of a 
better society and a better state. These men and 
women are mainly, we judge, radicals in re- 
ligion; but they dre to be congratulated on 
pioneering the way backward to a condition and 
relation, a feeling and usage, as concerns religion 
and politics, much more like those which marked 
more orthodox times than ours. Our sharp 
separation of Church and State, which for the 
present at any rate is an excellent and necessary 
thing, has gradually led to an almost entire 
separation of religion and politics, which is a very 
bad thing. It has come to that, — or it had come 
to that a few years ago; things have been bet- 
tered somewhat in this very latest time, — that any 
striking or strong attention to week-day matters 
in Sunday sermons has been looked upon almost 
as a desecration. ‘Preaching politics” has 
come to be a stigma upon a pulpit, in many re- 
ligious quarters. The minister of the most his- 
toric church in New York recently thanked God, 
through the columns of the New York //era/d, 
that he had never preached a political sermon, 
Religion, to his thinking, as to the thinking of so 
many, seems to be something related expressly to 
the department of “kingdom come,” and to be 
carefully protected and reserved for the concerns 
of that department. Such was not the theory 
nor the practice of the fathers of New England, 
nor of the great Puritans of old England, nor of 
the men whose lives make the Bible which we 
read in our churches. That Bible has very little 
to do with the interests or performances of priests 
or with things peculiar to Sabbath days; it has 
very much to do with the words and deeds of 
kings and statesmen and social reformers. There 
was no divorce between politics and religion in 


the great leaders of Israel, like Moses and David 
and Isaiah. Three-quarters of the Jewish proph- 
ecy which our ministers read to their congrega- 
tions on Sundays has to do with Jewish politics. 
Jewish politics has become American religion. 
It were much to be wished that American politics 
might become so to some extent. The old Puri- 
tan divines, the ministers of Boston and Salem and 
Plymouth, would have found it hard to under- 
stand the regard into which “ preaching politics” 
has fallen since their time; they would not have 
relished cautions about the danger of too great mix- 
ing in public affairs on the part of the clergy. It 
was natural for our fathers to vote and have their 
town-meetings in their churches, because the 
feeling with which they went to vote was more 
like the feeling with which they went to pray and 
to hear sermons than is the case with most en- 
lightened folk to-day. It is on Sunday, after 
morning service in their churches, that the sturdy 
voters in the little Swiss cantons—in Uri, in 
Appenzell — gather to transact their political 
business and elect their magistrates. Is it likely 
that they vote worse for praying first? Is it 
likely that their chances of heaven will suffer for 
the voting after the praying? It is high time 
for us here in America to approach our poli- 
tical duties in the religious spirit of these men 
of Switzerland. It is time for us to leave our 
feebleness and ghostliness in religion, and get 
back closer to our Puritan fathers and the men 
who lived our Bible. We do not think that 
we shall soon see our people voting again in their 
churches, as the fathers did — although the com- 
mon feeling of incongruity or unfitness in this is 
something which accuses us; but we do think 
that we shall see our ministers and our people 
rapidly getting over the notion that it is not the 
thing, that it is “bad form,” to consider in the 
church their duties to the State. We look for a 
great revival of high political study and political 
devotion under church roofs; and we count the 
movement of these Brooklyn radicals a salutary 
sign of the times. 
79 


Mr. Foster, the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
recently said, with reference to the ruin of the 
Maverick Bank in Boston and the failure of the 
bank examiners to discover the irregularities 
which must have existed in the bank for a long 
period before the final catastrophe, that the best 
system in the world and the most careful rules 
and regulations in the world are not security 
against the machinations of shrewd and dishonest 
men. “ The business world,” said Mr. Foster, “ has 
only one real security and protection, and that is 
in having honest men.” This is a word worth say- 
ing and worth taking to heart — worth taking to 
heart not only with regard to business, but with 
regard to politics. Let us certainly have the best 
political machinery that we can create, or that we 
can discover in Australia or anywhere in the 
world; but let us have no superstition about our 
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machinery, nor lull ourselves to sleep in the fancy 
that we can delegate to it the functions of indi- 
vidual virtue. Mr. Lowell has warned us, in one 
of his most impressive passages, of the danger of 
imagining that popular government itself is a 
panacea, that it is better than any other form, ex- 
cept as the wisdom and the virtue of the people 
make it so. Things do not * go” of themselves 
in politics any more than in Boston banks. The 
scales of the State are as exact as the scales of 
the grocer. Just so much thought and devotion 
as we put into our political life,so much in the 
way of abiding good results shall we realize. If 
we expect to see this republic continue firm and 
steadfast, then we have got to give a degree of 
attention to our politics vastly greater than ever 
before. The problems of our past, with our 
boundless areas of available land, with the simple 
life of our towns, and with our comparative insu- 
lation here on a separate continent, have been 
slight compared with the problems of our future, 
with a population becoming great and crowded, 
like that of the countries of the Old World, with 
the grave municipal evils which we see, and with 
those relations daily multiplying which make it 
harder and harder for us to keep wholly outside 
of the complications of European politics. To 
deal with these things wisely demands not only 
more attention to our politics, but a higher quality 
of attention. We must not only give more thought 
to our politics; we must put more conscience into 
our politics. We must not only study to improve 
our system and our laws; we must labor to make 
sturdier and more sensitive citizens —to fill the 
state with onest men. Citizenship and its duties 
must be viewed from the highest standpoint and 
in the most serious spirit; and so it is, we say, 
an encouraging thing to see our people beginning 
to go into their churches on Sunday evenings to 
consider their duties as citizens. 
* * 
* 


FROM avery different quarter from that which 
we have spoken of comes an expression no less 
remarkable in its way of the feeling of the duty 
of the religious world to the world of affairs. This 
expression is from the midst of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which many of us are less apt to look 
for practical and vigorous words and deeds con- 
cerning things political and social than to the 
other churches. It is in the form of an address 
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on “The Church and Poverty,’ by Mr. John 
Brisben Walker, first given at the Roman Catholic 
University in Washington last March, but only 
now published in pamphlet form, or only now at 
any rate finding its way to our table. When it is 
considered that the speaker is a very prominent 
Roman Catholic, and that his audience was per- 
haps the most learned, thoughtful, and representa- 
tive Roman Catholic audience that is in the habit 
of gathering anywhere in the country, it will be 
felt by every reader that the address and the 
occasion were remarkable in the highest degree. 
“No such plain speaking has been heard upon a 
platform under similar circumstances,” said one 
of the leading Washington papers at the time; 
and when we turn the pages of the printed 
address and find Mr. Walker asking his dis- 
tinguished Catholic audience, in his earnest zeal 
for truth, “ Why do Catholic writers seek to cover 
up the horrors of St. Bartholomew, the cruelties 
of an Inquisition which burned the flesh of 
human beings made in God’s likeness, or the self- 
sufficient wisdom which refused to recognize the 
truths discovered in Galileo?’’—when we read 
such words, we certainly feel ourselves reading 
what distinguished Catholics are not in the habit 
of listening to from one of their own number. 
But it is not such words as these that give this 
address its significance; these things are merely 
by way of a preliminary clearing of the field. The 
significance of the address is in its severe arraign- 
ment of our present industrial organization, of the 
wicked inequalities in our society, and of re- 
ligious men and the churches — other churches as 
well as the writer’s own — for their neglect of duty 
in the matter. We have read nothing in this field 
more trenchant, nothing more exact, and nothing 
more righteous. It is to be hoped that it will be 
read by Protestants as much as by Catholics. 


* * 
. 


THE face of Gordon Brown will be missed by 
many Canadian readers of the article on “ Cana- 
dian Journalists and Journalism.” The omission 
is due to the fact that Mr. Brown had no portrait 
of himself which he could loan to the writer, and 
the exigencies of a publication office compelled 
the editors to send the article to press before a 
woodcut could be executed. A fine pen-and-ink 


portrait of Mr. Brown, by H. M. Russell of 
Toronto, arrived after the forms were closed and 
the article was on the press. 
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AT the time of his death a few years ago, John 
B. Finch was one of the most popular of all tem- 
perance orators. Of all the temperance orators, 
too, he was the most cordially disliked by his 
opponents. His unanswerable logic, irresistible 
humor, and mastery of pathos and appeal were 
powerful weapons for the temperance cause, and 
carried consternation into the ranks of its enemies. 
Mr. Finch was speaking one evening in the Pro- 
hibitory Amendment Campaign in Ohio, in 1882. 
He was emphasizing very strongly the point that 
the friends of the amendment bore no ill-will 
toward the liquor dealers as persens, but were 
simply opposed to the business they were in. 

“Why,” said Mr. Finch, “take an ant, — put 
him under a microscope, and you will be astonished 
at his hideous appearance; again take a bed bug 
—examine him in the same way, and you will be 
equally astonished at his good looks. Why is 
one extolled the world over, and the other held in 
universal dislike? Their manner of getting a 
living is an easy answer to the question.” Mr. 
Finch did not have time to apply his illustration 
before a man in the audience rose to his feet in 
a rage and excitedly exclaimed: 

“ Mr. Speaker.” 

Sar," 

“ May I ask a question?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, what is the difference between you and 
a fool?” 

A few titters were heard here and there in 
different parts of the hall, but this was speedily 
hushed, for curiosity was at a high pitch to hear 
Mr. Finch’s reply. Mr. Finch was always cool 
upon such occasions, and this time was equal to 
the emergency. Carefully calculating the dis- 
tance from where he was standing on the plat- 
form to the place where the questioner was still 
standing in the audience, he replied : 

“Well, about thirty feet, I reckon.” 

The disturber apparently agreed with Mr. 
Finch, for he slunk out of the hall amidst the up- 
roarious cheers and laughter of the audience. 

*—" 


A CENTURY ago and more, Connecticut was the 
possessor of a scold who became famous in her 
day and has been carefully embalmed in local 
tradition. She was the wife of Jethro Rogers, a 
most meek and inoffensive man. Tradition speaks 
of her as having an ungovernable temper and a 
tongue of flame. If a visitor approached her 
house, she invariably ordered her husband to 
“get,” and he always obeyed. On one occasion, 
however, the advent of the minister gave him no 
time to escape, and Jethro was ordered under the 
bed. The minister made a long call, and the 
henpecked husband, wearied by his cramped posi- 
tion ventured to look out. The scold espied him, 
and her eyes met him with a stern, “ How dare 
you?” 

For once the hitherto obedient husband re- 
belled and lowly exclaimed: “You may wink, 


Mrs. Rogers, as much as you have a mind to, but 
as long as I have the spirit of a man in me I will 
peek.” 

On another occasion, when death seemed almost 
preferable to his never-ceasing servitude, Jethro 
ventured on some very emphatic language. The 
scold was astounded and shouted, accompanying 
her words of command with a sweeping gesture: 
“Jethro Rogers, not another crooked word.” 
But the meek but rebellious Jethro drew himself 
up to his full height and defiantly exclaimed, 
“ Ramshorn! ramshorn! ramshorn! if I die for it.” 


* * 
. 


THE Wabbaquassett Indians, a portion of whom 
lived in eastern Connecticut, were a very peace- 
able and industrious tribe. John Eliot, the Indian 
missionary, visited them and introduced many 
civilized customs among them. During one of 
his visits he appointed Waban, a shrewd and well- 
known Indian, justice of the peace. Many anec- 
dotes are still current showing the Indian justice’s 
oddities and never-ceasing sense of fair play. His 
legal papers contrast very strikingly with those of 
to-day in respect to brevity. When he directed 
his warrant to a constable he uniformly wrote: 
“Quick you catch um, fast you hold um, and 
bring before me, Justice Waban.” 

A young justice was very much puzzled as to 
what verdict to render in a case in which the de- 
fendant, complainant and witnesses were all 
mixed up in a drunkendebauch. Justice Waban, 
who was the great legal light of his tribe, was 
appealed to by the young justice for advice. 
Justice Waban listened to all the particulars of 
the case and, assuming a very judicial expression, 
emphatically answered: “ Whip um plaintiff, whip 
um defendant, whip um witnesses.” ‘No doubt 
the wise justice’s advice, if it was carried out, had 
a discouraging influence on that kind of litigation. 

* 

For a century the stern laws of Connecticut 
prohibiting Sunday travel were rigidly enforced. 
Any man was authorized to stop a person travel- 
ling on Sunday with a team and oblige him to 
stay at the nearest house until morning, and, be- 
fore resuming his journey pay expenses and a fine. 

The story is told of a Connecticut justice who 
felt it his duty to look carefully to the enforce- 
ment of the Sunday laws. One day he accosted 
a stranger who was violating the law, inquiring his 
name, residence, and excuse for his unlawful con- 
duct. The stranger replied with apparently the 
utmost sincerity, giving name and address in full, 
and stating that he was on the way to his native 
town where his father lay dead. He was deemed 
excusable and allowed to proceed. A short time 
afterward the justice was attending county court, 
and meeting a lawyer from the town reported by 
the traveller to be his home, the justice inquired 
of the lawyer if he knew the person named, and 
was answered affirmatively. 

“ He has lately buried his father, has he not?” 
inquired the justice. 
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*“ Buried his father! exclaimed the lawyer, 
“why, his father has been dead these twenty 
years.” 

“Dead these twenty years?” asked the aston- 
ished justice; and then the thought flashed upon 
him that sure enough the stranger’s father “ lay 
dead ” at the time. 

Another story is told of a pious deacon who 
never failed to call a halt on all Sunday travellers. 
One Sunday morning the good deacon observed a 
man approaching in the distance, riding in great 
haste. The deacon jumped to the conclusion 
that he was trying to dash by his house to avoid 
arrest. He hurried to his yard gate, opened it, 
and placed himself squarely in the road so as to 
stop the traveller. The man came up, and to the 
deacon’s astonishment rode willingly into the 
yard, jumped from the wagon and began unhar- 
nessing his horse. The deacon was amazed at 
the traveller’s excited condition. His amazement 
soon turned to intense nervousness when he be- 
gan to hear groans coming from the wagon. 

“Have you a sick companion?” asked the 
deacon. But the wary traveller paid no attention 
to the deacon’s inquiry. It was repeated. 

The traveller saw his opportunity, and, turning 
to the deacon, apparently in a state of suppressed 
anxiety, requested the deacon to examine the per- 
son in the bottom of the wagon, covered with 
blankets, and see if he had the small pox. 

“Small pox!” shouted the alarmed deacon; 
“has he got the small pox? ” 

“No, I am sure not,” replied the traveller. 
“JT think after a little rest and good care he will 
be better.” 

The deacon was thoroughly alarmed, however, 
and, distrusting the stranger, he begged him to 
harnéss his horse and proceed on his way. The 
deacon urged that he had a large family and that 
he could not run any risk. In vain did the trav- 
eller protest that there was no danger from the 
person in the wagon, that there was not much 
the matter with him, and that he was positively 
sure that he would be able to accompany him on 
his journey in the morning. The deacon would 
not yield, and the traveller harnessed his horse 
and resumed his journey. It is needless to say 
that being forewarned, he had carefully arranged 
his hoax. Next morning the story circulated rap- 
idly through the neighborhood and the deacon 
never heard the last of it. 

* * 
~ 


ONE of the most popular and wealthy persons 
of Eastern Connecticut, a century ago, was Squire 
Elderkin. Although a lawyer noted for his keen- 
ness and ability, he was equally famous for his 
convivial habits. On town meeting days, and dur- 
ing seasons of general muster, it was a common 
thing for him to need an escort home. This was 
always a source of worry and mortification to his 
proud and aristocratic wife. On one occasion, 
when he had imbibed a little more freely than 
usual, he was obliged to be brought home by his 
companions. They were met at the door by his 
enraged wife who, taking in the situation at a 
glance, sternly ordered: “Bring him in, gentle- 
men; bring him in, gentlemen; but, thank the 
Lord, he is no blood relation of mine.” 





552 THE OMNIBUS. 


THE FIRE IN THE GRATE, 


WHEN all the shadows merge in one, 
When leaves and grass have met, 
When roofs and steeples blend into 
An endless silhouette; 
When skies are red as russet leaves 
That speak the Summer’s fate, — 
I sit and dream alone beside 
My fire in the grate. 


Tho’ whistles, bells, and hurrying feet 
And fast receding light 

Tell that the despot Toil has given 
The toiler a respite; 

I sit unheedful in my chair, 
My fancy for a mate, 

And watch the faces come and go 
Within the glowing grate. 


Faces of friends and fancied foes, 
Who lie in silent state; 
And one who brings the tears to dim 
The fire in the grate. 
Leap high, blue flames! glow red, bright coals! 
Your spirits mine elate; 
My love like Salamander lives 
Within your glowing grate ! 


So while my friends go skurrying on 
On gastric joys intent, 
For one sweet hour I gladly live 
A self-imposéd Lent. 
My dinner may be spoiled, perhaps, 
3ecause it has to wait: 
I taste of Barmecidal joys 
Beside my friend, the grate. 
— Charles Gordon Rogers. 


* * 
A “ HAs-BEEN.” 


HE held a score of millions 
Grasped in his bony hand; 
He dreamed that future billions 

Would come at his command; 
Men rushed to try their luck at 
The ventures he was in; — 

Now, he’s not worth a ducat, 
A broken, old “ Has-been!’ 


What hint of Fortune’s hour 
Lies in that faded coat? 
Who’d dream that words of power 
Came from that withered throat ? 
But, ah, who dares deride him, 
Or mock his low estate ? 
We’re proud to walk beside him 
And say, “ That man was great.” 


Wealth, though we may pursue it, 
Yields but a brief success; 

We gain a final /xz¢, 
A permanent address : 

A polished shaft of granite 
Is all that we may win; 

We vanish from the planet — 

“ Here lies —” a great Has-been. 


— Harry Romaine. 





—_——_— Lee 
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